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Hardwood Insti- 
tute Closes 
Notable Year 


EMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 24. 
M —At the closing session of 
the fifth annual meeting of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, held here last Friday, W. M. 
Ritter, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, was elected 
president to succeed J. B. Edwards, 
of Oakdale, La. [NoTe: A tele- 
graphic report of the first day’s 
session appeared on pages 56 and 
57 of the Jan. 22 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—EDITOR. | 
Mr. Ritter was not in attendance at 
the meeting, but accepted the honor 
by telegraph. 

A number of resolutions were 
passed on the recommendation of 
M. B. Cooper, chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee. They included 
the usual resolutions thanking the 


[Turn to Page 58] 


Southwestern 
Shows Substan- 
tial Progress 


ANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 26. 
K -The_ thirty- ninth annual 
convention of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, held in Convention Hall, 
this city, was called to order by 
President F. M. Hartley, of Bald- 
win, Kan., at 1:30 today, after a 
period of community singing led 
by ‘‘Sandy’’ Sinclair, of Kansas 
City. A number of songs also 
were rendered in pleasing manner 
by the Lions’ Club male quartet, 
the members of which had donned 
Hoo-Hoo caps for the oceasion. In 
enumerating the musical features 
of the opening session, special 
mention must be made of the im- 
promptu quartet drafted by Song 
Leader Sinclair, which sang ‘‘ My 
Old Kentucky Home’’ with such 
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Southeastern 
lowans Hear 
“Pep” Talks 


AVENPORT, IOWA, Jan. 26. 
—The thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the Southeastern 

Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation convened in the Black- 
hawk Hotel today with about two 
hundred members of the industry 
present from the section of the 
State the association represents. 
Many of the delegates, ladies and 
guests arrived yesterday, and 
these were entertained last night 
with music and dancing in the 
Gold room of the hotel. 

In calling the opening session 
to order, President A. L. Dice, of 
West Liberty, Iowa, recalled the 
previous successful conventions 
of the association and asked for 
the codperation of all present to 
make this gathering interesting 


[Turn to Page 74] 


Merchandising 
Theme at North- 
eastern Annual 


YRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 
Retail lumbermen from the 

State of New York and from 
New England have been pouring 
into this city by regular and spe- 
cial train until even the spacious 
hotel accommodations of Syracuse 
are taxed to the limit. Hotel Syra- 
euse, where the thirty-third an- 
nual convention of the Northeast- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation is being held, has taken on 
the aspect of a great trade fair; 
with exhibits on display on the 
lobby floor and in the great cor- 
ridors of the ball room. The vis- 
itors face a program crowded with 
features of extraordinary prac- 
tical interest; and the entertain- 
ment program occupies any time 
not occupied with business discus- 
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Ontario Dealers 
Most Practical 
Convention 


ORONTO, ONT., Jan. 24.— 
I By far the most successful, 
most practical and best at- 
tended convention that has ever 
been held by the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
the tenth annual, which took place 
on Jan. 19, 20 and 21, at the Prince 
George Hotel, Toronto. Members 
were present from all parts of the 
Provinee, including cities and towns 
as far separated as Sault Ste. 
Marie, Sudbury, North Bay, Ot- 
tawa, Toronto and Windsor. Every 
district was well represented and 
the registration totaled more than 
260, considerably larger than that 
of any previous year. 
The board of directors was warm- 
ly congratulated upon the success- 
ful carrying out of the work of the 
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Stresses “Build 
a Home” Idea to 
Pennsylvanians 


ILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 27. 
—Over six hundred retail 
lumbermen attended the 
opening business session this 
morning of the thirty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Association, 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, this city. Representatives 


of each of the following units re- | 


ported on their annual survey of 
retail lumber business conditions: 
Schuylkill County, Lycoming 


County, Tri-State, Lancaster 
County, Lackawanna, Philadel- 
phia Retail Lumber , Dealers, 
Bucks County, South Jersey, 


Wyoming Valley, Central Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia Retail Board, 
Montgomery County, Tri-County, 
Lehigh Valley, and Berks County. 
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California Retail- 
ers Plan Co-op- 
erative Activities 


OS ANGELES, CALIP., Jan. 
3 22.— With more than two 
hundred lumbermen and al- 
lied interests in attendance, the 
southern California division of the 
California Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation held a called meeting 
Jan. 22 at the Elks’ Club, here. 
Although there was no general 
program, it was called a general 
get-together meeting of the retail- 
ers, the leaders hoping that some 
program could be worked out 
whereby the dealers might codper- 
ate in their activities to a greater 
extent during 1927 than they had 
during 1926. 

Paul Hallingby, president of the 
State association, and presiding 
officer of the southern California 
group, in opening the meeting re- 


[Turn to Page 65] 


Hemlock-Hard- 
wood Men Revise 
Grading Rules 


ILWAUKEE, WIS., 
27.—The Northern Hem- 


lock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association opened its 
annual meeting at Hotel Pfister, 
this city, this morning with about 
sixty members present. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Presi- 
dent F. K. Bissell, of the Bissell 
Lumber Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
‘*Certain matters stand out 
more prominently than others in 
the work of the association dur- 
ing the last year,’’ said President 
Bissell, in his address reviewing 
the activities of the year. ‘‘The 
association successfully partici- 
pated in the western rate case, 
where a 2-cent increase in lumber 
rate was proposed even though it 
appeared that a lower rate would 
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From Canada to the Gulf, From the Atlantic to the Pacific—Eighteen Con- 
vention Reports in This Issue—American Lumberman on the Job. 
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| Get the Best 


Quality From (cJsreciALsts 


Hundreds of buyers know that it pays to buy their 
Cypress lumber from us because we devote all time 
and facilities to the manufacture of Cypress lumber. 


Every board is accurately milled, carefully in- 
spected and graded. All orders are quickly filled. 
his insures satisfaction at all times. 


Write today for prices. Dry stock guaranteed. 


uagnetnen Brothers Co. 


332 So. Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills: 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS 



























Tested and 
Certified 






A system of continuous inspection during manufac- 
ture assures exact, unvarying uniformity for “Everlast- 
ing” flooring. Operators are provided with gauges to 
check down to a hair’s breadth the width, thickness, 
tongue and groove. You can select any piece of “Ever- 
lasting” flooring from any bundle and find that it 
matches perfectly, side and end, any other piece from 
any other bundle. 

Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Center of fine wood working 
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This milk bath 


takes a whole week! 


Most of us can remember the famous actress who fre- 
quently bathed in milk so the papers would have some- 
thing to write about her. 


Now comes the story of a milk bath that lasts a week, 
not for beauty’s sake; but to help make transmission belts 
last longer. 


In the Graton & Knight process, when a hide is to be 
converted into leather by immersion in a solution of tannin, 
it is first given a vigorous cleansing as if for a surgical 
operation. Milk of lime is the cleansing agent, and the 
hides, after a preliminary washing in plain water, are given 
a whole week’s soaking in this purifying bath. They come 
from it with all the dirt so loosened that a scrubbing and 
then a wash in clean water makes them immaculate. 


The whole process is calculated carefully; the strength 
of the bath, the nature of the ingredients and the time 
limit of each day’s dip are all controlled by exact formula. 


This is one of the reasons why Graton & Knight leather 
clings, hugs the pulley and transmits maximum power with 
minimum effort and so lives to a ripe old age in first class 
condition. 


Belting leather produced in the Graton & Knight tannery 
is famous for its strength and toughness. Every process 
aims at resistance to the things that wear belts out. 


That’s why Graton & Knight belts last longer. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, MAssACHUSETTS 
Branch Offices throughout the World 


The “STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL.” 
contains 170 pages of useful information 
about belting. Send for a copy. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


GRATON 
KNIGHT 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass., U. 8. A. 101-B 
Send me a copy of ‘Standardized Belting Manual’; 
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Piece Work and “Progressive Burning” Solve Slash Problem 


OY gratengeey OF SLASH has constituted one of the major prob- 
lems in the handling of cut-over lands for reforestation and 
Around it have raged some of the 
sharpest controversies between forestry authorities and woods 
Not only the cost of slash disposal but its relation to 
woods operations, to the fire hazard and to the protection of young 
It has appeared to be one 
of those questions that could be settled, if at all, only by experi- 
ments systematically conducted over a period of years. 
of such a series of experiments on the Minnesota national forest 
covering nearly twenty years is published elsewhere in this paper. 

Readers of the report referred to will doubtless be impressed 
with the importance of the technique developed by experience in 
slash piling and burning themselves, as well as by the reaction of 
Perhaps it is not too much 


fire protection purposes. 
operators. 


growth has added to the complications. 


those methods upon logging operations. 
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to say that piling and burning can be so handled as to impose 
but little if any additional expense upon the operator. For example, 
it was found that piece work and contract work, with its consequent 
fixing of responsibility and rewards for efficiency, induced methods 
of felling that greatly reduced the costs of both piling and burning. 
Not only so, but “progressive burning,” that is burning the green 
brush as fast as it accumulated, reduced the amount of labor in- 
volved in road making for skidding purposes. 

Of course, the work here discussed was performed with a view 
to perpetuating the timber supply by protecting the young growth; 
but the aim was to keep operations on an economic basis. The work 
was not subsidized, and experience showed that, as one contractor 
said, the saving in logging operations was in itself almost if not 
quite enough to offset the cost of piling and burning. As already 
stated, these experiments covered a long period; they included a 
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number of different methods of disposal, some of which were found 
inordinately expensive. They show that not alone the work, that 
is the thing to be accomplished, but the method of organizing its 
accomplishment is a major factor to be considered. _The same 
men working on contract found expedients and effected economies 
that they were unaware of when they worked by the hour. Until 
any task has been approached from the proper standpoint, it can 
not be said that it will be costly or cheap; for the method is fully 
as important as the magnitude of the undertaking. The report dis- 
cussed deserves careful consideration from every woods operator. 


Getting the Viewpoint of the Retailer 


EVERAL DEPARTURES from the customary methods of pro- 
moting lumber sales that have been made recently by lumber 
manufacturers promise to create a better understanding between 

manufacturers and retailers and to enable lumber to recover and 
hold markets that have been either endangered or lost. One such 
departure is the holding of conferences of lumber salesmen, a form 
of codperation instituted by the Southern Pine Association. An- 
other is the making of manufacturers’ exhibits of lumber at the 
retail lumbermen’s conventions. Still another is that of getting the 
dealer’s viewpoint by asking him directly for his opinions on cer- 
tain specific and vital questions. It was this last mentioned method 
that F. H. Farwell, vice president and general manager of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex., took. 

An answer received by Mr. Farwell from Julius Seidel, of St. 
Louis, is published elsewhere in this issue, and it deserves careful 
consideration from both lumber manufacturers and dealers. Mr. 
Seidel is quite emphatic in his observation that the vital need of 
the industry is coéperation or at least unity of purpose on the part 
of manufacturers and dealers, and he points to the methods of the 
manufacturers of substitute materials as examples for the lumber- 
men to follow. Incidentally, Mr. Seidel shows that, whatever may 
be the dealer’s loyalty to lumber, he is compelled by the instinct of 
self-preservation in some cases to sell substitutes. 

Other observations made by Mr. Seidel regarding the condition 
of stocks in yards, about the prospects for the coming year, par- 
ticularly in sales of lumber for small house building, indicate the 
reactions of a man who is alert to all developments of significance 
to distributers of building materials. There can be no doubt that 
the lumber industry is going through a period of transition; at 
least, manufacturers and distributers of lumber are confronted 
with conditions that demand changes in methods of merchandising, 
if markets for lumber are to be retained in full volume, not to say 
enlarged. Every lumberman, whether manufacturer or dealer, who 
sincerely studies conditions with a view to devising better methods 
of serving his trade and the industry as a whole deserves com- 
mendation. 


To Improve Product Is Dimension Need 


IDELY DIVERSE VIEWS are held and expressed on the 
production and use of small dimension. A considerable 
number of producers are of the opinion that users are un- 

willing to pay what the dimension is worth, assuming that the price 
should be low because a large part of the stock is cut from other- 
wise unused or unusable parts of the log. At the same time, some 
producers claim that users of small dimension who now cut their 
own stock refuse to consider the purchase of mill cut dimension 
either because the price is too high or because of unsatisfactory 
experience with stock cut by mills that do not conform to their re- 
quirements in the way of accuracy of sawing and uniformity of 
seasoning. 

Dimension manufacture and use are in the development stage, 
where standards of size and methods of drying have not yet been 
established. Without a degree of standardization of sizes among 
users, and without accurate knowledge of costs, there is bound to 
be a wide divergence of views with respect to real values. It is 
probably true that dimension consumers as a group have hardly 
more definite notions of their cost than have the millmen who cut 
dimension, and certainly the dimension manufacturers are emphatic 
in declaring that “the other fellow’ among them sells his product 
at prices below the cost of manufacture. 

Strangely enough, chiefly, however, because of conditions that 
are sure to be improved, dimension manufacturers have got the 
notion that the field of production is not a hopeful one, because 
there are too many already in it, that the demand is limited and 
that anything like magnitude of production and consumption is out 
of the question. At the meeting of the Dimension Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association last week Axel Oxholm, director of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, assured producers of dimen- 
sion that the opportunities for the sale and use of dimension were 
stupendous and that the field had hardly been touched. Wilson 











Compton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manuface. 
turers’ Association, said that the manufacture of dimension jg 
logical at the same time that it is inevitable. He reminded them 
that their difficulties regarding standards of manufacture and seg. 
soning and the problem of grades were but a repetition of the 
experiences of lumber manufacturers. 

It may be that for some time dimension manufacture will con. 
tinue in a somewhat precarious state and that enthusiasts who 
engage in it without cognizance of its unsolved problems will suffer 
disaster themselves at the same time that they injure wiser 
producers. But there is abundant evidence to support the assger. 
tions of Mr. Compton and Mr. Oxholm regarding the future of the 
business. The fact that the producers have organized for better. 
ment and already have recognized the necessity of assembling accu- 
rate data is in itself an earnest that they will exert themselves jn 
the direction that promises a sure reward in putting dimension 
manufacture on a sound and intelligent basis. 





Insulation Cheaper and Better Than Fuel 


NE OF WOOD’S most substantial and unquestioned advan- 
tages over other kinds of building material is its insulating 
property. Wood is a slow conductor of heat; which means, 

of course, that in winter it holds in the heat of the stove or furnace 
and that in summer it keeps out the heat of the sun. It is quite 
practicable, therefore, to build a wooden house that shall be cool in 
summer and warm in winter. Wood also is a poor conductor of 
moisture, so that the wood house is dry in moist climates and never 
need have the chilliness or clamminess that characterize some other 
forms of building. 

From the viewpoint of comfort alone, wood makes the best dwell- 
ing house; but in latitudes where homes must be heated during sev- 
eral months of the year the saving in fuel is so important a matter 
that there is profit in giving special consideration to the subject 
of insulating walls and roofs of the home. It is quite likely that 
most retailers of lumber know something of the advantages of in- 
sulation, and it may be they are familiar with the various insu- 
lating materials offered on the market. There is good reason to 
doubt, however, whether builders and buyers of houses and building 
materials have a proper conception of the importance of insulating 
these structures. 

Fuel of all sorts has advanced in price. The labor of shoveling 
coal and removing ashes is in itself an element to be considered. 
The dirt that is inevitably associated with the operation of a fur- 
nace and with the handling of fuel suggests measures for reducing 
the amount of fuel handled to the lowest practicable point. That is 
to say, the upkeep of the habitation is quite as real an element in 
cost as is the cost of the structure itself, Moreover, warmth that 
is built into a home by the use of insulation is not only certain and 
permanent, but it is paid for only once; whereas, comfort, that is to 
say warmth, that must be got by means of fuel is paid for again 
and again each winter in succession. No higher mathematics is 
required to show that a few tons of coal at prevailing prices cost 
as much as the building insulation that would be needed to make 
those few tons unnecessary. 

During the last forty or more years the average American home 
has received many notable additional comforts; including, heating 
and water systems, plumbing, lighting etc. In relatively few cases, 
however, has the matter of insulation been given the attention to 
which it is entitled on the score of occupants’ comfort alone. When 
to comfort is added economy of fuel, it would seem that thrift and 
good judgment would impel every home owner to build protection 
from cold into his dwelling instead of shoveling it in by the furnace 
route. By such foresight he will get not only comfort and a money 
saving in winter but he will enjoy without additional cost coolness 
and comfort during the heated season. 





Less Fuel, Greater Power, No Waste at Mill 


LAB FIRES AND WASTE burners at sawmills have long been 
looked upon as at best necessary evils. Always there has been 
a conviction that much usable material was consumed in the 
waste burner or the slab fire, and the latter unquestionably has 
often added to the mill fire hazard. But until slabs and edgings 
can be converted into marketable commodities the lumber manu- 
facturer is compelled to dispose of them by burning. Here and 
there, notably in the South, pulp and paper manufacture and other 
byproduct plants as subsidiaries of lumber production have helped 
to solve the problem of converting waste materials into useful 
products. 
Elsewhere in this issue is an account of the Industrial Lumber 
Co.’s doing away with its slab burner and its effecting other econo- 
mies. If the story were not fully authenticated, some of the skep- 
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tical might be tempted to doubt it, for the company’s executives 
appear to have been enthusiasts in the matter of eliminating wastes. 
A paper mill takes the wastes from its sawmill and woods to convert 
Steam from the high pressure recipo- 
cating engines of the sawmill is taken to low pressure turbines, 
which in turn furnish power for the paper mill. Thorough insula- 
tion of the steam pipes prevents waste of heat and thus reduces 
the fuel consumption; so that the net result is greater power at 


them into pulp and paper. 


less cost. 


Some time ago the Industrial Lumber Co. shut down its mill at 
Oakdale, La., in order to extend the life of its mill at Elizabeth; 
the theory being that this prolonging of the supply of virgin timber 
would almost if not quite bridge the gap between present stand and 
a future supply from reforestation, which has been under way for 
This of course means that at Elizabeth lumber and 
paper manufacture will be perpetuated. But the project, as con- 


some time. 


ceived by the management, includes a parallel development of the 
agricultural resources of the community. Hence, the company has 
for many years been aiding the farmers by example to improve 
their methods, and by helping them to find a market for their crops 
has encouraged them to enlarge and intensify their operations. 
Perhaps there are not in all lumber regions opportunities for such 
diversification of activities as has taken place at Elizabeth, and yet 
there must be many other communities in which by the establish- 


ment of byproduct plants and by the development of agriculture 


nearby farmers. 


permanent prosperity may be made secure. Not only will regrowth 
of the trees provide logs for the sawmill and pulp for the paper 
mill, but the workmen in these plants will provide a market for the 
It is probable also that at certain stages and 
seasons the industrial operations will find a labor resource in the 
farm population at the same time that the latter finds additional 
employment and supplementary revenue. 





Production and Shipments Show Gain 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 27.—Reports to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
received today by telegraph from 359 of the 
larger softwood lumber mills of the country, 
for the week ended Jan. 22, show that lumber 
buying is in about the same volume as a year 
ago, but production and shipments have fallen 
off noticeably. As compared with the previous 
week, however, it is orders that have decreased, 
while production and shipments show some 
gains. Employment of 15,000 men is affected 
by suspension, or reduced running time, of West 
Coast mills. Reports from 129 hardwood mills 


tion 86 percent, shipments ‘87 percent, and or- 
ders 95 percent thereof. 
The figures for last week, the week before and 


the same week last year follow: Production— 
192,780,565 feet, against 188,980,700 feet the 
week before, and 203,148,303 feet last year. 
Shipments—194,981,881 feet, against 183,844,- 
934 feet the week before, and 211,244,642 feet 
last year. Orders—211,999,449 feet, against 
226,450,304 feet the week before, and 223,616,- 
376 feet last year. 

The following revised figures compare the 
softwood lumber movement of the seven regional 
associations for the first three weeks of 1927 
with the same period last year: Production— 
546,427,183 feet, against 558,403,711 feet in 
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BELIEVING THAT THE CONDITION OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE NECESSITATES 
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STOP WE HOPE SIMILAR ACTION WILL BE TAKEN BY OTHER MILLS FOR THE GENERAL 
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reveal an emphatic expansion of current orders, 
which is paralleled by production, with ship- 
ments also notably increased, in comparison with 
the preceding week. Compared with a year ago, 
however, hardwood orders are about the same, 
een is heavier, and shipments a little 
ess. 

The unfilled orders of 218 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week amount- 
ed to 549,224,100 feet, as against 541,513,132 
feet for 220 mills the previous week. The 117 
identical southern pine mills in the group showed 
unfilled orders of 204,732,972 feet last week, as 
against 196,388,658 feet for the week before. 
For the 101 West Coast mills, the unfilled orders 
were 344,491,128 feet, as against 345,124,474 
feet for 103 mills a week earlier. 

Altogether the 343 comparable reporting soft- 
wood mills had shipments 101 percent, and or- 
ders 110 percent, of actual production. For the 
southern pine mills, these percentages were re- 
spectively 87 and 100; and for the West Coast 
mills, 102 and 108. Of the reporting mills, the 
317 with an established normal production for 
the week of 213,810,235 feet, gave actual produc- 


THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY 
BY WILLIS J WALKER VICE PRESIDENT. 














1926. Shipments—531,317,663 feet, against 
593,188,536 feet. Orders—600,736,154 feet, 
against 648,801,644 feet. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly 
comparable in respect to orders with those of 
other mills. Consequently, the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing figures 
nor in the regional tabulations below. Sixteen 
of these mills, representing 58 percent of the 
eut of the California pine region, gave their 
production for the week as 9,040,000 feet; ship- 
ments, 13,873,000 feet, and new business, 15,- 
096,000 feet. Last week’s report from 16 mills, 
representing 50 percent of the cut, was: Pro- 
duction, 11,523,000 feet; shipments, 18,911,000 
feet, and new business, 18,126,000 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 101 mills report- 
ing for the week ended Jan, 22 was 8 percent 
above production, and shipments were 2 percent 
above production. Of all new business taken 
during the week, 46 percent was for future 
water delivery, amounting to 44,410,683 feet, of 
which 31,016,816 feet was for domestic cargo 
delivery, and 13,393,867 feet export. New busi- 
ness by rail amounted to 47,882,233 feet, or 50 
percent of the week’s new business. Forty-eight 
percent of the week’s shipments moved by 
water, amounting to 43,792,352 feet, of which 
29,308,192 feet moved coastwise and intercoastal, 
and 14,484,160 feet export. Rail shipments to- 
taled 43,593,139 feet, or 48 percent of the week’s 
shipments, and local deliveries 3,715,696 feet. 
Unshipped domestic cargo orders totaled 114,- 
133,976 feet; foreign, 99,585,016 feet, and rail 
trade, 130,772,136 feet. 

Employment in the Pacific Northwest was 
aided somewhat recently when logging was re- 


(Continued on page 91) 
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MICHIGAN CALIFORNIA LUMBER COMPANY AT CAMINO CALIFORNIA WILL RUN THEIR SAW 
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JAMES DANAHER JR. 


Above telegrams. indicate that at least two large manufacturers believe in the efficacy of direct 
action and that the way to get a thing done is to do it. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to 
hear from other manufacturers who contemplate curtailing production 
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Hardwood Grading Rules Interpreted 


I would be glad to have you give me the fol- 
lowing information: Paragraph 44, page 16, of 
the 1927 rules adopted by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, says that clear pieces 5 inches 
wide, 10 feet and longer, will be admitted in 
seconds. Now, if the piece were oak and had sap 
on one face and one inch of sapwood on the re- 
verse face, would the piece be considered clear 
No. 2? 

In No. 1 and No. 2 common quartered oak, the 
rules say the cuttings must show figure on one 
face. Would the quartered cutting have to be taken 
from one side of the board, or could you turn the 
board if there was quartered wood on the opposite 
side ?—InQuiry No. 1,886. 

[This inquiry comes from a reader in West 
Virginia. It was submitted to the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association for interpreta- 
tion, and L. 8. Beales, assistant secretary, made 
the following reply: 

**With reference to your inquiry our inter- 
pretation of the new rules with regard to sap- 
wood in clear pieces 5 inches wide, 10 feet and 
longer, in the grade of seconds, is that such 
pieces will admit all sap on one face and 1 
inch of sap on the reverse face, and if otherwise 
clear will comply with the standard grade of 
seconds. 

‘*The rules with reference to No. 1 and No. 
2 common quartered oak require that clear cut- 
tings be obtained on the poor face of the piece, 
but the required figure could be on either the 
face side of the cutting or on the reverse side, 
provided the side on which the figure is ob- 
tained is clear.’’—EpITonr. | 


Scaling Logs by the Doyle Rule 

We buy logs and use the Doyle scale. Will you 
kindly advise us the proper way to apply that 
scale? The usual method here is to measure in- 
side the bark, the shortest diameter of the small 
end. If this is correct, please advise; if not, give 
us the correct one.—INQuiRyY No. 1,879. 

[This inquiry comes from a manufacturer of 
fruit and vegetable baskets in Georgia. 

In a booklet of rules for the méasurement and 
inspection of logs issued by the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, Memphis, Tenn., appears the 
following paragraph under the heading ‘‘Gen- 
eral Instruction for Measuring and Grading 
Logs’’: ‘‘All logs must be measured at the 
small end, the narrow way, inside the bark, and 
all fractions of an inch must be called back to 
the next lower figure. Deduction must be made 
from the above measurements for certain defects 
as hereinafter stated.’’ 

In Seribner’s ‘‘ Lumber and Log Book,’’ in 
which the Doyle Rule is given, and which for 
many years has been the authoritative source of 
this rule, appears the following paragraph: 
**Tt is customary in measuring logs to take the 
djameter in the middle of the log, inside the 
bark. This is obtained by taking the diameter 
at each end of the log, adding them together, 
and dividing by two. It is usual to allow, on 
account of the bark, for oak, one-tenth or one- 
twelfth part of the circumference; for beech, 
ash ete. less should be allowed.’’ 

In Chapman’s book, ‘‘ Forest Mensuration,’’ 
which is the authoritative work on that subject, 
the statement is made that in the central hard- 
wood region where the Doyle and the Doyle- 
Scribner rules are used, it is customary to meas- 
ure the logs at the smaller end inside the bark. 
In the case of rafted logs it is the custom to 
scale the logs in the middle, allowing 2 inches 
for the bark. 

In his ‘‘Manual for Northern Woodsmen,’’ 
Austin Cary, logging engineer with the Forest 
Service, doubtless one of the best informed en- 
gineers in the country with respect to the prac- 
tical operations of logging, has the following 
to say: 

‘*The diameter measure for any board rule is 
obtained at the small end of the log and inside 
the bark. It is important in large and valuable 
timber that an.average diameter be taken. In 
dealing with fractional inches, there is’a variety 


of practice. Some scalers read uniformly from 
the inch nearest the exact diameter; some disre- 
gard all fractional inches and take the next inch 
below; some vary the practice according to 
length and taper of the individual log. 

‘*Probably, the most just practice to follow, 
as a general rule, is to throw out all fractions of 
inches up to and including one-half inch, and 
to read fractions over one-half inch as of the 
inch above. This practice gives results from 7 
to 10 percent greater than if all fractions of 
inches are thrown out.’’ 

From the foregoing it will be seen that there 
is room for difference of opinion with regard to 
the custom of measuring diameters. However, 
it is quite likely that the rule laid down in the 
booklet of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
is the one that is in vogue in the locality from 
which this inquiry comes.—EpIrTor. | . 


Definition of Log Run 


Please answer the following in your query 
and comment section: Is the sound wormy grade 
included in log run oak? Practically all lumber- 
men around here interpret log run lumber as the 
run of the log with the No. 3 common or mill 
cull excluded; but a short time ago I sold a car 
of 4/4 oak log run and the party I sold to con- 
tended that only the grades of FAS, selects, No. 1 
common, and No. 2 common are included in the 
log run oak, and that the sound wormy No. 3 com- 
mon ete. are excluded.—INQuiry No. 1,885. 

[This inquiry comes from a reader in West 
Virginia. The answer to his question evidently 
is found in the grading rule book of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, Page 50 
under ‘‘ Special Inspection,’’ as follows: ‘‘ Log 
run means the full run of the logs, with all 
grades below No. 2 common excluded.’’— 
Epiror. } 


Best Type of Shipping Container 


Are you willing to give me your ideas as to the 
most suitable type of shipping container? What 
sort of box do you think will be the best for 
shipping purposes for the next ten years? Ig 
the shipping container situation in general being 
handled satisfactorily and is the supply adequate? 

This information is being sought for a company 
which is considering going into the manufacture 
of containers, and wishes to equip itself to make 
that type of container which will be most satis- 
factory to the trade. 

The answers to the above questions will be most 
welcome, and in addition, if you have any sug- 
gestions as to improvements in containers or in 
the service which should be rendered, or as to 
suitable sources of further information, I shall 
be very glad to pass them along.—INQuIRyY No. 
1,883. 

[This inquiry comes from a New York ‘‘ mar- 
keting counselor.’’ As the manufacture of 
erating and boxes has been the subject of rather 
detailed study and investigation at the Forest 
Products Laboratory in Madison, Wis., and 
elsewhere, this inquirer has been referred to 
several sources for the information he seeks 
regarding the form of box and crating construe- 
tion. 

The National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers has published a book entitled ‘‘ Wood Box 
and Crate Construction,’’ prepared by the For- 
est Products Laboratory. The Wire Bound Box 
Manufacturers Association has published a book- 
let entitled ‘‘The Guardian of Good Merchan- 
dise’’; Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has pub- 
lished a booklet entitled ‘‘ Better Crating’’ and 
the United States Department of Commerce has 
published a booklet entitled ‘‘Packing for 
Foreign Markets.’’ It is believed that all of 
these publications are still available. Some of 
them are sent free on request, and others are 
charged for.—EDITor. | 
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The Pacific Mill at Minne- | dealers are of the opinion that 


apolis, Minn., was sold recently 
by J. Dean & Co. Camp & 
Walker, Minneapolis, were the 
purchasers. The price paid 
was $40,000. 


In consequence of the burn- 
ing of the Kellogg mill at El- 
lington, Wis., there will not be 
the usual quantities of logs and 
timbers brought to that town 
this winter, which makes it 
bad for farmers who depended 
on selling enough for their 


store bills. 
» * 2 


John S. Taylor, Wenona, 
Mich., has sold his one-third 
interest in the firm of Taylor 
& Moulthrop, manufacturers 
of lumber at Bay City, Mich., 
to Charles E. Lewes, of the 
latter place. The business will 
be conducted hereafter by the 
new firm, Moulthrop & Lewes. 

* 8 *& 


Little can be said concern- 
ing the outlook of the pine 
lumber business in Chicago at 
present. The members of the 
trade seem to have no defi- 
nite opinions in regard to 
business prospects. The pres- 
ent indications are certainly 
not flattering and most of the 





if they succeed in disposing of 
as much lumber in 1877 as 
they did in 1876, and at no 
lower prices, they will have 
reason to consider themselves 
fortunate. Bad as the trade 
has been it is not impossible 
that it may be worse, though 
every one hopes that the turn- 
ing point has been reached 
and passed. 
S eis 


The annual meeting of the 
Kirby-Carpenter Co., Chicago, 
Ill., was held at the yard office, 
Loomis Street near Twenty- 
second Street, recently. The 
officers for the ensuing year 
are as follows: A. A. Carpen- 
ter, president; S. M. Stephen- 
son, vice president and secre- 
tary, and S. P. Gibbs, treas- 


urer. 
* * * 


The cypress that exists so 
plentifully in Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, Tennessee and southeast 
Missouri must soon come into 
more general use, and it is 
astonishing that from the vag- 
aries of trade its special quali- 
ties have so long remained un- 
appreciated in the North and 
West. For shingles, finishing 


lumber and for everything for’ 





which proof against the weath- 
er is desired, cypress is unex- 
celled by any of the available 


woods. 
eS 8 6 


The firm of George E. 
White & Co., dealers in hard- 
woods at the corner of Sanga- 
mon and Kinzie Streets, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been dissolved 
lately and a stock company 
has been organized to continue 
the business under the name of 
the George E. White Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. The new 
concern starts off with a capi- 
tal of $50,000. 


* * * 


The demand for walnut from 
the eastern cities during 1876 
was remarkable as being desul- 
tory and free from the specu- 
lative color that has usually 
been its characteristics. It 
has been recognized as indis- 
putable that the eastern manu- 
facturers control the furniture 
trade over the entire Union, 
and that they can, by operat- 
ing wood and time saving ma- 
chinery and because of the 
lower rate of wages paid the 
workmen, produce articles of 
furniture at a lower cost than 


| the same articles can be pro- 


duced in the West. 
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Southern Pine Trade Active Despite Bad Weather 


Stocks of southern pine mills on Jan. 1 were 92.22 percent of 
normal, or practically the same as at the beginning of last 
year. The larger plants have been operating rather actively 
in an effort to build up assortments for spring trade, but re- 
ports seem to agree that the output of smaller, non-reporting 
mills is heavily curtailed by bad weather. 

During the week ended Jan. 21 new business practically 
equaled the cut. The mills are very optimistic about market 
prospects, and quotations have been stiffening. Buyers show 
no wish to place large orders, nor mills to secure them. The 
industrial is the most active section of the market. Retail yard 
demand continues to come largely from the South, as trade in 
the middle West has been held down by snow and cold, and 
similar conditions prevail in the Atlantic coast market. 
Dimension and boards are in most request, orders running 
rather heavily to lower grades, and including very small quan- 
tities of such items as flooring. 

Prospects for overseas trade are improving with the decline 
in vessel rates to Europe and east coast South America, and 
demand from the West Indies has increased, there having been 
large placements from Cuba, where 30,000 new houses are to 
replace those destroyed in the October cyclone. 


Northern Hardwood Quotations Are Being Marked Up 


The northern hardwood market is increasing in strength. 
The Jan. 1 unsold stocks of identical firms were less than one 
percent larger than on the same date of last year, so that the 
surplus that existed last summer has practically disappeared. 


‘ Stocks of some species and grades are low, and it is believed 


that there will be a shortage of these before the new cut comes 
into the market around June 1. Reports from the loggers say 
that this winter’s input will probably be twenty-five percent 
less than that of last season, so that the market is likely to re- 
tain or increase its strength. | 

During last week, birch FAS, selects and No. 3, in 5/4 and 
thicker ; soft elm No. 1 and better, in 12/ and 16/4, and hard 
maple flooring stock in No. 3 were marked up. Stocks of 
higher grade soft elm are scarce; the mills have little 6/ and 
8/4 hard maple; basswood stocks are running low, and No. 3 is 
becoming difficult to buy in any species. It is predicted that 
owing to the curtailment in the South, there will be a firming 
up of all woods competitive with southern species. 

Furniture, automobile and other industrial users seem to be 
the chief buyers, bad weather holding down building demand. 


Eastern Shortleaf Dull; Arkansas Demand Gaining 


North Carolina pine business continues dull, for in the 
greater part of its sales territory the retail yards are doing 
little business during cold weather. They are not buying be- 
yond their small, current needs, but it is expected that by Feb- 
ruary they will be much more actively in the market. West 
Coast competition is keen, and while most eastern producers 
await market betterment, some of them have sought business 
recently at concessions from lists that were already low, be- 
cause stocks were accumulating and order files declining. 

Trade in Georgia roofers is slow, but producers are finding 
encouragement in enlarged inquiry, and expect a quick gain 
in business volume as soon as more moderate weather comes to 
the North and East. Sellers have had difficulty in maintaining 
the low base of $18.50 for 6-inch in recent transactions, but it 
is seldom shaded more than 25 cents. They have therefore 
shortened operating time. 

Arkansas soft pine business appears to be gradually im- 
proving ; while gains in bookings are moderate, inquiries are in 
a good deal heavier volume. Most retail orders are for mixed 
ears, running largely to boards and shed stock and not includ- 


Lumber Statistics A ppear on Pages 52,53 and 54; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 109 to. 118 





ing much dimension. Principal industrial call is for crating 
stock. Large mill production is a little ahead of demand, but 
rains have curtailed small-mill output. Quotations are firm. 


Fir Output Further Reduced; Trade Is Improving 


Production on the West Coast continues curtailed. While 
some mills that shut down have resumed operations, many re- ° 
main inactive, and others have taken off night shifts or gone 
on short time. Snow and cold forced further curtailment in 
the last week, some of the largest mills closing. The shortness 
of log supplies had induced some of the camps to start up, 
though probably output had not reached more than fifty per- 
cent capacity, and these have had to cease operating. 

New business for the last three weeks ended Jan. 15 averaged 
thirty percent above production, and wire report for the week 
ended Jan. 22 shows it eight percent above production. Rail 
trade made up fifty percent of last week’s total, despite the 
bad weather in the middle West, but it did not reach the vol- 
ume of the previous week. Domestic cargo trade maintained 
its recent gain; the outlook for Atlantic coast business is im- 
proving, and California requirements are expanding. 


Southern Hardwood Demand Expands; Prices Advance 


Business booked by the southern hardwood mills during the 
week ended Jan. 22, according to telegraphic reports, was over 
three million feet ahead of actual production, which continued 
at around eighty-four percent of normal. 

The mills appear to have good sized stocks if the figure for 
total unsold is alone considered, but the proportion of shipping- 
dry material is low and is constantly being reduced. Total 
stocks Jan. 1 averaged 3,057,000 feet a unit against 2,887,000 
feet a unit on the same date last year, but this year the dry 
stocks of gum were 50.6 covered by orders, against 40.1 percent 
last year, and dry poplar was 31.1 percent covered by orders 
against a covering of 22.4 percent last year. 

Furniture and automobile makers are buying cautiously and 
according to current needs, which are expanding. Millwork 
demand for trim material is said to be fairly good. Oak floor- 


‘ing plants are taking little raw material, though sales are much 


better than for corresponding periods of last year. Overseas 
inquiries are reported to be plentiful. 

The gums are in strongest request, but both furniture makers 
and foreign buyers are showing more interest in oak. Prices 
of popular items have been marked up $1 to $2. 


Cypress Outlook Brighter; Redwood Demand Active 


Trade in cypress continues rather inactive in most markets, 
largely because of seasonal influences. In a good part of mid- 
dle West territory, rains and cold have prevented the develop- 
ment of trade, and the eastern market is in the grip of winter. 
Florida is using only a small quantity. Current orders are 
practically all for small lots for immediate use, but some place- 
ments for delivery into March have been noted. Inquiry is tak- 
ing on more life. It would appear that a few of the sellers 
have been allowing concessions, but lists as a rule are firm. 

Business in California redwood is quite active and recent 
bookings have sent files of unfilled orders to above normal. 
Production has been slightly above normal, yet orders received 
during the last three weeks have averaged about one-third 
larger. The biggest gain has been in business from northern 
California, where the settlement of labor troubles has enabled 
building to be resumed, and trade appears to be improving also 
in the southern part of the State. Eastern and foreign orders 
have shown decided increases. A good part of the eastern trade 
is with factory consumers, but more inquiry is coming from re- 
tail yards. Quotations show little change, but scattered ad- 
vances have occurred in some lists. 
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New Haven, Conn., Jan. 24.—Fred H. Lud- 
wig, president and general manager of the 
Meritt Lumber Yards (Inc.), Reading, Pa., was 
this year’s speaker before the Twentieth Engi- 
neers’ Memorial Foundation, Yale University. 
The address, delivered on the evening of Jan. 
20, was entitled, ‘*‘The Retail Lumber Dealer 
and How He Functions,’’ and was enthusiasti- 
cally received by the large audience, which in- 
eluded many retail lumber dealers from this 
city and the surrounding territory. 


Mr. Ludwig’s address opened with a brief 
history and description of the various branches 
of the lumber industry, including the timber 
grower, the lumber manufacturer, the wholesaler 
or the manufacturer’s sales agent, and the retail 
lumber dealer. 


In speaking of the place the latter now oc- 
eupies he said: ‘‘The lumber dealer who has 
keep abreast of the times has developed into a 
commodity merchant today and, although we 
still classify ourselves as retail lumber dealers, 
we are rapidly entering the class of building 
material merchants. The change hag not been 
brought about by our own methods, but by the 
activities of merchandisers of building materials. 
As retail lumber dealers we are learning we 
must make additions to the lines of commodities 
we handle, as a demand is created for them, 


otherwise sooner or later we will awaken to the: 


fact that great inroads have been made in our 
business by the competitor who carries a com- 
= line and who ean furnish everything from 

asement to roof. Therefore, while I still 
classify the retailer basically as a lumber dealer, 
I believe the time has come when, by common 
consent and custom, we should expect him to 
furnish everything that goes into the construc- 
tion of a house. Let me say here that a man to 


be a successful retail lumber dealer must be a 
practical lumberman, a good executive and, 
above all, a man with real vision.’’ 


The speaker divided the subject of retailing as 
follows: Location, yard layouts and sheds, 
stock, equipment, office and display rooms, cost 
department, personnel, advertising, sales promo- 
tion, quality guaranty, financial department, 
community responsibility. Each of these phases 
was discussed in detail. Mr. Ludwig’s conclu- 
sions on these matters are summed up briefly as 
follows: 

Experience everywhere seems to be directing 
new lumber yards into the more desirable sec- 
tions of the cities, instead of locating them on 
the back streets and in the more inaccessible 
neighborhoods formerly chosen for the average 
yard. 

The ideal condition is to have all lumber under 
cover. Yard layouts and sheds for storage ma- 
terially affect profits. The lumber dealer who 
expects to function effectively will make a very 
careful study of his yard design and shed con- 
struction. 

The amount of stock a dealer should carry 
depends entirely on the class of trade he intends 
to solicit. When customers are large buyers, 
generally use the same commodity and purchase 
it consistently throughout the year, the amount 
of stock can be regulated. If a general business 
is done, a larger inventory will be necessary. It 
is preferable to lean to the side of overstocking 
than understocking. The stock should be well 
selected as to grade, well assorted as to kinds 
and sizes, and the aim should be to carry the 
highest kind and type of material it is possible 
to secure. 

The time has arrived when the retail lumber 
dealer must equip himself with the proper types 





GENERAL 


B i i B 1 f 
The general situation is governed by hesitancy on the part of business, which is 
proceeding with much caution. Construction work has been curtailed by bad 
weather. Flour mills are operating at about 50 percent of 


capacity. Auto production shows some gains but there is con- 
siderable more unemployment in Detroit than a year ago. Com- 





modity prices show more strength with grains, hog products and cotton goods lead- 
ing. There has been an increase of cotton mill activity. Bank clearings at leading 
cities for the week ended Jan. 20 showed a gain of over 3 percent over the preceding 
week but a loss of over 4 percent compared with the like week of 1926. Business 
failures for the week ended Jan. 20 numbered 583 compared with 522 the preceding 
week and 507 in the like week last year. 


Bradstreet’s food index number for the week ended Jan. 20 was $3.49 compared 
with $3.48 the previous week. This was a gain of three-tenths of 1 percent over 
the preceding week but a loss of 2.5 percent from the like week of 

PRICES ast year. The Harvard wholesale commodity price index advanced 
to 142.1 for the week ended Jan. 19 from 141.9 for the week ended 

Jan. 12. 


Final official reports on railroad earnings for the first eleven months of 1926 
showed an increase of 4.5 percent over the like months of 1925 and a gain of 10.1 
percent in net operating income. Loadings of revenue freight 

RAILROADS for the week ended Jan. 15 totaled 950,045 cars, compared with 
940,800 cars for the preceding week—an increase of 9,245 cars. 


Car buying by the railroads is furnishing the bulk of the orders for the steel 
mills. Production has increased little, if any, and the situation is characterized 
as dull. Automobile steel sales have increased somewhat but the 

STEEL movement is under a year ago. An increase in orders for this class of 
material is expected soon, however, as the automobile factories are 

making plans for large production. The price competition is becoming more severe. 


There seems to be a slightly better tone to the agricultural situation. Cotton 

prices showed little change the last week but the technical situation continues to 

improve. Grain prices averaged higher, cash corn gaining 6 

AGRICULTURE certs in Chicago. Wheat trading is light and stocks at Chi- 

cago have declined, the visible supply being the smaliest in 

months. Grain movement continues under last year and below the average. Snow 
over the winter wheat belt has been beneficial to the crop. 








The Dealer and How He Functions 


of delivery unit so that each item can be handled 
in a satisfactory manner. Millwork demands 
equipment designed especially for it. Overhead 
eranes and derricks are coming into more gen- 
eral use for loading, unloading and piling. 

The retail lumber dealer who now is function- 
ing properly has a well equipped office and dis- 
play room and keeps his sheds and piles of lum- 
ber in such condition that he can show them at 
any time to men or women. 


The establishment of a cost accounting system 
enables the dealer to determine the various lines 
on which he is making a profit, and by compari- 
son with dealers in other territories, or in the 
same territory, he is able to locate business 
leaks which make profits unsatisfactory. The 
dealer may well consider increasing his cost of 
doing business, if he can correspondingly mer- 
chandise his materials at a higher price and, 
consequently, secure a better net result at the 
end of the year. 


The retail lumber dealer is not in a position 
to throw enough money into any advertising or 
promotional campaign to counteract the adver- 
tising done by other commodities. But he can 
secure high grade, energetic representatives and 
employees who, in a great measure, will be able 
to create that demand for homes which, today, 
is the basic reason for America standing where 
she does, and which is the hope of her patriotic 
citizenship. 

Advertising does not mean big newspaper space 
and the indiscriminate placement of advertise- 
ments in newspapers. It does mean a judicious 
expenditure of money for the purchase of space 
to tell the present and prospective home owner 
or builder what the yard has that he will be able 
to use and which will make him happier and 
more comfortable. ss 


Good advertising plus good sales promotion 
can mean only one thing—increased sales. Sales 
promotion means the building up of mailing lists 
that are circularized periodically, and the send- 
ing of letters to all prospects. Sales promotion 
makes easier the entree of the salesman into the 
home, or into the office of the purchasing agent, 
and the results of an interview are more satis- 
factory. Sales promotion has developed more 
home builders and owners than any other one 
thing. 

It is the lumber dealer’s duty to guarantee 
every commodity he sells, so that when the cus- 
tomer enters the door of the yard office he may 
feel that if the material which he purchases is 
not up to grade for the purpose for which it 
is to be used, the dealer will make good on the 
transaction. The future is going to bring about 
grade marking of all lumber handled in the 
United States. 


The progressive lumber dealers have set up 
separate departments in their own companies 
where provision is made for financing homes. 
There is no doubt but that a properly handled 
financial department will bring in as much busi- 
ness as any other department, and the retail 
lumber dealer who is looking into the future is 
preparing himself to take care of financing. 


The progressive lumber dealer must interest 
himself in the affairs of the community in which 
he lives and does business. As the community 
prospers, so will his business advance, and he, 
therefore, must take an active interest in every- 
thing that pertains to community development. 
He must belong to and be active in the chamber 
of commerce and support its work. He should 
belong to a noon-day luncheon club, and possibly 
have some of his department heads interested 
with him. He must necessarily support the 
State and national associations of his industry. 


GREATER EFFICIENCY is being obtained by the 
railroads in the use of fuel than at any other 
time in their history. During the first nine 
months of this year an average of 135 pounds 
of coal was required to move one thousand tons 
of freight and equipment one mile. This was 
the lowest average on record. 
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Personality in Advertising Important 
Factor in Dealer’s Success 


MepiA, Pa., Jan. 25.—A practical poet has 
been found in the person of C. Frank William- 
son, for many years engaged in the retail lum- 
ber business at Media, which is located sixteen 
miles from Philadelphia. His success in busi- 
ness is attributed in no small measure to the 
potency of his poetical pen. 

Contrary to the accepted belief that lyrical 
gentlemen are long-haired, dreamy and unbusi- 
ness-like, Mr. Williamson has harnessed his 
genius and by the application of verse, has 
built up one of the most substantial lumber 
concerns in this section of the State. A fleet 
of seven trucks, two tractors and a team of 
horses is kept busy hauling lumber, building 














View in yard of C. Frank Williamson (Inc.) 
Media, Pa., showing new crane 


materials, coal ete., orders for which have come 
in as a result of a series of the most remarkable 
poetical advertisements ever ‘‘built’’ by a re- 
tail lumberman. 

Over a quarter of a century ago, when the 
present proprietor of the Williamson establish- 
ment succeeded his father, he decided upon this 
novel advertising program, which he has ad- 
hered to up to the present time. Once a week, 
the Williamson copy appears in the Chester pa- 
pers and in the Media weekly, and is almost as 
widely read and quoted as the editorials of Dr. 
Frank Crane or the sage opinions of the late 
John Wanamaker, the cryptic business axioms 
of B. C. Forbes, or the Brisbane paragraphs. 

In these advertisements Mr. Williamson dis- 
cusses timely topics, the seasons, the weather, 
civic pride, in fact anything of interest. The 
copy is always in the form of poems, similar to 
the Walt Mason blank verse. But in justice to 
Mr. Williamson, it must be stated that he is not 
an imitator of Mason, for he began writing his 
alluring poetry before he had ever heard of the 
far-famed syndicate writer. 

Space does not permit the reproduction of 
more than a few of these gems, advertisements 
picked at random from a bundle of copy which 
will shortly appear in book form for future gen- 
erations of the Williamson family. The human 
touch has attracted attention, held it and cre- 
ated a steady demand for Williamson products. 
Today ‘‘lumber’’ and ‘‘Williamson’’ are 
synonymous in Media and vicinity, as a result 
of the good will and prestige reflected by the 
unique copy. 

Here’s a sample of Mr. Williamson’s poetical 
style: 

ET’S see what I might write about, on 

L which you’d cast your eye, there’s Coal 

and Lumber, Lime, Cement—on none of 
these we're shy. There’s lots of things arriv- 
ing this early summer weather, that might 
be of some benefit to you and me together. 

If you possess a garden and raise some lima 





beans, we have the cedar poles on hand that 
furnish them the means. And then there’re 
many other things like onions, peas, tomats 
—for this last mentioned vegetable, we sell 
lumber for the slats. Perhaps the walk up 
to your ‘house has suffered some decay, just 
send along your order, we'll send boards with- 
out delay. Has the drain that carries water 
from the house out on the lot, at some time 
been tramped and broken by some coal team, 
like as not? We have just the pipe to fix 
it, for we have ’most any size, you’ll find 
our stock convenient should such a _ break 
arise. Perhaps the shingles on the roof are 
now quite antiquated, and do not serve the 
purpose for which they were created. But 
what’s the use of putting up with such a 
situation, when we can furnish shingles that 
will stop this aggravation? 


Not so tong ago Mr. Williamson inventoried 
his stock and discovered that he had on hand 
several thousand posts. Now to sell posts these 
days, requires more than a five line classified 
advertisement, especially here in Pennsylvania, 
where posts are just as easy to dispose of as 
it is to sell electric fans to the Eskimos or fur- 
lined overcoats to the’ natives of the South Sea 
Isles. But the bard of Media sharpened his 
pencil, concentrated on the task before him and 
wrote a most inspiring advertisement. That 
this lyrical sales appeal was effective is a fact, 
as the posts were sold within a few days after 
the copy appeared. Here is what he said: 


OMETIMES when you put up a fence you 
want it inexpensive, and yet you want 
it to appear so it won’t be offensive. 

Now here’s a post I have on hand that may- 
be you might need, the price we put upon 
them is very small indeed. The posts them- 
selves you'll find quite small, and may not 
be admired, but then you'll find them suitable 
when wire is required. They’re cut from 
chestnut lumber that didn’t have the blight, 
and hewed by hand, as usual, and are six feet 
in height. Now listen to another thing that 
you may want to hear, and that’s the price 
that you will pay, it must not be too dear. 
The price we’re asking for these posts, is one 
so very small, that really I am ’most ashamed 
to mention it at all, but now that you have 
read this through, your interest may be tense, 
so I will tell you what it is—they’ll each be 
fifteen cents. The number that we have on 
hand is not so very great, so just send in 
your order before it is too late. 


The cheerful philosophy of the lumber mer- 
chant is further reflected in the following ad- 
vertisement, which has been widely copied by 
editors everywhere: 


LIKE to take a proverb and tear it bit by 
bit, just show it to my readers and an av- 
vertisement fit.. So here is one that strikes 
you in a most decided tone, about moss that’s 
never gathered, by the fabled rolling stone. 
Now if I was a preacher, and took this for 
my text, I’d talk about ungathered moss, and 
bring the stone in next. This.is my thought 
about it and I don’t stand alone—the moss 


is something worth our 
search, and man the 
rolling stone. We see at 
first there’s moss to 
gather, this is quite 
evident, and man 





C. FRANK 
WILLIAMSON, 


Media, Pa.; 


Whose Rhymed Ads 
Get Attention 








(the stone) can get it, 
if he has the right in- 
tent. The moss can stand for many things, 
but always for the best, to gather very much of 
it, will put you to the test. In some respects 
the human race is greatly like the stone, they 
often seem to miss the meat and only get the 
bone. In the strenuous life we’re living, we 
keep rolling on so fast, we don’t see what’s 
to gather until the thing is passed. I said 
a while ago, moss stands for what is good, 
so let it stand for things I sell, like lumber, 
coal or wood. Now don’t you in your hurry 
go rolling by my place, but just stop in and 
order and slacken up your pace. 


Three other examples of Williamson copy are 
given below. These are presented with the be- 
lief that they will contain an idea or two which 
retailers in other sections of the country can 
use to good advantage: 


HE glorious autumn weather we have 
this time of year is certainly conducive 
to fill one full of cheer. Each morning 

as you start the day the shining sun will 
greet you, and give you strength and courage 
for the troubles that may meet you. Take 
a disagreeable morning, you find the thing 
contagious, and if you are not careful your 
mood becomes outrageous. But no matter 
how each morning is there’re duties at your 
door, there’re things to buy and things to sell, 
it seems for evermore. You need lumber for 
the boardwalk, and shingles for the shed or 
else the fence is broken, or the ceiling over- 
head has cracked and any time may fall and 
do a lot of damage which you don’t like at 
all. Now we sell almost all you need to do 
the things I mention, and that’s the reason 
why I bring this ad to your attention. To do 
the duties of each day, just get yourself to- 
gether ‘twill help to meet the morrow, no 
matter what the weather. 


HAD to go to court last week, for I was 

on the list, and that each man should do 

his part, His Honor did insist. Some tried 
hard to be let off, but it was of no use, un- 
less you proved that you were sick, he’d not 
accept excuse. That this was right was easily 
seen, for how could court proceed, if every 
juror got excused, the court would stop, in- 
deed. As I sat in the court room and tried 
to fill up time, I made some observations, 
I'll bring to you in rhyme. ‘Most any one 
that waited there would surely learn some 
lessons, that one would hardly find elsewhere 


(Continued on page 97) 

















Showing the Williamson yard’s equipment of trucks, tractors and horses 
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Joliet Retailers, Though Near Chicago, Not Worried About Mail Competition— 
Local Yards Able to Give Better Service and Keep in Touch with Prospects 


Those of us who do not live in Chicago, 
even though we may visit it frequently, 
sometimes fail to realize the vast power and 
far reaching importance of this “city of the 
big shoulders” and the innumerable roots it 
has in the Mississippi Valley and beyond. 
The Realm does not intend to set out upon 
a description of this great focus of business 
at the south end of Lake Michigan. A thor- 
ough job would require months of investiga- 
tion and many volumes even to outline 
Chicago’s commerce and its reaches through 
the world; and when the subject of business 
had been treated in this way there would 
still remain enormous fields of other sorts of 
activity in which the big town engages. 
Those of you who have observed a failed 
bank in a small city must have been sur- 
prised as the stories drifted in of the far 
reaching hardship caused by the failure; for 
even a small bank in a modest village is tied 
in with trade and other social endeavors of 
far distant States. In a certain way this will 
suggest the dependence of private citizens 
upon the machinery of trade; and if you will 
multiply the village bank by a million or so 
you may get some dim idea of the place 
which Chicago holds in the financial and 
industrial life of the 
Valley and of the 


that in rush seasons they pass at all hours 
of the night. Wallpaper isn’t the only stuff 
trucked out; and of course much stuff is 
trucked out from Chicago to Joliet. Some 
of this in-coming freight doesn’t give us so 
much satisfaction, for a number of concerns 
are selling garages and even houses in our 
town and haul the lumber out from Chicago. 


Mail Concerns’ Methods 


“We'd rather, of course, that we could 
sell all these garages. I suppose the local 
yards do sell a large percentage of the stuff 
used in local buildings, and we don’t worry 
much about the outside competition, though 
it does cut a little into local sales. My im- 
pression, gathered from what I can hear by 
inquiring around, is that this outside busi- 
ness is rather playing out. It isn’t well 
enough organized to last, and I don’t believe 
it can be organized properly. The sale is 
made on monthly payments and necessarily 
carries a wide margin of profit; quite a little 
wider than local yards would ask when all 
factors are considered. Much is said about 
the convenience of such sales and little about 
the disastrous results of letting a payment 
pass. The companies that make the sale 


Some people without quite knowing it are 
living beyond income. But many would get 
by if everything went smoothly and accord- 
ing to schedule. They could meet their pay- 
ments; perhaps not easily, but yet they 
could meet them. But a man loses his job 
and doesn’t find another at once or has to 
take work that brings in less money. Or 
somebody gets sick. A child has to have its 
tonsils out, or the mother has appendicitis, 
or some other of the countless possible ail- 
ments happen along that must be attended 
to at once. I don’t need to tell you about 
those possibilities. The family income that 
was carrying a maximum load before can’t 
take on this added burden. It seems only 
reasonable, in the light of the rosy picture 
painted by the garage salesman and the 
convenience of payment which he talked 
about so fluently, to think that a payment 
or two may be passed. It’s just to get the 
family over an emergency, and surely every- 
body understands about that. 

“But this alien finance corporation doesn’t 
understand. It is in business for profit and 
not to finance family surgery. It expects to 
be paid according to contract and says so. 
Explanations about the kindly statements of 
the salesman cut no 
figure. He’s out of 





country. 

Even outside the 
city proper, a person 
feels the swing and 
rhythm of the big 
town. There is the 
so-called Chicago dis- 
trict, including cities 
and towns in Illinois, 
Indiana and Wiscon- 
sin; industrial and 
commercial points 
within the immediate 
ring of Chicago in- 
fluence. Heavy truck 
lines connect these 
cities with Chicago proper, and the Outer 
Belt railroad makes a swing around the city, 
connecting these outer towns so that fac- 
tory products, fabricated in any of these 
points, can be sent around to connect with 
any railroad entering Chicago. 


Joliet an Industrial City 


Theo. L. Gross, secretary and treasurer 
of the Gross & McGowan Lumber Co., men- 
tioned the industrial character of Joliet. 
“Joliet used to be known as the Rock City,” 
Mr. Gross said, “on account of the big quar- 
ries. Quantities of stone are still quarried, 
but I imagine if we were to select a name 
now, to indicate our chief industrial prod- 
uct, we’d call ourselves the Wallpaper City. 
There are some five big plants here now, 
turning out this kind of wall decoration. 
The road in front of our plant is a trunk 
highway leading into Chicago. That big 
truck you see passing is taking wallpaper 
into Chicago. We see such trucks, some- 
times singly, sometimes in convoys, hauling 
this material, passing all day; and I believe 








Joliet, Il., is forty miles from Chicago and is surrounded by fine farms. 
one of the better farmsteads. 


immediately dispose of the paper to some 
hard-boiled Chicago financing corporation 
and thus let go of the entire transaction. 
They couldn’t do otherwise and continue to 
do business, for they need all their none too 
ample capital. The owner is surprised and 
probably a little disturbed to find that he 
must make his payments to a concern of 
which he never heard before, which has its 
offices in a distant point and which knows 
nothing and cares nothing about the con- 
versations and the informal agreements be- 
tween owner and garage salesman. Every- 
thing is strictly according to the written 
contract, and the owner may not have read 
this contract over with care and may not 
have understood and appreciated the legal 
teeth in some obscure clauses. Even so all 
goes well, despite the fact that the prices 
usually is high, unless there is a failure to 
pay an installment. 

“Americans everywhere in these days are 
living right up to the limit of current in- 
come. If they were not, there would be less 
demand for and use of installment selling. 


it. If the owner 
wants to hunt up the 
salesman and _ see 
what he’ll do, that’s 
all right; but in the 
meantime the pay- 
ment is due and must 
be paid. The sales- 
man is not to be 
found; or if he is 
found, he’s regretful 
but can do nothing. 
The deal is complet- 
ed, so far as he’s 
concerned, and is 
quite out of his 
hands. He explained about these monthly 
payments and thought of course the owner 
understood about them. 

“The result is that the harassed debtor 
must pay, some way. No loophole exists. 
If he doesn’t, the company begins closing 
down on its lien, and the deal begins costing 
the debtor some real money. He scrapes 
the money out of the depleted family budget, 
hunts up a loan shark, hocks some family 
possession or in some other very expensive 
way meets his obligations. In the meantime 
what he tells his friends and neighbors 
doesn’t help this alien concern to sell more 
garages. Of course the crop of suckers is 
large, and other concerns with the old 
hook concealed in new and attractive bait 
come along. But as I said before, I believe 
this particular kind of outside competition 
is decreasing. 


These buildings are on 


Sticks to Conservative Financing 


“This company sticks rather. closely to 
old-fashioned kinds of financing, both be- 
cause people understand it better and be- 
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cause in a general way we get a rather more 
responsible kind of prospect. Of course any- 
thing that is bought on credit has to be paid 
for. Bank or real estate loans or advances 
made by the building and loan have to be 
met. They are no different in this respect 
than the payment-by-the-month agreement. 
But they are different in at least two other 
respects. In the first place, they are made 
by local people who have a chance to know 
something about the borrowers and who are 
usually disposed in a real crisis to make the 
terms a little flexible. In the second place, 
they are made as outright and understood 
loans and not as rather obscure matters in 
the background that are covered up by the 
emphasis of some salesman upon the pleas- 
ures of owning something or other immedi- 
ately, with payments mentioned merely as 
something that may easily be made at 
leisure. We don’t get the easy-going and 
irresponsible people on our books; the people 
who can’t resist a thing if it can be bought 
in this supposed “easy” method, out of in- 
come. Perhaps we lose some little profitable 
trade in this way, but we save ourselves 
some inevitable losses, too; losses that have 
to be made up by a wider margin of profits 
on sales that do get paid for. 


Risks Picked with Care 


“You might think from what I’ve said that 
we never sell a job on monthly payments, 
but this ig not quite true. We do make a 
limited number, and quite often these bills 
are for garages. But we do no special adver- 
tising of this fact, for we want to pick our 
risks with considerable care. They are per- 
sons known to us personally, who have more 
than just an average capacity to pay out on 
such an agreement. We have a pretty defi- 
nite understanding that while the bill is be- 
ing paid out the customer is not to buy a new 
car or a radio or join a country club or other- 
wise contract obligations that can wait until 
his obligation to us is cleared up. We carry 
the paper, ourselves. Naturally we don’t 
accept frivolous excuses for passing over a 
payment. We follow these things closely 
and carefully. But I think that never in our 
rather extended experience has a monthly- 
payment deal been completed without our 
passing over at least one or two payments 
for reasons that seemed to us sound. 


“Business in Joliet is running along pretty 
well. We have quite as much local competi- 
tion as we want, and there are rumors of one 
or two more yards coming in. Naturally 
we’re sorry about this, for to the best of 
my knowledge the demand in Joliet has not 
been so great that people couldn’t get lum- 
ber promptly and at a reasonable price from 
the established yards. I believe, too, from 
what I hear, that the present tendency is 
toward fewer rather than more yards. The 
large capital needed and the increasing serv- 
ice demanded of a first-class yard would 
seem to point logically to fewer and better 
units. An increase in the number of yards 
brings up rather destructive competition 
that not only lessens profits but that is 
likely to bring with it the use of destructive 
selling methods and a slowing up of the log- 
ical development of service. One of the valu- 
able features of Joliet retailing is an estab- 
lished custom of meeting with all dealers 
at regular intervals. There is never any 
discussion of prices, but the simple fact of 
being acquainted stops some useless and de- 
tructive but rather natural policies. Dealer 
associations find a good many practical 
things to work at; but I think one of their 
most. useful accomplishments is getting com- 





petitors acquainted. Another useful thing, 
of course, is study of costs.” 


Building in Joliet Brisk 


Howard E. Leach, of Leach Bros., echoed 
Mr. Gross’s statement that building in Joliet 
is going along at a quite satisfactory rate, 
and he also mentioned the fact that Joliet 
lies in the Chicago district and in a general 
way shares in the prosperity of the big city. 
These cities on the Outer Belt feel local de- 
pressions when their particular industries 
are affected; but they also share in the great 
momentum that carries Chicago along. The 
American drift toward the cities goes stead- 
ily on, due to many causes, some of which 
are probably not apparent. It’s a deep run- 
ning current that may be explained in detail 
but that probably in its general aspect is 
due to a quiet but revolutionary shift in 
American economic conditions; the shift 
from a predominantly agricultural to an in- 
dustrial society. This drift goes on fairly 
steadily, even when some local industries are 
dragging bottom. Chicago is so big and 
diversified that nothing short of a serious 
national depression can affect all its lines. 
Consequently the Chicago district grows and 
furnishes business and employment to its 











Pulpit Rock near Joliet, Ill., one of the beauty 
spots of the State 


people year after year. This growing popu- 
lation must be housed. 

Leach Bros. conduct a general lumber 
business and keep an eye on industrial con- 
ditions as the immediate source of trade. 
There is little or no farm trade for any 
Joliet yards, unless it be small ones lying 
well out; but the city, lying 40 miles out of 
Chicago, is surrounded by farms, and Mr. 
Leach chose to talk quite a bit about Illinois 
agriculture. He is, himself, something of a 
farmer, for he owns a large tract of land 
within 18 or 20 miles of the stockyards. 
This farm is operated for him by a man who, 
he says, is one of the best farmers he knows. 
And yet for several years the land has 
yielded but little net profit. He holds it in 
the hope that conditions will change and also 
that with rapidly growing cities around it 
the farm will increase in value. 


Farmers Not Prosperous 


“Farming is important to Illinois,” Mr. 
Leach said, “but the farmers down State 
have no great amount to show for their work 
these last five years. You can’t blame the 
poor fellows for being discontented or even 


for looking hopefully at the uncertain rem- 
edies that may lie in politics. If you’ve been 
down there lately you must have heard a 
good deal of talk about Frank Lowden. He 
talks their language, and he probably knows 
more than anybody else about the relation 
of agriculture to industry and commerce. 
Of course, in a sense he’s a politician, for 
he’s allied with a political party, and if he 
makes a try for high office he’ll have to do 
it as a party man. But it’s surprising, or 
must be to a person from the East, to find 
how little partisan politics is involved in the 
farm talk about the former governor. You 
can’t tell when you hear a farmer talking 
hopefully about what Lowden knows and 
can do whether the farmer is a Democrat 
or a Republican. Some Republican farmers 
don’t think that political remedies will be 
any good, and they don’t want attention 
diverted from commercial organization by 
what they consider a vain chase after 
political pills. Many Democrats are of a 
different opinion and look with hope to 
Lowden in the next presidential race, re- 
gardless of party lines. All of them agree 
that something must be done to save their 
own business and to keep the country in 
balance. They are all agreed that the East 
is indifferent to the agricultural Middle 
West. I read an article not long ago that 
claimed farmers are prosperous. I wish the 
writer could be out here a while to share in 
that so-called prosperity. 


“Joliet is considerably interested in the 
deep waterways projects and especially the 
one through here, to connect the Great Lakes 
with the Mississippi. No one but experts, 
I suppose, really know how effective it would 
be. It might benefit us somewhat. At least 
it couldn’t hurt us any. We might possibly 
get a little lumber by water, but as I under- 
stand it most of the southern mills are not 
located on navigable streams. Transferring 
lumber from cars to boats at southern river 
ports probably would cost as much as the 
cheaper water rates would save. But if 
other commodities could be shipped by water, 
to and from Chicago, we’d share indirectly 
in the benefits.” 


Writes Verses on “One Year Ahead” 


A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN recently chanced to see some verses which 
E. C. Brown, manager of mail sales and adver- 
tising, Allied Belting Co., Greenville, Ohio, had 
just penned in response to a fine poetical ex- 
pression sent to him by an old friend, Colonel 
H. B. Kingsley, of the Kingsley Paper Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Because of the timely charac- 
ter of Mr. Brown’s verses, and the further fact 
that the Allied Belting Co. is so well known to 
the retail lumber trade as makers of the famous 
Green Duck N. 8. (non-sag) carpenters’ aprons, 
the lines are of special interest. The little poem, 
which was entitled ‘‘One Year Ahead,’’ fol- 
lows: 


One year ahead! How far it seemed 
When back in our boyhood’s glad days. 
But now, with youth so long, long past 
And heads all covered with gray, 

One little year, like a meteor flash, 

And all our hopes so vast 

Fall so far short of what we meant 
Because the year speeds fast. 


We learned years ago that all that’s worth while 
Is in standing erect before God; 
Not in silver or gold, but the good we can do 
And relations we make as we trod 
*Long the trail to the sun’s going down; 
When just for a moment the dark of the past 
Hides the glorious sheen of our crown. 
Let us live should the year bring us near to the 
brink 
The darkness is welcomed, not feared, 
But only reveal what the Great Builder meant 
When He said, “The mansion’s prepared,” 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Own Your Home, Lumberman Urges 


Wausau, Wis., Jan. 24.—‘‘ Folks, build your 
home first, and let the luxuries go until later 
on.’’ This is the plea made by F. O. Crocker, 
manager retail lumber department of the Wis- 
consin Box Co., of this city, in an article con- 
tributed by him to the special section of the 
local daily newspaper devoted to boosting Thrift 
Week. His company further took advantage of 
the ‘‘Own Your Home Day’’ of Thrift Week 
to call upon the people of the community to 
** Build a Home During 1927.’’ A much reduced 
reproduction of the company’s attractive adver- 
tisement stressing this slogan appears on this 
page. 

In the article referred to Mr. Crocker sets 
forth some of the reasons why every family 
should own its home, as follows: 

We have all heard the old saying, “What is 
home without a Mother,” but did you ever stop 
to think of Mother without a home, or your 
children without a home? Are you doing your 
duty as a man, in providing your wife and family 
with a home? The little wife had every honest 
reason to expect it of you when she married you. 
Owning a home of your own is one of the greatest 
blessings you can enjoy. Even the birds own 
homes. 

We all like to sit back and think of the good 
times spent in the old home, memories of the 
flower garden and lilac bushes. Yes, and the 
onion and lettuce beds, and the corner of the 
yard where we dug worms to go fishing. Some of 
us have thought of our attic bedrooms where we 
slept next to the rafters and how in the morning 
we would grab our trousers in one hand, shirt in 


the other, and run downstairs to dress back of 
the old stove. I can remember the old well where 
mother hung the butter in a sack at the end of 
a long rope. The well was twenty-eight feet 
deep, and I fell down the whole length and my 
sister climbed down after me and helped me out. 
Maybe the water was not as clear for a while, 






The man who owns his home creates another circle of life, 
adds another unit to the structure of the nation; he be- 
comes a substantial citizen and an active force in the com- 
munity in which he dwells. 


If you want something to hold to, hold to your home! Sac- 
rifice for it, serimp for it, save for it—then BUILD IT. 
You'll enjoy the happiness that comes only with home- 
ownership. 


We'll gladly show you our large library of home plans, and 
plan with you to help you save money. 


WisconsinBoxCo. 


917 Town Line Read Phone 5265 


Showing how the retail lumber department of 
the Wisconsin Box Co., Wausau, Wis., is backing 
up national ‘‘ Build a Home First’’ movement 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Uses Boys to “Dig Up” Prospects 


Using the boys who deliver the local newspaper to secure tips 
on prospective new building and repair work is an excellent idea 
that is being effectively used by the Diffenbaugh Lumber & Coal 
Co., Monmouth, Ill. On the back of the 6x4-inch card used appears 
the following explanatory note: 


“SAY FOLKS—the boy who delivers your paper gets paid for 
every one of these cards he returns to us marked with one or more 
X’s. This boy has been faithful to you in all kinds of weather, so 





if you need a “Handy Man.” 





WE OFFER OUR SERVICES to anyone who contemplates using 
BUILDING MATERIALS of any kind. 


If you will tell us what you are going to do we will give you valuable information, 
send you samples, mail plans of the thing you want to build, and show you the Money 
Saving part of the deal. ALL FREE TO YOU. Please check with an “X” the thing 

ou are interested in and hand to thc boy who carries your Review-Atlas as we pay 
him for each card MARKED and returned to , = He does this work on his own time. 


New Residence......... Remodeling ......... ee 5” PRS 
Cement........ Chicken House........Fences........ IMFOBC.... 2.0. a 
Oak Flooring........Ladders........ Built-in Ironing i ake aaa d Breakfast 
DE. cecccee Ns 4:50 ask aoe Garden Lattice.......... Picket Fences.......... 
Bird Houses......... Anything Else.........  . 0 3 eA ees 
Remarks 


Thank you! We show you how to save money. That’s a pleasure to us. Your 
paper carrier will appreciate this as much as we will. 


DIFFENBAUGH LUMBER & COAL CO. 


Phones 6 and 17—Monmouth, Illinois 
N. B.—A “Handy Man” hangs around our office. He says he can do anything. Call in 











help him to make a little money on the side. We employ the boy 
because he knows all the people on his route.” 


Another paragraph on the back calls attention to the fact that 
“thirty-eight years in the lumber and coal business has taught us 
the wants of the people of Monmouth. We know that forked coal 
is the cleanest. We furnish a man to load your wagon.” 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 








but it was nobody's business, we owned the wel} 
and no landlord had a kick coming. Those were 
the happy days. 

How about your children? Will they have 
sweet memories of the old home you provided for 
them, or will they only remember the many times 
they had to move and the scoldings they got for 
breaking windows and scratching and marking the 
walls in rented houses? 

Folks, build your home first. Let the luxuries 
go until later on. You don’t have to build a 
mansion, but build according to your means. Builé 
a home this year. There was never a time when 
it was easier to build than now. All you need 
is one quarter of the cost, and the building and 
loan association will loan you the balance on 
easy payments. 


Little Rock Has New Retail Yard 


LitTLE Rock, Ark., Jan. 24.—Following the 
resignation of L. M. Hawkins as president ang 
manager of the Home Lumber Co., at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of that con- 
cern last week, announcement was made of the 
formation of the Hawkins Lumber Co., with 
Mr. Hawkins as president. The new concern, 
which will be located at 2624 West Thirteenth 
Street, will open about Feb. 1 with a complete 
line of lumber and building materials. 


Mr. Hawkins is a retailer of long experience, 
having been engaged in the lumber business for 
22 years. Before becoming president of the 
Home Lumber Co. two years ago, he had oper- 
ated the Harrisburg Lumber Co. at Harrisburg, 
for ten years. He is a past president of the 
Arkansas Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and was one of two delegates chosen * repre- 
sent the Little Rock Lumbermen’s Association 
on the recent South Arkansas textile tour. 

C. R. Black, of Corning, was chosen to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hawkins as president of the Home 
Lumber Co. D. C. Hastings, of Crossett, was 
elected vice president, and M. D. Turnage, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Novel Method of Displaying Doors 


There are various ways used by dealers for 
displaying samples of the various types of doors 
that they carry in stock, usually a rack or some 
similar device being used, which course is a very 
satisfactory method, especially where space is 
at a premium, as the rack method permits exhib- 
iting a good many doors in quite limited space. 

But the novel method employed by. the Heib- 
ner Co. (Ine.), Canton, Ohio, has some very 
marked advantages. Of course, the circum- 
stances that led the company to adopt the plan 
now in use were out of the ordinary, in that it 
was the fitting up of new office quarters, which 
necessitated the installing of partitions between 
the various departments. 


The idea struck G. L. Heibner, president of 
the company, that here was a good opportunity 
to ‘kill two birds with one stone,’’ by using, to 
form the partitions, sample doors of each of the 
types carried in stock, finished on both sides in 
the many different ways that are now available, 
thus making the partitions themselves consti- 
tute a permanent exhibit that not only would 
enable the prospective home owner to select the 
kind of doors he wanted, but also to see just 
how they would look finished in any effect that 
he might select. 

Accordingly, the partitions of the four smaller 
rooms into which the office space was divided, 
was formed of doors, these, of course, being 
placed perpendicularly and set edge to edge. 
The joints, where the edges of the doors come 
together, are covered with narrow strips of wood, 
painted black, which serves to outline each door, 
making a general panel effect that is very pleas- 
ing. The partitions do not extend up to the 
ceiling but are merely the height of the doors, 
the space above that height being entirely open. 
A molding is run around the top to set them 
off and give the finished appearance that is de- 
sirable. 

This arrangement permits the use of twenty- 
six different doors in the manner that has been 
explained. These doors are painted and fin- 
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ished differently on each side, showing fifty-two 
different effects, among which are the following: 


English antique 
Spanish antique 
Hammered iron 
Antique over gold 
Antique butternut 
Weathered oak 
Mission over oak 
English gray oak 
Natural gray oak 
Dark gold oak 
Mission over birch Moss green 

Wood tint birch Weathered oak pine 
Wood tint No. 215 birch Dark umber 
Tobacco brown birch Black mahogany 
Walnut birch French gray 

Light oak birch Ivory 

Cherry pine White 

Coffee with cream Light golden oak 
Walnut over oak Natural 

Light oak Brown mahogany 


Besides this novel and comprehensive display 
of doors, the company has on display a variety 
of moldings, panels, siding etc., while in one of 
the office rooms a breakfast table and benches 
are shown, in another a built-in telephone cab- 
inet, and in still another a medicine cabinet and 
built-in ironing board. 


Ebony oak 

Dark silver gray oak 
Light silver gray oak 
Golden oak birch 

Dark oak birch 

Red mahogany birch 
Brown mahogany birch 
Early English over birch 
Rosewood pine 

Fumed oak pine 


Cleaning Up Odds and Ends 


‘*Collect all odds and ends of stock and turn 
them into cash by ‘bargain sales,’ special ad- 
vertising ete.’’ 

That is one of the special activities recom- 
mended by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for deal- 
ers to pursue during January, in a schedule of 
month-to-month advertising and selling plans, 
printed in the December 18 issue, beginning on 
front cover, which has been strongly commended 
by a number of retailers, in letters to this paper, 
as a very practical and suggestive guide. 

An interesting example of the practical appli- 
cation of this idea is reported by a letter just 
received from M. E. Britton, resident manager 
Green Bay Lumber Co., Atlantic, Iowa, who 
encloses an advertisement of a special clearance 
sale recently conducted with excellent results. 
This advertisement (reduced about one-half) is 
reproduced on this page. It originally appeared 
in the local daily newspaper, extending across 
six columns at top of one of the news pages. 

Mr. Britton says that the response to this ad- 
vertisement has been even better than he ex- 
pected, especially in view of the fact that the 
weather became very unfavorable the day fol- 
lowing the beginning of the sale. ‘‘As soon as 
the weather moderates a little,’’ writes Mr. 
Britton, ‘‘we expect to follow up our leads, and 
I believe that by the end of February we will 
have one of the cleanest stocks we have ever 
had.’’ 

Dealers who attended the annual convention 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
at Minneapolis last week, or who read the re- 
port thereof appearing in the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN of Jan. 22, no doubt were impressed by 
the very practical suggestions made along this 
same line by B. A. Webster, of the Webster 
Lumber Co., Mason City, Iowa, in the course 
of a fine address on winter sales. Mr. Webster 
strongly advised dealers, after completion of 
their inventory, to hold a February clearance 
sale for the purpose of disposing of the odds 
and ends and slow moving stock that inevitably 
accumulate about every retail yard. He told of 
a dealer who had tried it, with the result that 







surely save you money. 


Special Clearance Sale! 


A sale of merit—cleaning up odds and ends! We are overstocked oif a 
number of items that we ar& willing to sacrifice on to make way for 
spring stocks. “Look\over the list. Check up your needs, We. can 


Green Bay Lumber Company. 


he cleared his yard of everything that he de- 
sired to get rid of, and in the process made many 
new friends. That would seem to be a pretty 
forceful testimonial as to the value of special 
sales of this character. 


New Plant Is Splendidly Equipped 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 24.—The leading ar- 
ticle in the January issue of ‘‘ Birmingham,’’ 
official magazine of the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce, is devoted to a description and 
illustrations of the magnificent new plant of the 
Estes Lumber Co. The plant, which is located 
on Vanderbilt Road and Seventeenth Avenue, 


of 5% percent of its gross sales being set apart 
for that purpose. Various forms of publicity 
are used, including a monthly sales magazine 
featuring homes, plans and other building sug- 
gestions, and a large mailing list is maintained. 
Five outside salesmen are employed for follow- 
ing up inquiries and finding new prospects. 
Retailer’s Display Wins First Prize 
LAPAYETTE, IND., Jan. 25.—Numerous samples 
of built-in millwork and specimens of thirty- 
eight different kinds of wood carried in stock 
featured the attractive exhibit of the Lafayette 


Lumber Co. which was awarded first prize at the 
recent Industrial Expo- 











Display made by the Lafayette Lumber Co., Lafayette, Ind., which was 
awarded first prize at the Industrial Exposition recently held in that city 


North, just a few blocks from the center of 
the city, covers an area of thirteen acres and 
will when completed include fourteen buildings. 
The total cost is $250,000, and the plant is ac- 
knowledged on all sides to be unequaled in the 
South, and one of the finest and most up-to-date 
in the entire country. 

Centered about the main office building are a 
number of structures, including three ware- 
houses, with new Lamella roof construction, and 
three lumber sheds, each 440 feet in length. The 
new office building is a very artistic structure of 
buff pressed brick, with green French tile roof, 
furnished and equipped throughout in a most 
modern manner for the comfort and convenience 
of employees and customers. 

The story of the Estes company is one of re- 
markable growth. It is in fact the story of Thorn- 
ton Estes, the president,:who some: years ago 
launched the business in a little brick building 
that had been a livery stable. Mr. Estes is one 
of the civic leaders of Birmingham, being presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Rotary Club, past presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Club, past president 
of the Southern Club, past vice president of 
the Birmingham chamber of commerce, and also 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation. In addition he is a member of the Coun- 
try and Community clubs and other local organ- 
izations. 

The Estes Lumber Co. believes in and system- 
atically practices advertising, an appropriation 





DROP SIDING - FENCING - BARN BATTENS 
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DIMENSION SHINGLES — STUCCO DASH 
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sition sponsored by the 
local post of the Ameri- 
ean Legion. The expo- 
sition was held in the 
new State Armory, just 
completed last month; 
for which the Lafayette 
Lumber Co. furnished 
the lumber and mill- 
work, 

The exhibit was 
planned to exemplify 
the fact that the com- 
pany ’s stocks and equip- 
ment justify the slogan, 
‘*Tf it is made of wood, 
we can make it.’’ The 
samples on exhibition 
were closely inspected 
by a great many visit- 
ors, and created a good 
deal of interest on the 
part of all. 

In making the awards 
the judges did not con- 
sider elaborate decora- 
tions and _ trimmings, 
but based their decisions primarily upon the 
advertising and educational value of the dis- 
plays, and the closeness with which they typi- 
fied the particular lines of business represented. 


Change in Indiana Yard Concern 


TERRE Haute, INpD., Jan. 24.—William J. 
Stuebe, active in lumber organization work in 
Indiana and a director of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana, has announced 
the purchase by himself and associates of the 
Hoosier Lumber Co. at Terre Haute. Joseph 
Straughan and Harry R. Harrison are the other 
principal stockholders. Charles McCabe, former 
owner of the Hoosier plant, which carries a com- 
plete line of lumber and building materials, wil? 
retain some stock in the new corporation, which 
has just been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000. 

The sale effects an important change in lum- 
ber circles in that section. Mr. Stuebe, for fif- 
teen years had been vice president and general 
manager of the Hooton Lumber Co., of Terre 
Haute, while Mr. Harrison had been secretary- 
treasurer of the same company for a period of 
about six years. Mr. Straughan has been con- 
nected with the Hoosier company about twelve 
years. The Hoosier company first was started 
by Mr. McCabe in 1907 and has had a success- 
ful growth since that time. 





_ MOLDINGS 


ATLANTIC 








This siz-column newspaper display of an Atlantic (Iowa) dealer brought excellent sales results 
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Club Gathers Data on Selling 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 24.—Casting about for 
ways and means to increase the effectiveness of 
selling efforts the Retail Sales Club of the For- 
est Products Association of Maryland (Inc.) has 
formulated a questionnaire, touching upon vari- 
ous matters likely to come up in the course of the 
daily routine, and asked members to submit an- 
swers. The queries are as follows: 

1. Do you report in person to the office before 
starting the day's work? 

2. Do you have daily conferences or any per- 
sonal interviews with your supervising officer? If 
so, what is the nature of this conference? 

3. What methods are used to jack you up or 
stimulate you in making sales? 

4. When and how is your daily work planned, 
and by whom? 

5. Do you have regular office hours, or do you 
have a system of reporting periodically to your 
office during the day? If so, what is the system? 

6. Place a check mark after the following items 
fer which you are responsible: 

a. Finding prospects 
b. Bringing lists to the office to be figured 
ce. Pricing of the estimate 


d. Delivery of the estimate to the pros- 
pective customer 

. Closing of sale 

Supervision of shipping 

. Follow-up on sales to see that the 
service is satisfactory and that the job 
progresses as it should 

h. Collection of the account 


General remarks on the above questions: 
7. Do you have weekly or monthly conferences 


of the salesmen with the sales manager? If so, 
what is the nature of the conference? 


8. Do you operate at large throughout the city 
or is each salesman assigned to a territory for 
which he is responsible? 


9. Check the one of the following which most 
nearly describes the manner in which you are com- 
pensated : 


we reo 


a. Straight salary 

b. Commission 

ec. Salary and commission 
d. Bonus plan. 

If you are paid either in whole or in part on a 
commission basis, how is the commission computed ? 
That is, is it based on total sales, gross profit on 
your sales, or net profit on your sales? . 

10. What do you consider to be the most satis- 


factory method of compensation from the stand- 
point of the yard and the salesmen? 


11. What is your relationship with the shipping 
department? 


12. How much authority do you have in the 
original pricing and subsequent change of prices on 
estimates ? 

13. What checks do you have in your yard to be 
sure that the quantities shipped to any job are 
correct ? 

14. Do you report and keep a record of: 

a. To whom you lost the job? 
b. Why you lost it? 

15. Do you analyze the transaction to find out 
whether the reason for losing the order might be 
overcome on subsequent occasions and thus make 
it possible for you to get this man’s business? 


16. When you are reasonably sure that the man 
has a real preference for a competitor of yours, 
what is your method of handling this account? 





ONE TIE operator in Arkansas is partly getting 
around the short-length lumber problem by cut- 
ting his logs long enough to make two ties, then 
sawing off the side lumber before cutting to 
tie lengths. 


Interesting Women in Buying 


February is one of the most favorable months of the entire 
year for the lumberman to interest women in buying. For 


[By Bab Bell] 


4. Then there is the occasional storm window which may 
need to be added even at this rather late stage. Contrary to 





it is during that month that 
they ‘‘begin to get ready’’ to 
houseclean. And this getting 
ready brings an opportunity 
for the lumberman to offer 
various suggestions in the way 
of interior additions to house- 
hold comfort. To be sure, the 
individual sales items may be 
small, but they ‘‘count up.’’ 


Although most women do 
not begin the actual house- 
cleaning campaign until 
April, or possibly May, the 
“‘bee’’ is in their bonnets long 
before then. All during Feb- 
ruary there are constantly re- 
volving in their minds certain 
changes they would like to 
make in their homes. There- 
fore, this is the time for the 
lumberman to get busy. Who 
knows but that many women 
would make interior additions 
if they had the proper incen- 
tive, instead of venting their 
dissatisfaction with existing 
arrangements by moving all 
of the furniture to new and 
untried corners? It is up to 
the lumberman to furnish 
this incentive. 

Here are a few suggestions 
as to ways by which the lum- 
berman might interest his 
women customers: 


1. The addition of a closet to » bedroom where the storage 
space for clothes is inadequate. 
of shelves to add to an old closet. 
hanging the extra outside garments is always timely during 
the winter months, for then its need is felt most keenly. We 
have just finished adding two such closets in our own home. 

2. The laying of a new kitchen floor. 

3. Refinishing the attic room or that extra room that has 


never been completed. 


Or perchance there’s a set 


“More and More, the Woman Decides” 


We made up our mind four years ago that not enough at- 
tention had been paid to the women folks as a buying factor. 
In everything else connected with the home she is the govern- 
ing factor, so why not in the building of the home itself? 

We found at the start that the average woman could not 
visualize blueprints; and while she could appreciate pictures of 
cabinetwork, she was sometimes doubtful of how it would look 
in her home. 

Our first step was to subscribe to a plan book service; next 
we collected from various magazines other plans, together with 
ideas for cabinetwork, garden decorations, fences etc. The 
American Lumberman’s remodeling book, “Old Homes Made 
New,” helped a lot. 

But most important to us, and we feel also of great help to 
the women, was the putting into actual use in our new office 
of the different kinds of floors, doors, trim, ceiling treatment 
by various types of beam ceilings, built-in cabinet work etc.; 
and having on display the various other types of materials car- 
ried, so that the feminine customer would not have to go 
climbing about the yard. Our yard is not the worst-kept one, 
yet we hesitate to take a woman around, as it is not just the 
environment she is used to. We try to make our show win- 
dows attractive and effective; and if by any chance a woman 
or a man occasionally has to wait before being attended to, 
they have plenty to engage their attention along the line of 
suggestions for the home. We also use model houses effec- 
tively. 

The average lumber yard has to be out of the high-rent dis- 
trict; consequently it is not always possible to locate in a 
neighborhood that is considered a good place for a woman to 
go to. While we are not in a high-rent district, we are just on 
the edge, on the beginning of a State road, with trolley cars 
passing our door, and room to park the automobiles. 

We feel that we are right, and that more and more the woman 
decides.—J. E. Chalmers, president Chalmers Lumber Co., 
Auburn, Maine. 


A back porch closet for 


or perhaps a grape arbor? 


the usual custom of getting 
ready for winter in the fall, 
many people do not prepare 
for cold weather until they 
feel the need most keenly. For 
example, we added two storm 
windows during the first week 
in January. 


5. Every household will 
need some paint, varnish, wax 
ete. each spring. Now is a 
good time to secure the orders. 


6. Furniture paint is al- 
most always used during the 
winter months. There is also 
the porch furniture which is 
due to get its annual dressing- 
up. And there are few homes 
where some member of the 
family does not go on a 
‘‘spree’’ of refinishing old 
furniture about this time of 
the year. Whether very suc- 
cessful or not they use paints, 
varnish, varnish removers and 
the like. And there’s no dis- 
suading them. Each enthusi- 
ast must have his ‘‘try-out.’’ 


7. Putting in the extra 
window that perhaps is need- 
ed in the kitchen. The dark 
winter days emphasize needs 
of this sort. 


8. Installing built-in book- 
eases or other ‘‘permanent 
furniture.’’ 


9. Building fruit and vege- 


table closets in the basement. Storage space is always in de- 
mand during the winter and early spring months. 

Just now there is scarcely a woman having even a tiny plot 
of ground who is not studying the very attractive seed catalogs, 
which offer special discounts for orders sent during February. 
Every woman as she writes her order has visions of beautifying 
her home and grounds. What would be more logical than to 
offer her attractive ideas for a trellis window box, rustic seats 
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Reducing the Retailer’s Cost of 


Conducting His Business 


How can the retail lumber dealer reduce his operating cost ? 
Should the lumberman make a special effort to interest women 
in building new homes and repairing old ones? 
subjects of very wide interest among retailers, as evidenced by 
the large number who checked them on the questionnaire sent 
out by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asking a ‘‘vote’’ on a list of 
subjects, to determine those of greatest interest to dealers. As 
has been explained in preceding issues, the purpose of the 
questionnaire was to aid those charged with the making up of 
programs for the retailers’ conventions to select the subjects 
which the majority of dealers wanted to hear discussed. 

Practical and helpful suggestions on both of these subjects 


AUBURN, CALIF.—We are studying ways and 
means of reducing handling costs. As to deliv- 
eries, we believe that the proper method is to 
charge cartage according to the distance and 
quantity of material. Our aim is to get actual 
cost of delivery, and in most cases we are suc- 
cessful. However, some of our competitors do 
not seem to carry out this idea, and there are 
times when we are compelled to waive cartage. 
On lumber and other material returned, we de- 
duct 5 or 6 percent. We believe that this is 
necessary in order to cover extra cost of han- 
dling in and out. Of course there are always 
losses on credits. There is not only the loss 
on bad accounts, but there is a loss of use of the 
money on slow accounts. We charge interest on 
the slow accounts at rate of 8 percent per an- 
num. Of course this does not make it profitable 
to us as a mercantile concern, but it is better 
than not getting anything for carrying the slow 
accounts; and then too, it has a tendency to 
hurry the customer a little, to pay as soon as 
he can.—E, T. Rosig, president Auburn Lumber 
Co. 


Muscopa, Wis.—As to the rising cost of do- 
ing business, it behooves every retailer to watch 
his costs, arrange his yard for the quick han- 
dling of material, both that coming in and that 
to be delivered. There are devices that can help 
cut labor costs to a minimum, such as conveyors 
for handling coal, lumber carriers, and arrange- 
ment of sheds and warehouses for quick unload- 
ing, and keeping equipment in good repair. We 
have found it more economical to hire men for 
unloading coal, feed, cement, lumber and most 
everything in our line, by the ton, by the piece or 
by the thousand than to hire them by the day, 
for the extra work during the rush season. And 
the men make better wages and are better satis- 
fied—E. S. ENGAN, manager Young & Co. 
(Ine.). 


KENDALLVILLE, IND.—Regarding the rising 
cost of doing business, this is a good deal like 
taxes, and should be held down or reduced. I 
might say we reduced our expense last year over 
1925 by $3,000. Our sales have not been as 
large as a year ago but the percentage of ex- 
pense has been reduced materially. My sugges- 
tion would be that dealers be satisfied with less 
business if necessary, and go after business 
which is profitable and which can be secured 
at less cost of doing business. 

Regarding the reduction in our expenses for 
1926 over 1925, I might say that a year ago we 
resolved to cut every possible corner with the 
result that we are surprised ourselves at the 
savings made. After all there are only two 
ways to increase the net profit of a business. 
The one is in a higher mark-up and the other 
to reduce expenses. At the beginning of this 
year we decided it was better business to get a 
better margin of profit and do less business if 
necessary. In our case we did both. We went 
after the business that was close in and which 
was not costly to get, and got our price for it. 
We dropped off in volume because heretofore 





These are 


we had solicited business within a large radius, 
which in the first place made the selling rather 
expensive, and on a large percentage of sales we 
had to cut our price to get the business. Our 
policy this year has been to let the other fellow 
get his price in his territory and we find that 
he has reciprocated by doing likewise. 

There is nothing much I can tell you about 
how we reduced our expense. We just simply 
reduced or eliminated every expense item that 
came up. The largest of these was discount al- 
lowed to contractors, which we cut about $1,000. 
We had been allowing 5 percent on bills almost 
regardless of when they were paid. Now we 
allow only 2 percent for cash, the tenth of month 
following delivery, and very few of the con- 
tractors discount their bills. The cost of selling 
all commodities is, I think, entirely too high, 
but I would hesitate to suggest a remedy. How 











long we can continue to add to the cost of mar- 
keting I do not know.—E. H. SaBrosky, treas- 
urer and manager Kendallville Lumber Co. 


VINCENNES, IND.—With regard to the ques- 
tion of the rising cost of doing business. This 
is certainly an alarming situation, yet I don’t 
know that I could suggest anything as to how 
to eliminate the. trouble except to a certain ex- 
tent, and that is, for the dealer to sell everything 
that goes into the house, so that it will help cut 
down the overhead of figuring and soliciting the 
job. This method would increase the amount 
of sales for the same job.—G. F. OSTERHAGE, 
president and general manager G. F. Osterhage 
Lumber Co. 


ONTONAGON, MicH.—With reference to the 
rising cost of doing business, we certainly would 
like someone to disclose to us means and ways 
of cutting down our costs. The writer, who pre- 
ceded this business, used to be able to carry on 
his business for as low as 5 percent, selling his 
material at from 12 to 15 percent gross profit. 
However, I used to do a large part of the yard 
labor, and all of the bookkeeping anf other office 
work, including the soliciting and collecting. As 
a business develops it is impossible to continue 
doing so much and one has to hire help. This 
means a decided increase in the cost of doing 
business, as no matter how good your employees 
may be they never take on the responsibility of 
creating business or forcing collections that 
the owner of the business does. 

As the business grows the expense becomes 





Some Plans and 
Methods That Have 
Cut Overhead 


are embodied in numerous letters received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from retailers in various parts of the country, in 
response to correspondence conducted from this office in con- 
nection with the questionnaire. 
paper have contained similar discussions of other subjects of 
special interest, these being, specifically: ‘‘Is the time coming 
when the retailer must sell the complete home?’’ in issue of 
Jan. 15, and ‘‘ What side lines may the average lumber dealer 
profitably handle ?’’ in issue of Jan. 22. 

‘The following expressions embody the experiences and views 
of representative retailers along the general line of keeping 
down the overhead : 


The last two issues of this 


larger and the margin of profit has to be im 
creased. This may not hold true where a busi- 
ness is large enough so that one department is 
in competition with another, but in a small busi- 
ness, hiring say five men, this condition does 
exist. The writer feels that he could write a 
letter of great length on the cost of doing busi- 
ness, but in his opinion there is no business as 
effective as a business by an individual who can 
give it his entire time. In the average smal} 
town, however, the man at the head of a busi- 
ness is called upon to act in a dozen executive 
capacities such as bank director, political jobs 
without pay, and serve on charity and numerous 
other committees. I am frank to say that I 
have no suggestions to make on how to cut costs, 
unless it would be to cut down the business and 
tie one’s self down as I did when I started in 
business. If the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is go- 
ing to run articles on ‘‘cutting costs’’ I cer- 
tainly shall be interested in reading them.—E. 
J. TOUSIGNANT, manager Riverside Supply Co. 


YPSILANTI, MicH.—We would suggest that it 
would be better policy. to send out more col- 
lectors and fewer solicitors.—H. R. Scovi. 
LUMBER Co. 


SCHOFIELD, Wis.—Uniform credit terms to the 
trade, by entire industry. Right now it is a 
hit-and-miss proposition, and no one has back- 
bone to insist on ‘‘ bankers’ terms.’’ We are 
trying to establish credit terms as follows: cash 
sales, 2.percent for cash within 10 days from 
date, 60 days net, interest at 7 percent charged 
after sixty days.—ArtT. A. Curtis, Wisconsin 
Building & Material Co. 


LaHArPE, ILL.—Keeping down expenses is to 
keep only the help necessary and keep them busy. 
Sounds easy?—JoHN M. Lyon. 


YARMOUTHPORT, Mass.—We realize that the 
cost of doing business is increasing and that 
everyone should codperate in showing the best 
methods of doing business safely and econom- 
ically. The public is demanding more and more 
good service and information from the retailer 
in reference to building, and it requires new 
methods and new ways of putting the building 
commodities before them, which necessarily 
means that we practically sell a home instead of 
the material. We believe that much can be done 
by coéperating with dealers in our own localities. 
and endeavoring to influence people to build 
such houses as will conform to the territory in 
which they are built.—F. Howarp HINCKLEY, 
secretary and treasurer John Hinckley & Son Co. 


Fort Morgan, CoLo.—We realize the rising 
cost of doing business, and our only answer to 
this is to try and increase the volume of busi- 
ness with the same overhead expense by careful 
study of one’s own problems.—G. C. ROWELL, 
Warren Lumber Co., Fort Morgan, Colo. 
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National Committee on Wood Utilization 


The Final of a Series of Three Articles Outlining Its 


Aims, Purposes and Organization 


[The first of this series of articles by Mr. 
Oxholm on the aims, purposes and organization 
of the National Committee on Wood Utilization 
appeared on pages 58, 59 and 60 of the Jan. 15 
issue and the second on pages 50 and 51 of the 
Jan. 22 issue of the AmericaAN LUMBERMAN. 
The second concluded with a description of the 
activities of the plywood and veneer group of the 
committee. This is the third and concluding 
installment.—Ebitor. } 


Wood Preservation 


The remarkable economies effected by the rail- 
roads by using preserved ties, timber and lumber, 
have caused a number of other wood users to con- 
sider the taking of similar steps. The wood pre- 
servers subcommittee with A. R. Joyce, vice 
president, Joyce-Watkins Co., Wrigley Building, 
Chicago, Tll., as its chairman is now working 
on a number of projects in conjunction with 
other subcommittees. 

Heretofore preserved lumber has not been 
readily available to the average lumber user be- 
eause there have been practical difficulties in the 
way of retail distribution. A definite plan is now 
being considered whereby treated lumber may be 
handled by the lumber distributing yards, there- 
by making it readily available to millions of 
smaller consumers for whom this material would 
represent a considerable economy. The combat- 
ting of the ravages of the white ant and other 
insects causing considerable damage to wood 
construction is also on the program of the com- 
mittee. In this connection treated lumber of 
certain specifications offers an effective remedy. 

It is felt by the committee that there is a 
very large field for economy in the use of lumber 
through a wider application of treated mate- 
rial. It is also of great importance to notice that 
sap and open grained wood absorb the wood 
preservatives more readily than heart wood and 
close grained material. Therefore, the use of 
wood preservatives increases the usefulness of 
such lumber as in its natural state it has less 
desirable qualities from a construction point of 
view. 

Wood Chemical Project 


The lack of American technical literature in 
regard to wood distillation and the recovery of 
by-products has been felt for many years. The 
wood chemical subcommittee, with W. L. Saun- 
ders, president, Cummer-Diggins Co., Cadillac, 
Mich., as its chairman, settled on the program 
of a series of studies on these subjects, and the 
Department of Commerce furnished one of its 
chemical engineers to carry out this work. The 
first report is now ready and it has already 
been pronounced as the most complete of its 
kind ever compiled in this country. In fact, it 
represents the only comprehensive report on the 
subject of wood distillation as adapted to Ameri- 
can conditions, and it is felt that this work will 
have a far-reaching effect in the development of 
our wood chemical industry. It comprises a 
study of wood distillation both in America and 
abroad and contains numerous practical sugges- 
tions regarding by-product recovery. In this 
survey the Department of Commerce has been 
most helpful through its foreign and domestic 
offices, and in the report is included chapters on 
the economic aspect of this industry, markets at 
home and abroad for wood chemicals, etc. 


Container Project 


It is realized that scientific design of con- 
tainers is of the greatest importance in reducing 
their weight without impairing their usefulness. 
Under the chairmanship of Don L. Quinn, presi- 
dent, The Don L. Quinn Co., Chicago, IIL, an 
educational campaign in this direction has been 
started and this subcommittee arranged for an 


[By Axel H. Oxholm, Director ] 


exhibit at the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, during the week of Dee. 6 to 11, 1926, 
showing various types of containers of efficient 
design. A similar exhibit was arranged in con- 
nection with the Sesquicentennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia, Pa., as part of the general exhibit 
of the National Committee on Wood Utilization. 
This subeommittee has also conducted a survey 
of foreign practices in this line through the fa- 
cilities of the foreign representatives of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the results of this in- 
vestigation will later be embodied in a report. 


FUTURE PROGRAM OF COMMITTEE 


** Utilize wood and save the forests’’ is the 
slogan of the committee and it embodies the 
committee ’s aims and purposes. If we do not put 
our forest resources to proper use there will be 
no object in conserving them and no commer- 
cial incentive to perpetuate our timber stands. 
Every one interested in these questions knows 
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These pickets were made from stock salvaged 

from the waste burner conveyor at the mill of 

the Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif. The de- 
fects shown are permitted in these articles 


that we are cutting our timber in excess of the 
natural growth, but on the other hand this is 
perfectly natural for two reasons: 

We are only turning about 30 to 35 percent of 
the standing timber into marketable products 
and reforestation is not yet practiced by the 
great majority of timber owners. An increase 
in utilization of from say 35 to 50 percent of the 
tree as it stands in the forest, which is well 
within the range of possibility at present, would 
materially decrease the drain on our timber 
resources because we would be able to produce 
the Nation’s requirements of wood products 
from a smaller quantity of raw material. Under 
such conditions reforestation would receive a 
strong impetus because the timber crops would 
increase in value. It is, therefore, clear that 
closer wood utilization is the only practical 
answer to the question of how we may safeguard 
the future of our forest resources. 

This matter of a more intensive wood utiliza- 
tion must be approached from many angles. 
While undoubtedly the committee may assist to 
some extent in developing improved manufactur- 
ing methods its most important field will be 
along educational lines. 


While our sawmill equipment has served its 
purpose in the past when the main stress was 
laid on the saving of labor and less attention 
was given to a more complete utilization of raw 
material, the gradual disappearance of a virgin 
timber has caused a corresponding change in 
the character of the saw logs. Improved designs 
of present sawmill machinery, and even new 
types, are needed because to cut logs of less than 
10-inch diameter on equipment designed for 
logs with diameters of 18 inches and up means 
the shooting of sparrows with cannons. We have 
much to learn from the experience of other coun- 
tries where, for centuries, such small logs have 
constituted the sole source of timber supplies. 
Such machines as the standard north European 
small gang saw adapted to American conditious 
have already proved to be a valuable adjunct to 
the usual American sawmill equipment in several 
of our plants. 

While the element of speed in sawmill produe- 
tion will always constitute an important factor 
to be considered there is a limit which may not 
profitably be exceeded, because of the consequent 
degrade of the quality and the considerable 
waste of raw material. 


Too little attention has been paid to the cut- 
ting of smooth sawn lumber. This is perhaps one 
of the most important questions of the wood 
utilization program because the customary dres- 
sing of ordinary construction lumber on one face 
and one side.serves no useful purpose except 
reducing the lumber to uniform size. This work 
involves a heavy expense, a waste of raw mate- 
rial, and a considerable outlay in planing mill 
equipment. There is no reason why uniform 
sawn sizes can not be produced without dressing 
the stock. In other words, let the saws do the 
dressing in cases where an absolute perfectly 
smooth surface is not required, as long as uni- 
form thickness and width may be insured. This 
would reduce the functions of the planers to 
mill-work and the like. It is safe to say that at 
least one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, and 2 
corresponding quantity in width, might be saved 
by this change of sawmill methods. 


There are many other important refine- 
ments of the sawmill operations which may he 
studied. So far, but little collective efforts 
have been made along these lines and the task is 
too great for most individual concerns. The 
committee, on the other hand, may be in a posi- 
tion to take up these matters for the industry 
as a whole. 

What has been said in regard to sawmill 
products also refers to many so called by- 
products of the sawmill industry. For instance, 
we know that foreign manufacturers of box 
shooks are shipping smooth sawn box shooks to 
foreign markets which ought to be the logical 
outlets for American shooks. We canont com- 
pete because our shooks must be dressed in order 
to insure uniformity of size and such dressed 
stock usually pays a higher and often a prohibi- 
tive rate of import duty. ‘‘ Why use dressed box 
shooks?’’ says the foreign consumer. ‘‘ They are 
used for containers and smooth sawn shooks of 
required dimension will do just as well.’’ Un- 
doubtedly there is something in this argument 
for our domestic trade. Use of so called segment 
circular resaws of 19 to 20 B. W. G. have proved 
to be of great value in many foreign countries 
where stress is laid on smoothness of cut and 
saving in raw material. We are annually using 
about four billion feet of lumber for boxes and 
erates, a saving of, say, 3 percent, which is 
easily accomplished, by eliminating this dressing 
process of box shooks would mean an annual 
saving of more than 100,000,000 feet of lumber. 
In this estimate due allowance has been made for 
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such types of containers as require a smoother 
finish than may be given by the saw. 

One of the main principles of efficient wood 
utilization ealls for thu cutting of lumber to such 
sizes as may be used without further sawing by 
the consumers. The committee has already taken 
up the question of uses for short lengths, less 
than eight feet, in building and construction. 
There is, however, another very important outlet 
for this stock in the industrial field. The promo- 
tion of the use of small dimension stock which 
means a further refinement of short lengths is 
exceedingly important and in both lines the com- 
mittee can render valuable assistance in the 
merchandising of these products. 


Wood Chemical Studies 


Based on the comprehensive study of wood 
distillation which the committee has completed, 
a number of supplementary reports may be pre- 
pared on such subjects as relate to the recovery 
of by-products, and the marketing of wood chem- 
icals both at home and abroad. This is a very 
wide field in which there is a great demand for 
technical literature of this nature. 

We are at present importing many millions of 
pounds of synthetic camphor manufactured in 
Germany from American naval stores, because 
we have failed to develop these processes. The 
same condi‘ions prevail in other wood chemical 
lines. We are even importing charcoal from 
Mexico and using it in the heart of the forest 
regions of the Pacific Coast. We should at least 
develop this wood chemical industry to such an 
extent that we could cover our own requirements. 


The term ‘‘Wood Waste Material’’ is mis- 
leading in most instances, because what may be 
a waste material in one branch of the forest in- 
dustries may be used to good advantage in the 
production of other forest products. The com- 
mittee has, therefore, been asked to start a 
national survey of non-utilized wood. Such a 


survey conducted by states is now contemplated. 
It is intended to arrange the results in such a 
manner that the sources of supply would be sep- 
arated by species and character of material so 
as to enable prospective users of this raw mate- 
rial to locate the most suitable sources. This 
would greatly facilitate the development of by- 
product industries. 

There are a multitude of other important 
phases of wood utilization which the committee 
may take up in time. One project leads to an- 
other and the committee’s work is far-reaching. 
It is not only the forest industries which are 
directly benefited by the committee’s efforts, 





This 6-foot Douglas fir board will be converted 
into fuel because consumers insist on long 
lengths to cut up on the job. This piece has a 
beautiful grain and would have been excellent 
for interior trim. Picture taken at the mill of 
the Crossett-Western Lumber Co., Wauna, Ore. 


nor does its work only affect the distributers and 
consumers of forest products. 

The successful carrying out of the committee ’s 
program will result in the building up of entire 
communities, and in districts where favorable 
transportation facilities exist it is easy to vis- 
ualize a series of codrdinated industries, all de- 
pendent upon wood for raw material in one form 
or another. Such a complete utilization would 
mean much to the maintenance of a stable labor 
supply, which in turn would be reflected in im- 
proved quality of the products. Increased busi- 
ness activity in many other lines would follow 
and the community would be benefited by larger 
revenue in the form of taxes. 

There are communities in this country where 
such conditions prevail, but they are exceptions 
rather than the rule. 

The development of our forest industries and 
the closest possible utilization of our forest re- 
sources are truly questions of national im- 
portance. 


Petrified Wood Discovered in Texas 


The discovery in Texas of what is said to be 
the most marvelous petrified forest known to 
man is announced in a recent issue of American 
Forests and Forest Life. Dr. C. O. Gaither and 
Prof. 8. I. Cade made the find. The geologists 
state that the forest is situated in an almost in- 
accessible valley of the Big Bend region, nearly 
100 miles from the nearest railroad. They found 
tree trunks standing to a height of 100 to 150 
feet, and also great trunks lying prostrate, of 
a size unparalleled in the world, both in diam- 
eter and length. One tree trunk measured 896 
feet in length. The upright trunks are so large 
that they appear from a distance to be great 
symmetrical columns of natural rock. Few white 
persons have visited this valley, which is split 
by a deep arroyo leading into the Rio Grande 
River. 


The Sales Possibilities of Insulating Materials 


III—Selling Insulation to the Home 


[Note: This is the third of a series of four 
articles on insulation and insulating materials. 
The first appeared on page 57 of the Jan. 15 
issue and the second on page 45 of the Jan. 22 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. } 

Of all the new materials and speciaities that 
have been added to the retail dealer’s stock 
in trade during the last few years, none have 
brought a greater or more forceful array of 
sound selling aiguments than insulation. 

For any good insulation the dealer has sales 
points at his command which, if properly pre- 
sented, will put a generous footage of insulation 
on a large percentage of material bills. 

In the first place there is the mighty fuel 
saving argument. In all but a very limited 
section of the United States the yearly fuel bill 
is a heavy burden on every man’s shoulders. It 
eats a big hole in the average home owner’s 
income. It means days of struggling and nights 
of worry. When you convince him that a small 
investment in insulation will cut the annual fuel 
bill from 25 percent to 35 percent, the sales job 
is almost done. To put the point across don’t 
trust to general statements. Take a pencil and 
paper and figure it out. From your experience 
estimate the fuel consumption. Figure out in 
dollars and cents what the saving will be. In 
most cases the fuel saving will pay for the total 
insulation bill in at least two seasons. Fifty 


percent interest every year the house stands! ° 


There is thunder behind a sales point like that— 
and it is only one of many points. 


After you have touched Mr. Prospect’s one 
vital point—his pocketbook—turn to another 
that he is just as much interested in—the health 
and comfort of his family and himself. Paint 
him a picture of the comfort of an insulated 
home—no cold walls and chill-swept rooms, 
warm floors for the children to play upon, an 
even temperature in all rooms, fewer furnace 
tendings, warmth that stays in the house longer 


[By E. C. Hawley] 


after the fire has gone out. As an added point 

bring in the elimination of the fire hazard re- 

sulting from overcrowded heating plants. 
Change the season then and remind Mr. 


Prospect of the nights he has spent in swelter- - 


ing discomfort because walls and roofs had 
failed to keep out the heat of the summer sun. 
Of course, insulation works both ways. It is 
just as efficient in keeping out the summer heat 
as it is in keeping in the furnace heat. Impress 
this point on the prospect. Make him see that 
insulation is an investment for all year comfort. 


Makes Homes More Valuable 


Even with points made there is still reserve 
ammunition. Insulation makes more valuable 
homes. Some day, Mr. Prospect may want to 
sell. Then his insulation will give him a sales 
point, a point that will make his home sell as 
a truly modern home, a home of the best con- 
struction. Insulation will add at least two or 
three times its cost to the selling price of the 
home. 

If Mr. Prospect is a speculative builder the 
last named point is the big one. The man who 
builds for profit is interested in anything that 
will give him an advertising point, a sales argu- 
ment, and insure faster turnover at a better 
profit. The operative builder is a big user when 
he is once sold and is worth going after in a 
whole-hearted fashion. Many of the leading 
operative builders in all parts of the country 
have used insulation and are continuing to do so, 
proving the soundness of the argument. 

In the sale of insulation, as is the case with 
many other materials, the dealer is looked to for 
advice as to the proper and most beneficial ap- 
plication. It is altogether to the dealer’s ad- 
vantage that such recommendations be sound 
and honest for satisfied customers mean valuable 
word-of-mouth advertising. 


Builder 


Unless the customer is willing to stand the 
extra expense in exchange for the sound dead- 
ening received, it is not advisable to recommend 
insulation for partition walls. The outside walls 
and the roof are the vital places for heat and 
cold insulation. The roof, or the top floor ceil- 
ing, is really the most important. It is common 
knowledge that heat rises and it is only natural 
that the greatest heat losses occur through the 
top of the dwelling. If it is absolutely impos- 
sible for the builder to uSe insulation on both 
walls and roof, advise him to put it under the 
rafters or over the top floor joists. He will get 
his best value there. In many cases overhead 
insulation is secured by finishing the attic with 
one of the insulating wall boards. 

The basement also offers possibilities for the 
sale of insulation. On the walls it keeps the 
basement drier and helps maintain a satisfactory 
temperature. Applied below the first floor it 
helps to deaden the noise of the furnace or the 
oil burner and stops drafts from sweeping up 
through the floor. 

Before turning the prospect’s mind from in- 
sulation bring up the garage. Insulation will 
make the garage more comfortable as a work- 
place, make the motor start easier in cold 
weather, and icssen depreciation. These advan- 
tages generally carry sufficient weight to make 
the builder willing to add insulation to his 
garage construction. 


With this high-spot outline of the sales 
methods that have been found most successful 
in selling the home builder, we will turn to other 
sales possibilities and in the next issue will re- 
view some of the other types of buildings in 
which insulation can profitably be used, together 
with suggested arguments for putting the sale 
across. 


[Note: The fourth article in this series will 


appear in the Feb. 5 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 
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Interpretation of Grading Rules 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 22.—A bulletin issued 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager, sets forth 
that the stockholders, in order that there shall 
be a uniform application of grading rules, have 
decided that all applications of the official rules 
shall be made by the grading rules committee. 
The committee, accordingly, has submitted inter- 
pretations, applying to the ruleg adopted July 1, 
1926, as follows: ; 

MACHINE Burns: In “C” and better grades this 
defect shall be considered equivalent as to depth 
and the depth of slight torn grain allowed. In 


grades allowing cut-outs it can be considered as a 
cut-out. 


VARIATION IN SAWING: In rough green clears 
20 percent of shipment may have variation allowed 
in Paragraph 119. 


No. 1 ComMon Boarps: This grade must be 
sound and tight knotted stock, and can not con- 
tain knots completely encased on both sides of 
piece, unless such knots are so fixed by growth or 
position that they can be considered tight. 


No. 2 ComMon Boarps: Medium knot holes al- 
lowed in this grade are based on 8-inch widths, 
other widths in proportion; for instance, one 
medium knot hole in 4-inch widths, two in 8-inch 
widths, three in 12-inch widths, or equivalent 
smaller knot holes. 


No. 3 ComMon Boarps, 81S or 82S: Pieces in 
this grade may have a variation of 7,-inch hit 
Ss yom, or yz-inch full length if one side is sur- 
‘aced. 


No. 3 COMMON DIMENSION, S1S1E or 84S: This 
grade may have a variation of %-inch in width 
and/or thickness. 


Box LumpBer: K. d. box lumber widths shall 
be based on shrinkage clause (Paragraph 27) ap- 
plied to rough green widths. Box lumber may con- 
tain light stain. 


No. I COMMON DIMENSION: In this grade knot 
holes are equivalent to allowable loose knots. 


PARAGRAPH 1: This paragraph applies to all 
shipments. The last sentence is interpreted to 
mean that each width in a grade is to be con- 
sidered separately, lengths not to be considered. 

Members of the grading rules committee are: 

Roy F. Morse, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, 
Wash., chairman; W. H. Turner, Willapa Lumber 
Co., Raymond, Wash.; Frost Snyder, Clear Fir 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. ; Dean Johnson, Pacific 
Spruce Corporation, Toledo, Ore.; Ed Stuchell, 
Eclipse Mill Co., Everett, Wash.; J. C. Smith, 
Carlisle Lumber Co., Onalaska, Wash.; G. M. 
Duncan, Luedinghaus Lumber Co., Dryad, Wash. ; 
A. M. Hagen, Bridal Veil Timber Co., Bridal Veil, 
Ore.; R. W. Martin, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Ore. 


Malheur Forest Timber Contract 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 22.—In the Oregon leg- 
islature at Salem this week, Senator Davis in- 
troduced a memorial touching a subject in which 
numerous lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest 
are interested. 

The Davis memorial calls for an investigation 
by the United States Senate of a contract en- 
tered into June 15, 1923, between the Federal 
Forest Service and Fred Herrick, of St. Mary’s, 
Idaho, for the purchase by Mr. Herrick of ap- 
proximately 90,000,000 feet of timber. The 
tracts are located in the Bear Valley unit of the 
Malheur national forest, Grant County, Oregon. 

Forestry officials have little to say respecting 
this contract, but there is an impression to the 
effect that they were extremely reluctant to give 
their consent to it when the subject was placed 
before them several years ago. But they yielded 
on account of emphatic representations made 
by the citizens of Harney, Ore., to the effect 
that the Malheur forest, unless pierced by a rail- 
road, stood as a permanent obstacle to the de- 
velopment of that country. Forestry officials 
believed that the time was premature, but on 
the showing made decided to approve the con- 
tract to Mr. Herrick. 

It is understood that under the contract Mr. 
Herrick agreed within two years to construct 
and have in operation eighty miles of common- 
earrier railroad, extending from Huntington, 
Idaho, to Harney; also to build a sawmill at 
Burns. Logging and milling operations were to 
begin April 1, 1925. Only a part of the road 
has been built. As an evidence of good faith 
it is understood that Mr. Herrick signed a bond 
for $50,000; and that following failure to per- 


form the Government foreclosed this bond. Sub- 
sequently a new bond was put up. 

The memorial introduced by Senator Davis 
contends that Mr. Herrick has failed to carry 
out his part of the contract, greatly to the dis- 
advantage of citizens of Grant County. It 
makes special mention of the extensions already 
granted by the Federal Forest Service. Since 
the contract contains a provision for cancelation, 
in event of default, it is assumed that the 
United States Senate will be expected to take 
decisive action, when the matter of the agree- 
ment is placed before that body. 


Orders Sand-blast Fir Panels 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 22.—To supply the pro- 
verbial last word in paneling and interior decor- 
ating for his new home in Longview, Wash., J. 
D. Tennant this week let a contract to R. Fred- 
rikson, of Seattle, for sand-blast Douglas fir 
panels. Mr. Tennant is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of western operations of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., also president of the West 
Coast Lumber Bureau. Mr. Fredrikson is the 


Beauties of Douglas fir in panel form brought 
out by sand-blast machine 


highly skilled artist and contractor who pro- 
vided the sand-blast fir paneling for the Hotel 
Emerson, Hoquiam, Wash., producing a work 
that has not failed to challenge the admiration 
of everyone who has inspected it. Mr. Tennant 
has decided that his new home shall portray the 
latest and most attractive uses of West Coast 
woods, among which the sand-blast panel is rated 
as most beautiful. He has bought a sand-blast 
machine for this work, and it is understood that 
the machine later will go into the operation of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Longview for the 
production of similar panels for the lumber 
trade. 


To Lease Shingle Mill 


KALAMA, WASH., Jan. 22.—B. F. Finke, of 
Kalama, and, R. J. Finke, of Portland, are the 
incorporators of the Blue Ribbon Products Co., 
of Kalama, with capital at $18,000. The cor- 
poration will lease the old Finke Bros. shingle 
mill here, and will soon start operating. It is 
understood additional] machines will be installed. 





Latest Activities Concerning Lum 


Toy Makers’ Guild Organized 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 22.—The Toy Makers’ 
Guild of Washington, manufacturers of ‘‘ better 
playthings’’ has been organized at the first an- 
nual convention of that kind held in this city, 
with officers as follows: President, Burton R. 
Stare; vice president, W. W. Williver; secretary, 
Harriet M. Robinson; treasurer, Ronald BE, 
Booth. 

As a feature of the initial convention, the 
delegates sponsored the first toy show ever 
staged in the Pacific Northwest. There were 
fifteen exhibitors out of thirty-five manufac- 
turers; and the displays were examined criti- 
cally and approvingly by wholesale and retail 
buyers of playthings. It is announced that 
many of the displays will be shipped to New 
York for the National Toy Show, to be held next 
month. Also, the guild has decided to put on 
its first collective display at the Pacific North- 
west Merchants’ Exposition, to be held in this 
city next summer. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Washing- 
ton has officially recognized the Toy Makers 
Guild, and has issued a bulletin which sets forth 
the growing importance of the toy industry in 
this State. Heavy emphasis is laid on the fact 
that modern playthings are largely made out of 
wood, and that the plywood products of the 
Pacific Northwest are peculiarly adapted to this 
industry. The State ranks twelfth in number of 
toy factories in the United States, and Wash- 
ington-made toys are profiting through national 
and international distribution. 


See eeeaeaeeaaa: 


To Rebuild Burned Plant 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. Jan. 22.—E. A. 
Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin Lumber 
Co., which lost its mill by fire last spring, an- 
nounces that ground will be broken at once for 
a new plant, to cost $150,000, on the site of the 
old mill. The project, which will be rushed to 
completion, will have a payroll of about $45,000 
a month. 


Wood Byproducts from Sawdust 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 22.—A notable discov- 
ery at the University of Washington is that of 
Prof. W. L. Beuschlein, of the department of 
chemistry, who, as already stated in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, has developed a wood by- 
product in the shape of charcoal from sawdust. 
The hard-working scientist probably met with 
the surprise of his life the ofher day when he 
was advised that a humane society in the East 
was suggesting that he be haled into court for 
cruelty to animals, on the specific charge that 
he was preparing the sawdust charcoal for 
chicken feed. 

The Times states that fortunately for the fu- 
ture of the new process, its inventor was able 
to quiet the fears of his critics by explaining 
that chickens eat charcoal in addition to other 
things; and that all he had done was to develop 
a process whereby charcoal could be made from 
sawdust. It is believed that the process will 
ultimately result in the establishment of a new 
and important industry to the Pacific coast. 

In operation, the sawdust is fed continuously 
into a highly-heated, rotating retort, entering 
at one end, working through, and emerging at 
the other end as charcoal; it is sifted, distrib- 
uted according to grade, and later is sacked, 
after a careful conditioning process which is 
necessary to prevent spontaneous combustion. 
Byproducts, such as gas and resinous materials, 
are disregarded because the soft Pacific coast 
woods are deficient in content of them. 

The possibilities of sawdust are indicated in 
the fact that Prof. W. H. Dehn, also of the 
department of chemistry at the university, has 
taken the same kind of sawdust as that from 
which charcoal is developed, and has made 
‘* dehnite,’’ a sawdust dynamite. It costs little, 
and is a powerful explosive adapted to land- 
clearing in the Puget Sound country, where im- 
mense fir and cedar stumps are shattered with 
giant powder as preliminary to their removal 
from the earth. 
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Fir Display at Retail Conventions 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 22.—Retail lumber- 
men’s conventions, now assembling in some six- 
teen States, are being brought face to face with 
durable Douglas fir, largely through the efforts 
of the West Coast Lumber Bureau. That or- 
ganization has secured from the Elliott Bay 
Lumber Co., Seattle, several hundred badges of 
three-ply slash-grain Douglas fir veneer, diamond 
shaped, on one side of which is the legend, ‘‘I 
Am a Durable Douglas Fir Salesman,’’ which 
with handsome ribbon attached will be worn by 
salesmen at banquets succeeding retail conven- 
tions. 

An additional feature at the conventions is 
supplied by exhibits of West Coast woods de- 
signed to stimulate home construction and assist 
in the solution of building problems, as well as 
to aid the retailer in selling lumber. In the 
typical exhibit there are three large panels, the 
middle panel containing illustrations portraying 
the transformation of the tree into the dwelling 
house. The successive steps are set forth through 
the medium of hand-tinted photographs showing 
a virgin forest of Douglas fir, overhead logging 
in the West Coast region, sawmill cutting logs 


In addition there are easels on which are dis- 
played greatly enlarged photographs showing a 
cross section of a Douglas fir log and the loca- 
tion in the log from which the different grades 
of lumber are cut; two large hand-colored pho- 
tographs of immense trees, and a large drawing 
indicating the cellular construction of soft- 
woods. Another feature consists of an auto- 
matic stereopticon machine projecting on a small 
screen sixty colored pictures of the West Coast 
forests and scenes in the manufacture of lum- 
ber. 

There also are albums containing views of for- 
ests and lumber manufacture and a supply of 
booklets, circulars and other literature giving in- 
formation about durable Douglas fir and other 
West Coast woods and their uses for residential, 
commercial and industrial construction. 


(sanaeeannaesn 


To Move Mill to New Site 


La GRANDE, ORE., Jan, 22.—Preparatory work 
for moving the operations of the Grande Ronde 
Lumber Co. at Perry, Ore., to Medical Springs, 
where the company has purchased a large body 
of high grade Pondosa pine timber, is pro- 
gressing nicely. The company has built a rail- 
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Douglas fir exhibit which is being displayed at retail lumbermen’s conventions this winter 


into lumber, loading lumber into cars for re- 
tailers, interior of a modern retail yard, views 
showing items of lumber used in a properly- 
built home, interior of home showing panels of 
fir, and two panels of a complete home. 

These pictures of homes are connected up with 
small panels of different items of lumber, in- 
cluding a properly laid shingle roof with cop- 
per or zinc-clad nails, red cedar beveled siding, 
Douglas fir ceiling, both vertical and slash grain 
and a miniature Douglas fir door surrounded 
with samples of casing, base and molding. There 
also are displayed samples of dimension, ship- 
lap, drop siding and rustic, and a number of 
other items of lumber, also a collection of ve- 
neered panels, stained and finished in varied col- 
ors, and designed for use as interior trim and 
finish. 

_Each of the small panels is connected with 
ribbons to photographs of a house drawing and 
photographs of the finished homes, to show where 
each different item of lumber is utilized in the 
construction of the home. This makes the whole 
exhibit of educational value not only to lumber- 
men, but to the consuming public as well. Lum- 
ber shown in the exhibit includes Douglas fir, 
West Coast hemlock,- western red cedar and 
Sitka spruce. 


road from Telocasset, on the Union Pacific, to 
the mill site at Medical Springs and into the 
adjacent timber. Mill foundations are all in 
and the log pond is practically completed. Work 
has been started on the framework of the mill 
and employees’ houses are under construction. 

The company will operate its mill at Perry 
until about April 1, at which time it is planned 
to have the framework of the new mill ready, 
and the machinery will be moved exactly as it is 
from the Perry mill, which itself is a new mill 
having been built only two years ago. 


(SQ 22222420240 


Seattle Retailers Banquet 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 22.—Seattle retail lum- 
ber dealers, employees and friends to the num- 
ber of 170 held their annual banquet and enter- 
tainment at the Seattle Yacht Club last Monday 
night. No speech making was indulged in. The 
evening was given over to enjoyment of the de- 
lectable dinner and a program of song, inter- 
spersed with high class vaudeville features. Ro- 
land Williams, manager of the Williams Fir Fin- 
ish Co., formed a chorus of voices at the table 
over which he presided, and, acting as their lead- 
er, added to the entertainment of the guests by 
singing banquet favorites. 


bermen in the Pacific Coast Region 


Places Crane Equipment Order 


LEWISTON, IDAHO, Jan. 22.—The Clearwater 
Timber Co., which is building at this place the 
largest pine mill in the world, recently has 
placed with the Harnischfeger Sales Corpora- 
tion, of Milwaukee, Wis., an order for all of the 
crane requirements at this new mill. The mill 
will have four 5-ton electric traveling cranes, all 
of 75-foot span; also five lumber unit hoists 
equipped with motor operated grapples. These 
lumber hoists will run on 12,500 feet of special 
P & H monorail track and will be switched to 
the various parts of the mill through thirty P & 
H tongue switches. The total cost of the cranes 
and monorail system will approximate $140,000. 
This, like similar installations at many of the 
mills on the Pacific coast, embodies the P & H 
unit system of lumber handling. Each crane and 
hoist is provided with an electrically operated 
grapple, handling from 2,000 to 3,000 board 
feet of lumber at each lift without manual labor. 
The lumber is piled into units and so handled 
all the way through the mill, and a substantial 
saving in handling lumber is thus effected. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., at its various 
mills and warehouses at Chemainus, B. C., Ever- 
ett, Wash., Portsmouth, R. I., Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash., Baltimore, Md., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Sandpoint, Idaho, and Newark, N. J., has in- 
stalled thirty-four P & H cranes. 

Another large West Coast operation where the 
unit system of handling is employed is the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., at Longview, Wash., where 
the system comprises a total of twenty-four P 
& H cranes and hoists and 6,900 feet of mono- 
rail track. 


California’sF orest Fire Prevention Week 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 22.—The fire 
prevention activities of private timber interests 
in California were not properly represented in 
Col. William B. Greeley’s report of 1926 activi- 
ties to the Forest Service, according to 8S. Rex 
Black, secretary-manager of the California For- 
est Protective Association. The Greeley report, 
according to Mr. Black, shows that only $564 was 
spent by private interests in the State during 
1926 for fire prevention, but, he contends, the 
interests involved expended more than $100,000 
for strictly fire prevention, not taking in the 
amount spent by the interests in fire fighting. 

California, stated Mr. Black, who is also re- 
search engineer of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, is the only 
western State where privately owned cut-over 
lands are given the same protection as timbered 
lands. 
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Buys Tract of Indian Timber 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 22.—The Long Lake 
Lumber Co. has bought 15,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine timber from the Government Indian service. 
This timber is located on Chamokane Creek, 
Stevens County, Spokane Indian reservation, and 
is known a8 the Wilson unit. The logs will be 
hauled by truck to the Spokane River at a point 
just above the Long Lake dam of the Washing- 
ton Water Power Co., where the dam forms a 
lake in the river, and thence will be towed by 
steamer to the Long Lake mill of the Long Lake 
Lumber Co. Sale of this timber was made 
through H. K. Myers, Indian agent. James M. 
Brown, president of the Long Lake Lumber Co. 
confirms news of the purchase, and states that 
the company will start immediately the work of 
enlarging the Long Lake plant. 


BritTisH CoLUMBIA cottonwood as the raw ma- 
terial for Chinese matches is the latest feature 
in lumbering. Chinese match factories have just 
placed an order for 5,000 cottonwood logs for 
conversion into lucifers. The wood is said by 
British Columbia university experts to be quite 
suitable for the purpose, being similar to the 
aspen of Siberia and Kamchatka. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuHinoTon, D. C., Jan. 24.—The following statisties were prepared by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


Softwoods: 

Week ended: 1927, Jan. 15; 1926, Jan. 16— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
California Redwood Association 
North Carolina Pine Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


Total softwoods, one week 


Two weeks ended above dates— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
California Redwood Association 
North Carolina Pine Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


Total softwoods, two weeks 


Hardwoods: 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
One week 
Two weeks 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 
One week 
Two weeks 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Association— 
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Production Shipments Orders 
1927 1927 1926 1927 

63,758,305 72,541,813 52,277,088 65,607,332 62,529,528 74,684,540 
87,877,536 78,394,188 84,267,947 87,498,993 109,920,061 108,064,500 
17,666,000 24,963,000 25,055,000 30,033,000 23,313,000 
6,325,000 7,507,000 5,801,000 6,213,000 9,690,000 7,675,000 
6,045,559 6,628,936 6,364,499 7,288,896 4,678,715 7,867,333 
6,466,300 6,284,700 5,909,300 7,326,400 528, 7,141,000 
1,514,000 1,812,000 1,916,000 2,177,000 1,581,000 1,798,000 
186,860,700 190,834,637 181,498,834 201,166,621 223,960,304 230,543,373 
ee ll ee 18,911,000 == ..eccceeee , 5 | 
124,849,143 133,846,198 99,811,128 122,222,688 112,259,040 129,616,564 
158,864,417 143,927,768 148,303,319 168,171,284 182,682,650 204,035,293 
2 000 33,056,000 063,000 45,816,000 51,237,000 43,164,000 
14,985,000 11,823,000 12,268,000 16,678,000 14,703,000 
12,181,242 12,139,135 14,195,222 8,819,015 14,325,411 
11,331,500 13,070,200 12,021,100 14,318,700 11,203,000 16,217,000 
3,801,000 3,680,000 3,729,000 4,791,000 3,324,000 2,789,000 
351,526,618 354,746,408 333,895,682 381,782,894 386,202,705 424,850,268 
errr 38,705,000 ~—Ss. ....... .. sss 37,558,000 ~=..........., 
4,410,000 4,304,000 2,664,000 2,808,000 2,069,000 3,663,000 
7,925,000 9,218,000 5,150,000 5,895,000 4,887,000 7,806,000 
11,952,000 15,302,094 11,821,000 17,500,440 12,131,000 17,678,550 
3 000 33,106,889 34,088,000 34,854,455 32,817,000 33,301,528 





Hardwood Institute’s Stock Report 


MeEmPHIs, TENN., Jan. 24.—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute has compiled from reports 
of 235 units (the basis of which has been changed, as shown in footnote, without affecting pre- 
vious reports) the following data on stocks Jan. 1: 


Eastern Territory,* 51 Units? 





Total 

Species— Dry & Green Dry 
Pt) ttnsedadsendaaes 1,922,000 1,072,000 
Ee 12,049,000 6,541,000 
Beech 2,262,000 
Birch 1,891,000 
Ce cctesenenee 81,000 37,000 
CC ae 917,000 591,000 
CS ree 129,000 12,000 
ere 3,000 3,000 
ET A bare W rd 6b wae s 711,000 247,000 
PP. “vccdade anaes 4,270,000 21,350,000 
Dt necedek “Oakeeea 2 tetteeed® 
CO ee 
CT ee 16,000 16,000 
it cepthve rene ween 171,000 129,000 
ee ee 375,000 239,000 
CO EOC OE ae oe One 
MD nccecee aoe 13,969,000 6,740,000 
a 1,671,000 1,020,000 
hd ot wads as awwee ds a gaabaens 
a Ald ws um dianaece:’ 89,000 70,000 
ee eee 
Gis Gbbiaw.6semeaaee 73,037,000 37,186,000 
tans ku wren oun s Minbhinalicar “xi ‘ouke beees 
PRISE SAS: «= Sencenty-Caa  e g 
i” Widths be vee vane 37,925,000 21,307,000 
Sing se Co ae te i 
ED + cdesteseas 6,200,000 3,087,000 
ER rs 85,000 73,000 
I te daha Hang oni 359,000 191,000 
ESS ei ia: (a i or gee 
Mixed hardwoods ..... 1,720,000 793,000 





203,291,000 104,857,000 


Southern Territory,* 184 Unitst 





Unfilled Total Unfilled 

Orders Dry & Green Dry Orders 
107,000 35,917,000 28,202,000 8,575,000 

1,912,000 260,000 42,00 ,00 
1,432,000 4,445,000 3,095,000 988,000 
295, 406,000 355,000 19,000 
16,000 14,000 ,000 éndwwnt 
113,000 6,000 oe 80s & awnees 
eee wSheesetec SPhbaeee 06©¢0eerean 
éembawa 25,000 25,000 1,000 
78,000 76,000 56,000 3,000 
9,486,000 176,000 Saeee . saceeves 
Semmes 29,504,000 13,410,000 16,776,000 
xe ew manes 4,000 4,000 ash ah ah a 
oad tea 83,529,000 50,908,000 10,675,000 
165,000 19,793,000 12,900,000 7,448,000 
120,000 240.227.000 126,513,000 78,474,000 
= anata 870,000 526,000 61,000 
2,704,000 180,000 100,000 68,000 
53,000 3,122,000 1,870,000 354,000 
a anerateas 265,000 60,0 awed mee 
‘aan eh ae 301,000 231,000 4,000 
jaaree atten ie 6,970,000 3,540,000 2,312,000 
15,837,000 242,789,000 131,455,000 52,004,000 
nec enia's 1,437,000 929,000 278,000 
ee 76,000 72,000 2,000 
7,765,000 22,445,000 14,801,000 5,278,000 
rye ae 18,000 17,000 1,000 
2,068,000 7,376,000 4,634,000 1,736,000 
ogee eee 8,622,000 5,694,000 2,628,000 
52,000 815.000 517,000 24,000 
ee 2,334,000 1,466,000 1,286,000 
549,000 6,582,000 4,093,000 2,762,000 
42,859,000 718,584,000 406,031,000 191,792,000 


*Dividing line between “Eastern” and “Southern” territories is a line from Chicago following the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois to Evansville, Ind., thence following the Louisville & Nashville to New 
Orleans, La., all points west of this line being “Southern” territory. 


TUnit basis is a normal daily production of 28,000 feet. 





California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 22.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the weekly 
report of the California Redwood Association 
and is for the week ended Jan. 15: 


Redwood—_——.._ White- 








No. of Percent of wood 
mills Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 15 6,325,000 100 1,309,000 
Shipments ..... 15 5,801,000 92 968,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 15 9,690,000 152 732,000 
On hand ..... 14 49,483,000 5,490,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California® ...... 2,610,000 3,821,000 
Southern California* ...... 619,000 2,404,000 
| "IE eee ons: | ere er 
ee pon oh ah bee 1,343,000 1,785,000 
ED idakvocteeicklancdes 1,179,000 1,680,000 
NN i ae aca a sick ae as 5,801,000 9,690,000 


*North and south of the line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TAll other States and Canada. 


Carolina Pine Costs 


NorFo.k, VA., Jan. 24.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association reports that in October the 
total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stump- 
age, was $20.72 for mills doing their own log- 
ging, the range for these being from $15.23 to 
$27.60; $35.57 for mills purchasing logs, and 
that the average for all mills was $20.69—the 
statement being based on 22 reports from 18 
members representing 25 mills. Average cost of 
logs for mills doing their own logging, exclusive 
of stumpage, was $8.97, made up of $6.26 for 
logging expense and $2.71 for log transporta- 
tion; total cost of manufacturing for these mills 
was $6.48, made up of $4.09 for sawmill, 63 
eents for dry kilns and $1.76 for yarding and 
shipping; total overhead averaged $4.30, made 
up of $1.33 for insurance and taxes, $1.10 for 
depreciation and $1.87 for general overhead, and 





selling expense amounted to 97 cents. 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the week- ended Jan. 
15, orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 





During During 2 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 

Jan. 15 Jan. 15 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
ASSOCIATIONS mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 117 82 98 80 90 
oo eae 103 96 125 93 115 
Western Pine ....... 388 168 202 161 179 


California Pines* ... 16 164 157 145 140 
Clifornia Redwood .. 15 92 153 94 133 
North Carolina Pine... 40 105 77 105 76 





Northern Pine ...... 7 91 85 106 99 
N. Hem. & Hdwd..... 15 127 104 98 87 
All softwoods...... 351 101 122 98 112 
N. Hem. & Hdwd.... ... 60 47 65 62 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Institute 91+ 99 101 105 101 
All hardwoods..... aoa 89 87 97 93 
Softwoods and hard- 
Sees — 100 119 98 110 


*50 percent of cut in region. 
+Units of production. 


The report for the week ended Jan. 8 in this 
department showed 349 mills and 100 units. 





Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 22.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Jan. 8, from 
thirty-eight member mills: 


—Percent of— 
Production— Cars? Feet Output ments 
a ff eer 
Nas Sic. wince oO eee 
Shipments 
(car) .... 948 _ i! eee 
Local deliveries. . ne §weden Se cteiq 
Total shipments. 24,963,000 167.83. ..... 
Orders— 
Canceled ... 20 SE - exces. * | Sea 
Booked 
(car) 1,143 DAP cence aeons 
a Pe ee)” Ch eaw anos 
Total orders.... 30,033,000 201.92 120.31 
On hand end 
week ...3,577 SG.  esene ° wxeas 


Bookings for the week by thirty-six identical 
mills were 138.52 percent of those for the previous 
week, showing an increase of 7,982,000 feet. 

7Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, 
number of months usually operated and usual num- 
ber of shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which is 
constant throughout the year. 

During the week, production was 44 percent 
of normal; shipments, 72 percent of normal, and 
orders, 87 percent of normal. Average for the cor- 
responding weeks of the last four years was as 
follows: Production, 48 percent: shipments, 82 
percent, and orders, 87 percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during two 
winter months, actual production amounted to 
only 53 percent of normal, while during two peak 
summer months the production increased to 114 
percent of normal. 
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The data shown on the accompanying chart 
are plotted from the production and shipments 
as computed for 192 identical mills. These com- 
puted figures were originally prepared for the 
United States census bureau, and represent the 
best long-term comparison of southern pine 
trends now available. The method of computa- 
tion is, as follows: 

1. A total of 192 reporting mills, subscribers 
to the Southern Pine Association as of Oct. 1, 
1921, had a normal monthly production of 484,- 
065,392 board feet. 

2, This normal production, multiplied by the 
percentage relation of actual production and 
shipments to normal production of the respec- 
tive mills reporting monthly to the association, 
and whose figures are included in the monthly 
statistical statement, yield figures for produc- 


JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE 


Production of Service Stocks... Depletion of Ac lated Stocks a 


The Southern Pine Cycle 


of the 192 identical mills for the current year. 

It is apparent from a study of the experience 
of the industry, as reflected by the computed data 
for these 192 identical mills over the 84-month 
period here noted, that (a)-early in the year 
production ordinarily exceeds consumption, that 
(b) during the late spring, summer and early 
fall season consumption exeeeds production, and 
that (¢c) over the rest of the year production 
and consumption are about evenly balanced. 
The relation between the curves for the current 
year’s production and shipments, compared with 
the relation between the line of relative produc- 
tive capacity and the relative trend of consump- 
tion, indicates how the industry is presently per- 
forming as compared with its typical past ex- 
perience. Keference to the monthly statistical 
statement (which appears below) will indicate 
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THE LUMBER CYCLE 





tion and shipments applicable to the 192 mills. 
This formula is based on the assumption that 
these 192 mills, if they were all reporting today, 
would show practically the same relation to 
normal as do the mills that now report, and 
hence are a fair sample of the industry. 

The straight line, relative productive capacity, 
is the average monthly production of the 192 
identical mills over the 84-month period from 
January, 1919, to December, 1925, inclusive. 
The periodic trend of consumption, following 
the trend of demand, may be comparatively 
measured by the relative volume and time of 
shipment, hence: 

The relative consumption trend is the average 
shipments for each month during the period 
January, 1919, to December, 1925, inclusive. 

The cut and shipment curves for 1926 are 
the computed monthly production and shipments 
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the current condition of stocks, as well as the 
relation of all factors to normal. 

Thus, the lumber cycle for the 12 months of 
1926, shows: (1) That production and ship- 
ments have been above the average. (2) That 
shipments exceeded production during the early 
year, a period when stocks are usually increased 
in preparation for the coming season of heavy 
consumption. (3) That the second phase of the 
cycle has functioned in a ratio relatively pro- 
portionate to the basic trend, with a rate of 
consumption slightly higher than the seasonal 
average. (4) That the third phase of the cycle 
has functioned in a ratio relatively proportionate 
to the basic trend, except for a sharp recession 
in year-end shipments, due to seasonal influ- 
ences. (5) That stocks, in relation to the gen- 
eral trend of consumption, are about equal to 
the average for the season. 





Southern Pine Stocks 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 25.—The Southern 
statistics : 


Reports from 149 Subscriber Mills 


Percent 

Percent Pro- 

Feet Normal* duction 
OS aaa 
332,454,632 re 


1,142,745,295 
263,206,060 71.45 79.17 
Stocks Dec. 317... . 879,539,235 Ol 
Orderp (140 mills). =... cee cee 69.66 75.80 

TStocks increased 8.55 percent, or 69,248,572 
feet, during December. 

*“Normal” is. amount reported by subscribers 
the first six months of 1916. 

Of the 149 mills, 121 reported running time. 
Of these 121 mills, 4 were not operating and 24 
did not report on running time. . The remaining 
93 report total lost time representing a capacity 
of 23,130,000 feet, but 18 of them worked over- 
time, representing a gain of 19,389,000 feet, mak- 
ing a net loss of 3,741,000 feet. 


Comparative Report of 144 Identical Mills 


_ A statement for 144 identical mills, compar- 
ing operations for December, 1926 and 1925, is 
as follows: 


Stocks Dec. 1..... 
December cut..... 


December shipments 


1926 as 

percentage 

1926 1925 of 1925 

Stocks Dec. 1 801,391,579 871,854,492 91.92 
December cut 328,901,710 334,117,523 98.44 


1,130,293,289 1,205,972,015 








December 
shipments. 259,863,368 335,424,417 TT7AT 
Stocks Dec. 31° 870,429,921 870,547,598 99.99 


Pine Association has compiled the following 


Twelve Months’ Reports of 128 Identical Mills 
Comparative figures for production, and ship- 
ments reported by 128 identical mills for the 
years 1926, 1925 and 1924, are given as follows: 
Shipments as 

percentages 
Production Shipments of production 
1926.. 3,850,915,604 3,854,456,998 100.09 


1925,. 4,117,487,965 4,056,792,331 98.53 
1924.. 3,998,597,393 4,040,728,841 101.05 


December Exports Through Southern Ports 


Exports through southern ports for December, 
third and fourth quarters of 1926, are given as 
follows: 


December, Oct. 1 to July 1 to 

Southern Pine— 1926 Dec. 31 Sept. 30 
Lumber ....37,744,434 101,347,585 116,189,119 
Timber . 5,857,723 13,824,484 25,679,783 


Other kinds ..15,784195 36,491,479 37.204'620 





ae 59,386,352 151,663,548 179,073,522 

Total exports for December increased 52.2 per- 
cent over November. Total exports for last quar- 
ter (Oct. 1 to Dec. 31), decreased 15.3 percent 
from previous quarter (July 1 to Sept. 30). 

Grand total from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, twelve 
months, was 725,827,148 feet. 

The percentages of kinds making up the totals 
are as follows: 


Dec. Oct. 1 to July 1 to 

Southern Pine— 1926 Dec. 31 Sept. 30 
Lumber ..... 63.5 66.8 64.9 
ee 9.9 9.1 14.3 
Other kinds .... 26.6 24.1 20.8 





Coast Lumber Distribution 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 22.—The following 
table, prepared by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, gives the total rail shipments of 
67 mills for 1926 and those of 72 mills for 1925, 
and percentages of total taken by each, so that 
changes in distribution trends may be shown, 
and gives the total cargo shipments of 41 mills 
for 1926 and those of 49 mills for 1925: 


Rail Shipments 














1926 1925 
67 mills 72 mills 
Group 1— Cars Percent Cars Percent 
Washington .. 8,425 11.96 8,837 13.02 
a 6,906 9.80 6,483 9.55 
California .... 6,777 9.62 8,126 11.97 
TOR véiessus 22,108 31.38 23,446 34.54 
Group 2— 
Montana ...... 635 -90 842 1.24 
ae 895 1.27 533 .78 
Wyoming ..... 1,019 1.45 1,039 1.53 
Nevada ....... 481 .68 440 .65 
Sa 1,437 2.04 1,553 2.29 
Colorado ...... 1,571 2.23 1,812 2.67 
eS 331 AT 279 41 
New Mexico .. 303 .43 189 .28 
Total ....... 6,672 9.47 6,687 9.85 
Group 3— 
North Dakota.. 1,868 2.65 2,536 3.74 
South Dakota. 1,810 2.57 2,325 3.43 
Minnesota .... 5,798 8.23 6,777 9.98 
Nebraska ..... 2,674 3.80 2,956 4.35 
reer 3,489 4.96 3,231 4.76 
a 3,137 4.45 2,134 3.14 
ae 2,129 3.02 1,609 2.37 
UE, 8420 cee 20,905 29.68 21,568 31.77 
Group 4— 
Wisconsin .... 2,097 2.98 2,228 3.28 
Michigan ..... 1,819 2.58 1,462 2.15 
. | aa ,968 8.47 5,915 8.72 
NS Pee ,30 1.85 975 1.44 
ee cveannns ka 1,445 2.05 1,275 1.88 
ee 12,630 17.93 11,855 17.47 
Group 5— 
Pee 38 -05 19 .03 
N. Hampshire. 51 .07 44 -06 
VOPMOME .cccce 95 .14 125 18 
Massachusetts. 351 .50 422 -62 
Rhode Island.. 53 -08 54 .08 
Connecticut ... 272 37 336 .50 
New York .... 856 1.22 949 1.40 
New Jersey ... 352 -50 333 49 
Pennsylvania . 665 .94 711 1.05 
Delaware ..... 5 01 7 01 
Maryland ..... 55 -08 67 -10 
SOE  caccces 2,793 3.96 3,067 4.52 
Group 6— 
i. ae 139 .20 100 .15 
West Virginia. 150 ol 184 37 
Kentucky ..... 49 .07 34 .05 
Tennessee .... 33 .05 12 .02« 
North Carolina 25 .03 18 .03 
South Carolina 2 eu 3 -01 
ae 3 01 3 .01 
re 24 -03 23 .03 
Alabama ...... 3 01 3 01 
Louisiana .... 14 .02 2 oan 
Mississippi ... 3 01 7 .01 
Arkansas ..... 71 .10 49 .07 
Oklahoma .... 1,928 2.74 335 49 
es 2,835 4.02 449 -66 
District of 
Columbia ... 58 .08 33 .04 





TORRE sissvies 5,337 7.58 1,255 1.85 
Grand total...70,445 100.00 67,878 100.00 


Cargo Shipments 








1926 1925 
41 mills 49 mills 
Atlantic Coast ........ 495,428,891 539,897,801 
RE odin winters bk akk.< 284,785,600 402,819,712 
pee 3,719,904 1,271,435 
Ry ae 4,733,306 13,128,959 
DE” sek hs eeun's bh o08 ys Ferre 
Philippine Islands .... 2,992,753 1,657,747 
Other domestic ....... 37,396,760 31,375,314 

Total domestic ...... 831,800,699 990,150,968 
. | Pees 1,823,024 1,831,434 
South America ........ 18,378,555 28,324,128 
ie OO ae 4,181,402 11,260,576 
ee Se EE GscGu cbs k eceeenle 2,767,195 
0 Pee are 47,494,683 49,962,497 
SI, nk eine once wide hs 103,952,573 102,709,889 
Australia & New 

See 52,718,509 50,842,074 
United Kingdom & 

CINE ne cevin.cee0s 5,769,989 12,591,979 
SE ins aa & ij.e +6 0S hs Nee... acbdiivesnse 
{ESE ee ee oe 2,083,606 1,351,638 
OERSE SEDOPE <occcsves 46,297,302 33,702,114 

Total exports ......<. 283,835,407 295,343,524 
po ee 1,184,741 37,665,450 





FOCRE GREMO ascsvcciecs 1,116,820,847 1,323,159,942 
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Northwest Cargo Shipments 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Jan. 22.—Total Northwest 
eargo shipments for 1926 showed a gain of 14 
percent over those for 1925. Domestic cargo 
shipments gained 7.3 percent, there being a de- 
crease of 9.6 percent in those to miscellaneous 
domestic destinations, a decrease of 1.2 percent 
in those to California, but a gain of 16.9 percent 
in shipments to the Atlantic coast. The foreign 
movement gained 31.1 percent, the heaviest in- 
creases being in shipments to Japan and China, 
and to South America, the West Indies, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, with Central America, 
Egypt and the United Kingdom totals less. All 
the shipping regions shared in the gains, British 
Columbia leading in percentage with 23.4, 
though the Washington increase of 16.2 percent 
represented a much larger footage, and Oregon 
gained 4.1 percent. Detailed figures follow: 














DomESTIC— 1926 1925 
DE tte eanedaee ad < 6,660,535 3,465,055 
Hawaiian Islands .. 67,031,053* 76,379,512 
Panama Canal Zone... 9,775,630 9,517,006 
Philippine Islands 6,335,239 6,126,366 
Unclassified ......... 322,867 4,290,832 

90,125,324 99,778,771 

Po rcedeeenes 1,686,746,930 1,707,065,836 
Atlantic Coast ....... 1,988,911,739 1,701,342,798 
3,765,783,993 3,508,187,405 

ExPortT— 
ee ee 277,124,966 241,665,431 
Africa (South) ...... 80,285,241 18,537,654 
Central America ...... 132,159* 1,129,194 
DE suidebeontetes’ 205,557,479 163,437,331 
Dn scstgbhevteatees 8,472,023* 20,150,566 
EN tsb wad we dareaeen 8,460,968 6,946,422 
Pn vcveksiusevaets 903,092,945 583,385,273 
PS secueerwed eene 18,932,486 15,552,664 
New Zealand ........ 26,560,720 25,687,462 
South America (EB.C.). 50,763,605 29,617,780 
South America (W.C.). 125,996,904 94,160,025 
South Sea Islands .... 7,323,766 5,127,877 
U. K. and Continent... 99,215,877* 140,748,504 
i Mi ccscneeee 31,335,608 17,573,362 
Unclassified ......... 1,025,356 4,272,579 

1,794,280,103 1,367,992,124 

Te cosceseeeada’ 5,560,064,096 4,876,179,529 

*Loss 

Summary by Districts of Origin 

DIstTRICT— Domestic Export 
British Columbia ..... 400,569,070 312,174,186 
PO  ocesesece 1,421,873,568 476,803,947 
Grays Harbor ........ 809,285,088 422,251,309 
Willapa Harbor ...... 133,064,410 23,612,817 
Columbia River ...... 729,549,870 520,885,184 
ere 271,441,987 38,552,660 

3,765,783,993 1,794,280,103 

Logs & Bolts Total 
British Columbia ..... 170,548,661 883,291,917 
Puget Sound ......... 23,188,869 1,921,866,384 


Grays Harbor ........ 62,432,011 1,293,968,408 


Willapa Harbor ...... 2,067,883 158,745,110 
Columbia River ...... 21,941,538 1,272,376,592 
Te scent rolawawd 33,071,581 343,066,228 


313,250,543 5,873,314,639 


Of the total cargo shipments reported, 77.5 
percent was inspected by the Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau, of Seattle, Wash. The total 
footage inspected in 1926 was 4,751,122,425 feet, 
this being 13.5 percent larger than the foutage 
inspected in 1925. The 1926 total included 
4,310,238,537 feet eargo (77.5 percent of total), 
127,633,345 rail and Japanese shipments of 313,- 
250,543 feet of logs and bolts (logs, 294,669,562 
feet; bolts, 18,580,981 feet). In addition, 
there was inspected 3,349,936 lineal feet of poles 
and piling. 





National Analysis, 4 Years 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—The following 
analysis, prepared by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, shows the percent- 
age relationships of shipments, orders and nor- 
mal production to actual production during 1923, 
1924, 1925 and 1926: 


SOFTWOODS: 

Normal 

Shipments Orders Production 

Southern Pine Association— 
EY Sea oda. 100.7% 99.1% 108.7% 
ae 99.8 99.5 101.7 
BO ccwces 101.6 100.0 105.1 
ee ‘wekbas 102.9 98.6 105.0 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association— 
Se 99.9 99.5 83.9 
er, 103.2 103.1 83.5 
eee 102.3 102.0 93.1 
EE 101.8 100.2 88.1 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association— 
2 102.6 104.9 110.6 
NL i ay 90.6 89.4 98.0 
Ew gieveba 97.2 99.1 114.0 
ae 88.7 84.1 106.6 
California Redwood Association— 
De cevses 96.0 100.4 106.8 
BE. galkens 94.0 95.0 103.4 
ee Seee ss 80.2 81.2 81.8 
a 92.8 89.4 72.4 
North Carolina Pine Association— 
99.0 84.3 141.3 
SR 95.3 80.0 129.6 
eee 104.5 95.0 153.7 
SE asus 100.6 81.4 145.5 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association— 


a 98.2 87.2 
oa 73.1 61.1 
Se. wiwees 83.0 65.1 
91.0 76.9 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association— 
are 112.8 107.8 
Se. + se000 98.2 90.7 
a ctares 103.1 105.0 
ae 84.6 77.7 
Total, seven associations— 

Se seosen 100.8 99.8 
CO eS 99.1 97.8 
:, eee 100.4 99.6 
ee 99.2 95.2 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association— 


a. aa comie 92.7 84.5 
ee 91.6 75.6 
Total softwoods— 

EE od asta 99.9 98.1 
eww 98.3 95.5 
HARDWOODS: 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association— 


SE 101.5 94.2 

a 88.9 84.9 

arrears 87.2 80.2 

re 120.5 106.7 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 
(a 100.6 103.3 113.4 


cesses 100.0 98.5 


Percentages above are based upon cumulative 52 
weeks’ footage shown on last page of previous issue. 
Reports of some associations over the four-year 
period indicate uniform methods of compilation 
and no appreciable over- or under-production, 
their orders and shipments averaging close to re- 
ported actual production. Reports of other associa- 
tions show either considerable over-production, or, 
more complete records of production than of other 
items, due to omission, in reporting disposals of 
manufactured lumber, to quantities used by the 
mill, sold locally, burned, charged to remanufac- 
turing plants, etc. 





Hardwood Barometer 


Mempais, TENN., Jan. 24—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Jan. 15, 159 units reporting, is as 
follows: 





Percent of 
Normal Actual Ship- 
output output ments 





Production *— Feet 
Normal (iden- 
tical units) 26,712,000 ates 
Pee 22,596,000 84.5 


Shipments+ ... 20,688,000 77.4 91.4 
Orders— 

Newt ...... 22,740,000 85.1 100.6 109.9 
On hand d 


en 
TGR «eve 158,488,000 
*Based on mill log scale. 
TLumber fabricated at the mills and used in con- 


struction work included in total orders and ship- 
ments. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFroik, VA., Jan. 24.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from thirty-nine mills for the week 
ended Jan. 15: 








Percentages of 


Production Ship- 


Production— Feet Normal Actual ments 
Normal* ....11,136,000 bi ie o «a ane 
abs aie 6,552,441 59 oan 

Shipments ..... 6,760,499 61 103 tee 

 aedsnde 4,987,715 45 77 74 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 


+As compared with the preceding week, there is 
an increase of 2 percent in orders; that week there 
were reports from only thirty-seven mills. 








The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 22.—For the week 
ended, Jan. 15, 103 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Production ... 87,877,536 
Shipments . 84,267,947 25% above production 
COGS ce ccvcns 109,920,061 4% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 

SE Ghwabawasebneoas 23,442,795 

EE a Sadcwdensdmexenets 13,667,914 

.. ££ 3? eee rr 37,110,709 
RE CEE nbs gewenaed bixeee vice mains 42,833,350 
DE SED ctsivsridesehaostvakeoveas 4,323,888 

———————— 

I: cn ind a eicelewuibeanine eee 84,267,947 
New business— . 
Water delivery: 

0 Se ee 32,558,882 

I it Bah wale a cle ote hee Sc 13,351,990 

Re , 5 RRR rene ee err “2 45,910,872 
I as sac in Sr a high vale Race eaa 59,685,301 
(6 . 3 Serer rT rere 4,323,888 

‘Tete WOW DURMGE, 6 06sec scececctes 109,920,061 
Unfilled orders— 
Water delivery: 

DIOMOSIC CRFBO ..ccccccees 113,637,490 

EL cuiniladnnnée. ouneaed 101,228,580 

Te Se ctctvwedekesmennnwseneae 214,866,070 
DEE AGS c%etasderenbheedines stiventioes 130,258,404 

Total walled GeGers oc ccccccccesess 345,124,474 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 24.—The following sum- 
mary is of figures supplied to the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by 
twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily make 
about one-third the total monthly shipments, and 
shows averages for November and December and 
all 1926, and weekly figures for January: 


Hemlock 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
November ... .. 2,896,000 3,009,000 2,446,000 
December ... .. 2,532,000 2,000,000 1,955,000 
1926 to Dec. 

De einwusena,: WS 3,252,000 3,173,000 2,804,000 
ath, BS vcocesiuce 19 2,287,000 1,813,000 1,743,000 
(eee 24 3,634,000 3,890,000 3,596,000 

Hardwood 
Weekly average— 
November ... .. 1,724,000 3,735,000 2,986,000 
December ... .. 2,486,000 3,232,000 2,378,000 
1926 to Dec. 
D. waweseness ae 4,165,000 4,224,000 3,922,000 
ee saxeseve 19 3,515,000 2,486,000 2,818,000 
ea, Ee ensexecn 24 6,562,000 4,444.000 4,625,000 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics of the Oak Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association for the weeks 
ended as shown: 


Jan. 22 Jan. 23 
1927 1926 Decrease 
Number of mills 49 46 Percent 
Production ..... 8,759,000 10,159,000 13.8 
Shipments ...... 6,979,000 8,862,000 21.2 
re? 8,455,000 8,101,000 *4.4 
*Increase. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or.eans, La., Jan. 25.—For the week 
ended Jan. 21, Friday, 117 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


® Percent Percent 
normal actual 


Production— Carst Feet output output 
MEE. kus exudes ROS are > 
(Eee 64,603,936 86.86  ....- 

Shipments* .. 2,738 56,134,476 75.47 86.89 

Orders— 

Received* . 3,145 64,478,790 86.69 99.81 
On hand end 
of weekt. 9,986 204,732,972 ..... «eeee 


+Basis of car loadings is December average, 
20,502 feet. 


tOrders on hand showed an increase of 4.25 per- 
cent, or 8,344,314 feet; 117 mills contributed to 
previous week’s report. 

*Orders were 114.86 percent of shipments. 

Of 114 mills reporting running time, 4 were shut 
down ; 2 operated three days; 2, four days; 5, five 
days; 17, five and one-half days; 67 worked full 
time, and 17 worked overtime. 
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Important Developments in the South 


All But the ““Whine”’ Utilized 


ELIZABETH, La., Jan. 24.—The latest south- 
ern pine sawmill to discontinue its slab pit fire 
is the Industrial Lumber Co., at this place. The 
best part of it is that this slab pit fire is not dis- 
continued because the mill has exhausted its tim- 
ber supply but because there is no longer any 
waste to be consumed and there are no longer 
any duties to be performed by the slab conveyor 
or the burner. 

For some time the Industrial Lumber Co. has 
been devoting considerable attention to the de- 
velopment of plans for utilizing its waste prod- 
uct, and now there is no part of the log that 
goes through the mill that is not used in some 
manner. This is largely due to the Calcasieu 
Sulphate Paper Co., which buys slashings from 
the woods and the mills for the production of its 
kraft paper and which depends upon the Indus- 
trial Lumber Co.’s sawmill for its fuel and its 
power. 

Another intresting feature in connection with 
the Industrial operation is the recondensing and 
using the second time of its steam. After the 
steam has been utilized at high pressure for the 
operation of the sawmill plant, it is collected and 
sent through a low pressure turbine which gen- 
erates electricity that goes to the paper mill. 
An idea of the saving thus accomplished will be 
gained from the fact that steam which once 
went out through the exhaust pipes of the In- 
dustrial plant is now producing approximately 
1,500 horsepower. 

Another substantial saving in power was ac- 
complished by insulating all boilers and piping 
with asbestos covering. This has resulted in a 
saving of fuel which is now hogged and sent to 
the paper mill. As a result of these savings in 
its power supply, greater horsepower is produced 
at the plant now than ever ‘»efore, and the fuel 
used is much less. 

Another important step in connection with 
the merchandising of its product has been taken 
by the Industrial Lumber Co., which has in- 
stalled weighing and calculating devices for the 
determination of moisture content in its lumber. 
This will enable the company hereafter to guar- 
antee with a certified record the amount of mois- 
ture in any shipment of lumber. 

During its twenty-eight years of successful 
lumber production, the Industrial Lumber Co., 
of which R. M. Hallowell is president, has done 
everything possible to assure its customers of 
dry lumber, and now these new refinements will 
further certify to the buyer complete fulfillment 
of his specifications. 


Florida Dealers Drawing New Lien Law 


TAMPA, FLA., Jan. 24.—While there is not any 
great amount of hilarity in the lumber situa- 
tion in Florida there is a settling condition that 
promises to indicate where the business may be 
after the winter season is over. And this ‘‘set- 
tling’’ is not ‘‘ financial’’ so much as everybody 
would like to see it, but it may be said that even 
in this department the outlook is better than it 
was a few weeks ago. The bills that have been 
made in the last five months have been or are 
being paid. It is the old stuff that is holding 
things back, and the extent of payments on this 
is still distressingly small. 

Those who can get a lot of good out of every 
condition see some profitable lessons in the pres- 
ent status of the business, both as to manufac- 
ture and selling. One is the determination not 
to be caught napping again in the matter of 
credits, and the other is to go after a new lien 
law that will afford more protection than is 
provided in the statutes now in force. ‘‘If we 
had exercised even ordinary precautions in the 
active season we would not now be wondering 
where we are coming out on many of the bills 
that were made,’’ says F. E. Drake, of the Bar- 
tow Lumber & Manutacturing Co., Bartow. He 
looks back to see that the losses generally were 
not among established contractors with good 
local and back home ratings. ‘‘They were on 
the so-called contractors who came into the State 


with little capital, many times without experi- 
ence and often really not honest,’’ he said. 
‘*They used the laxity of the laws to get their 
money from owners in many cases and left the 
material men to shift. They will not do it 
again—they or anybody else.’’ 

The big thing with the Florida dealers and 
millwork men now is the movement to revise the 
lien laws. Mr. Drake is chairman of a commit- 
tee of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion to prepare a new code and have it presented 





Peterpiperisms 
Prize Contest 


Open to any lumberman, or the 
employees of lumbermen. No em- 
poses of the AMERICAN LUM- 


N may enter this contest. 


Each contestant may submit as 
many Peterpiperisms for each con- 
test as he desires. 


Each Peterpiperism must be a 
complete sentence and must say 
something about wood, lumber, 
home building, or the lumber in- 
dustry. Prizes will be awarded on 
the basis of originality and clever- 
ness, and winners will be announced 
in the issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN next after the date 


each contest closes. 


Peterpiperism Contest for Febru- 
ary ends Feb. 28, 1927. 


First Prize ....... $5.00 
Second Prize ..... 3.00 . 
Third Prize ....... 2.00 
Fourth Prize ...... 1.00 


Each month the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will designate what 
letter is to be used for the coming 
month. The letter for February will 
be “P.” All words must begin with 
the letter “P.”” The examples given 
below are just samples showing how 
the letter “B” is used instead of 
“P,” designated for February. 


Been building better barns by buying 
best boards, beams, battens, boasted 
brawny Billie Barton. 


Bill Burkett’s blushing bride became 
blue, but Bill banished blushing bride’s 
blues by building beautiful bungalow. 


All entries must be addressed to 
Contest Editor, AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., must be 
plainly marked with the month of 
the contest and must be in Con- 
test Editor’s hands by the day con- 
test ends. 


See Wanted and For Sale 
Department for examples of 
Piperisms. 











to the legislature which convenes in April. With 
him are W. F. Snead, Daytona Beach; J. P. Wil- 
liams, Orlando; George Lindsay, Miami; C. F. 
Ordway, Fort Pierce. The old statutes have 
been taken section by section and carefully stud- 
ied, President Mahony sitting in from time to 
time to help with his advice and experience. A 
mass of work has been done. Lawyers have been 
given the changes for advice as to legality from 
‘a constitutional standpoint, and lumber leaders 
generally are being asked for suggestions to 
meet given and possible conditions. As it is 
now to establish lien rights a dealer must notify 


the owner that he shall see that bills are paid. 
This is hard, for it makes a good contractor en- 
raged for a dealer to go over his head. The new 
law would make the fact that material is placed 
on a job and labor done the establishment of the 
lien rights of the material men. In this case no 
notice to the owner would be necessary. 

The proposed new law would include in the 
rights of the material men all work and physical 
equipment used in or on or in connection with 
the job. For instance, forms in ornamental 
work. It is proposed that a dealer may waive 
his rights by notice and look entirely to the con- 
tractor, but this must be evidenced in some form 
of writing. Prior liens would be taken out of 
the preferred class and all sales be on the same 
basis, share and share alike. As now, the first 
liens filed are paid in full and what is left goes 
to the others, in order. For instance, if the bill 
is $4,000 and three firms file liens for that 
amount all others would be out of luck and get 
nothing. The interests of the architects are also 
to be taken care of in the regulations to be asked 
for. As it is now the supervising architect is 
covered but not the others. The stipulations 
would be made so that material not used could 
be recovered with credit for it. 

In a general way the proposed bill would seek 
to make the beginning of work the establishment 
of the lien rights of those who furnish the ma- 
terials and to see that at any time within a year 


’ these rights would be inviolate. The present 


law is a sort of accumulation of many bills that 
have been put in from time to time and the 
whole question needs rounding up and out, so 
that the real intent of the regulations may be 
made plain and, with the additions and changes 
suggested, made effective. ‘‘If this is done,’’ 
said Mr. Drake, ‘‘we can stabilize the business 
and make it better and safer for everybody in 
any way connected with it. I feel that the legis- 
lators will be reasonable and see that the things 
we are putting in will be for the general good 
and tend to make safer all lines and that they 
will give us their support.’’ 


Extraction Plant Increases Capacity 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Jan. 24—Cut-over lands for 
an area of more than two hundred miles are 
being used to furnish the raw product for the 
Newport Co., of this city, a pine product ex- 
tracting concern, which has announced an am- 
bitious expansion plan. At present the plant is 
consuming about ten or twelve carloads of 
stumps a day, but after the new improvements, 
which will be installed at an outlay of $400,000 
or more, it will require about twenty-five car- 
loads to keep in operation. 

The principal ‘‘raw’’ product which the com- 
pany uses is the pine stump and fat, or light, 
wood. This is gathered by various means, the 
use of explosives being the principal agency for 
routing the stumps from the ground. About 
$4.00 a ton is paid for the wood. 

Many sawmills in this section have been forced 
into inactivity by reason of the depletion of the 
pine forests, and the agricultural question was 
forced to the front. Blackened stumps offered 
an objectionable feature, and it was not until 
methods of routing out these stumps were per- 
fected that the land values began to soar. 

The Newport company specializes in rosin and 
turpentine and produces pine oil and other 
products. Demand for these far exceeds the 
supply. There will be added to the plant not 
less than sixteen of the latest improved retorts, 
and boilers of the most modern manufacture. 
The company’s present plant is valued at more 
than $1,000,000. When the expansion program 
is carried out it will be one of the largest of its 
kind in the world. 

IT Is STATED that Christmas tree shipments 
from the State of Washington during the season 
recently closed reached a total of 600,000, or 150 
carloads, for which the return to shippers was 
about $200,000. During 1925 shipments were 
195 carloads valued at $234,000. 
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Heavy Rains Cut Hardwood Output 


Rains Continue; Prices Advanced 


MempPHIS, TENN., Jan. 25.—Nine days 
straight rain throughout the southern hardwood 
producing territory kept down buying during 
lumber convention week in Memphis, which 
should have resulted in heavy sales. There were 
many orders floating around, but takers were 
rather hard to find. The rains continue. They 
have made the ground very soft and are stopping 
logging throughout the Southland. Log scarcity 
is bound to become more acute and production 
figures are sure to drop rapidly again. The 
Valley Log Loading Co. reports very few logs 
on right-of-way leading to Memphis. Practically 
all mills have advanced prices on lists now going 
out, and there is a chance that a second advance 
will be taken. Prices are up $1 or $2 on all 
popular items. 


Demand is coming from the building trades, 
except flooring plants, which do not wish to buy 
in quantities. Automobile demand is only fair, 
but this group is expected to enter the market 
soon with a nice volume of business, as it is 
getting ready for full operation again. Furni- 
ture demand is rather slow. Sales at shows have 
not been up to expectations; it will take retail 
orders to bring back volume buying from this 
group. Buyers of all groups are carefully 
watching the market and may join in a buying 
movement at any time. 


Georgia Production More Active 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 24.—Improved weather 
caused a slight inerease in Georgia hardwood 
output to about 18 to 20 percent below normal. 
Logging is more active, owing to recent cold 
weather. Other sections report trouble with 
floods. Sales have shown little improvement, 
mills asking higher prices than consumers want 
to pay. Building trades in the Southeast are 
active buyers. Millwork call is opening up very 
well. Oak flooring sales to southeastern yards 
are improving slowly, but comparatively few 
sales to eastern and middlewestern yards are 
reported, though inquiry is fair. Oak flooring 
prices continue to advance slowly. Oak flooring 
production is more active than since last fall, 
and plants have good order files. Furniture 
manufacturers are waiting the outcome of the 
present shows, results of which are very en- 
couraging. The inquiry for advance require- 
ments from southeastern manufacturers is very 
good, and from other sections reported fair. 
Automotive manufacturers are also awaiting 
the outcome of shows, and are buying only for 
current needs. 


Floods Force Suspensions 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 24.—A week of rain in 
the Ohio Valley, a total precipitation of around 
six inches being experienced at Louisville, has 
resulted in flood conditions, the Ohio River at 
Louisville threatening manufacturing and other 
plants. Many roads in the State are cut off, 
roads are so soft that in some sections one-ton 


loads are the limit allowed to be hauled, sales- ’ 


men can’t get around freely, and merchants in 
some towns cannot do any business. Everything 
in the building line is practically at a standstill 
for the time being. Mills at Frankfort and 
along the Kentucky River in some instances have 
been forced to suspend. Western Kentucky and 
northern Tennessee, which had their troubles 
with floods in late December and January, are 
not having much high water at present. 


Inquiries are reported as just a trifle more 
numerous than they were, with orders coming in 
somewhat better. Production is less. The price 
situation is stronger. Cooperage material is 
searce and advanced sharply. Consumption in 
the building trades is light. Poplar, plain oak, 
general gum items, thick elm, ash and maple, 
and chestnut and walnut are the items asked for. 


Price of inch stocks at Louisville: Poplar, FAS, 
$95@105; saps and selects, $65@75; No. 1 com- 
mon, $48@52; No. 2 A, $35@40; 2 B, $25@27. 
Walnut, FAS, $215; selects, $150; No. 1, $90; 
No. 2, $40. Ash, FAS, $85; common, $50@55. 
Sap gum, $58 and $47; quartered sap, $65 and 
$50; plain red, $100 and $55; quartered red, 
$107 and $60. Plain red oak, $85@90 for FAS, 
and $66 for common; plain white, $90@95 and 
$60@62. 


Inspection Arrangements Changed 

BALTIMorE, Mp., Jan. 24.—Ridgaway Merry- 
man, for the last five years directing head of 
the corps of inspectors employed by the Balti- 
more Lumber Exchange, has resigned this post, 
routine duties being looked after by J. H 
Manken, the assistant secretary of the exchange, 
and matters of appeal or of final decision be- 
ing taken care of by the inspection committee. 
A reduction in the force from thirteen to eight 
appears to have been a consideration which 
prompted Mr. Merryman to retire. He will con- 
tinue the wholesale business which he has ear- 
ried on for a generation or more. 


Makes New Connection 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Jan. 24.—F. E. Hol- 
land, for the last six years with the Nichols & 
Cox Lumber Co., of 
Grand Rapids, as vice -— 
president and manager 
of the flooring depart- 
ment, will, on Feb. 1, 
become affiliated with 
the Baker Furniture 
Factories (Ine.), of 
Allegan, Mich., as vice 








* 
F. E. HOLLAND, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 


To Take New Executive 
Position 











president and assistant 
general manager. Mr. 
Holland has been af- 
filiated with various 
branches of the lumber 
business for the last 
fourteen years, having 
started in Texas with 
the Pickering Lumber 
Co., leaving that concern as manager of its 
Detroit office. He is at present Vicegerent 
Snark of Hoo-Hoo for the Grand Rapids dis- 
trict, and treasurer of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The Baker Furniture Factories (Inc.) repre- 
sents a consolidation of three factories in 
Allegan, making a full line of dining room, bed 
room and living room furniture. Incidentally, 
in making this connection, Mr. Holland will re- 
turn to his old home town, which he left twenty 
years ago. 


Erects Hardwood Stave Mill 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., Jan. 24.—The W. L. Brown 
Co., of this place, will construct a hardwood 
stave mill at Leesville, La. It will have a ea- 
pacity of about 50,000 feet daily, and will cost 
around $100,000. About one hundred and fifty 
men will be employed by the mill and in the 
woods when the plant is completed. Work on 
this new mill will begin about Feb. 1, and will 
be pushed as rapidly as possible. For many 
years Leesville has been a southern pine manu- 
facturing center, but recently a number of 
plants have finished their cut in that territory 
and have closed down. The establishment of a 
hardwood mill at Leesville will keep that locality 
among the lumber producing centers. 





Shawano Mill Resumes Operations 


MARINETTE, WIs., Jan. 25.—The Wallrich saw. 
mill, Shawano, which had been idle since lagt 
July, has resumed operations with eighty men 
employed, working two shifts. Inability to get 
logs was the reason for the enforced shutdown. 
The roads have been tramped by Indian ponies 
and are in good condition for the season’s haul 
with tractors. 

The Heath Lumber Co., of Marinette, has 
departed from the regular line of work at its 
local plant by making chapel equipment for the 
Sacred Heart Church. The new articles have 
been installed, making the chapel one of the 
finest in this city. 

Patrick O’Connor, a prominent lumberman of 
Aberdeen, Wash., has arrived for a visit in 
Menominee, Mich., at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Francis X. St. Peter. Mr. O’Connor was 
engaged in the lumber business in Menominee 
years ago, before removing to Washington. 


Eastern Cut Will Be Short 


BuFFA_o, N. Y., Jan. 24.—Buffalonians hay- 
ing sawmill and logging interests in the Geor- 
gian Bay district of Canada are reporting sat- 
isfactory progress in the woods. While the cut 
will be rather short, and in some districts de- 
cidedly so, the weather has been rather more 
uniform than usual in the camps, and good prog- 
ress has been made. One Buffalonian who has 
several mills up there—James L. Crane—gave 
a cheerful report of the work accomplished and 
under way and looks to see a fair demand for 
the new cut as soon as it is ready. 

Harry J. Bryant, traffic manager for Taylor & 
Crate, was recently elected president of the 
Niagara Frontier Traffic League. He has held 
a number of important railroad positions. 

Henry I. George, president Graves, Manbert 
& George, is one of a committee of three direc- 
tors of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce ap- 
pointed to consider plans for a new downtown 
terminal of the New York Central Railroad. 

William J. Voelker, who recently resigned his 
position with the Hendricks-Caskey Co. to go 
into the lumber business on his own account, is 
now a member of the Conrad-Voelker Lumber 
Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. His former position 
with the Hendricks-Caskey Co. has been taken 
by A. A. Webber, who has been with the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Fred M. Sullivan, of T. Sullivan & Co., is 
spending a few days at the baths at Alden, 
N. Y 


The annual meeting of the stockholders and 
salesmen of Mixer & Co. will be held at the 
offices here on Feb. 1 and 2. 

Jacob H. Rumbold, associated with the Hanna 
Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y., is recovering 
after an operation. 

Visitors last week included C. Arthur Bruce, 
vice president E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
and A. H. Gottlieb, John M. Richards Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 


Antigo Territory Cutting Little 


Antico, Wis., Jan. 24.—Lumber production - 


will be greatly curtailed this winter as far as 
Antigo territory is concerned. Only one mill 
will operate, according to present plans, and 
on a 50 percent basis only. The Langlade Lum- 
ber Co., which has heretofore been a large pro- 
ducer, is selling its logs, and will cut no lumber 


‘ whatever this year. The Faust Lumber Co. does 


not expect to operate. The C. W. Fish Lumber 
Co.’s Antigo plant will not operate. The Antigo 
Land & Lumber Co. does not purpose to operate 
this year. The Henshaw Lumber Co. plans on 
a 50 percent cut, and expects to start about 
Feb. 1. 

There is less lumber on hand at the mills than 
at any time in the history of the lumber busi- 
ness in Antigo. Low lumber prices, and the 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 111 and 112 
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large amount of snow in the woods, are the 
principal factors in the decision of local mills 
not to operate. Work in the woods has been 
eurtailed by excessive snow, which kept the 
swamps and marshes from freezing. Logging 
in this locality will not be over 50 percent of 
normal this year. 

The Vulean Last Co., which is a large user 
of maple logs, will operate and expects to start 
its season’s cut about Feb. 1. It has recently 
completed a battery of sixteen dry kilns to be 
used in drying blocks produced by the Antigo 
plant, and also will ship in, for drying, blocks 
produced by its Crandon plant. 


Awarded Stave Mill Contract 


LAKE PROVIDENCE, LA., Jan. 24.—Thrall & 
Shea have been awarded the contract to con- 
struct a hardwood stave mill here for the Mark 
H. Brown Co. It will have a capacity of 60,000 
feet, but will begin operations on a 30,000-foot 
basis. Work will be started at once, and the 
plant rushed to completion. A part of the 
equipment will be moved from other hardwood 
mills which have cut out in the neighborhood of 
Lake Providence. Construction will be under 
the supervision of B. H. Thrall. 


Demand Is Broadening 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 24.—A steady improve- 
ment in hardwood demand is developing, espe- 
cially among industrial plants. Buying on the 
part of automobile, furniture and musical instru- 
ment concerns is broadening, while casket and 
agricultural implement concerns are also in the 
market. Low grade stocks are being absorbed 
by box factories. Retail inquiries are more 
numerous. Bad weather has held back the re- 
tail demand. Railroad inquiries are good, and 
develop a fair volume of business. Quotations 
are better maintained than in three months. 
Some manufacturers report practically no price 
cutting. Oak, chestnut, poplar and gum are all 
moving well. 

Southern pine trade is slowly improving as the 
building season approaches. Trade is still some- 


what slow, however, and the price list is irregu- . 


lar. More strength is appearing in certain 
items. Orders are larger and many are booked 
for shipment a month or six weeks in the future. 
Transit cars are not as numerous and are more 
easily sold. 


To Increase Motor Output 


Detroit, MicH., Jan. 24.—Acceleration of mo- 
tor car manufacturing activity during the first 
quarter of this year, based in a number of in- 
stances upon tremendous expansion programs in 
line with plans for a 20 percent general produc- 
tion increase, are reflected in the announcements 
of immediate increases in production by body 
builders. An even larger increase is expected 
by the Fisher Body Corporation. The Fisher 
organization, the largest single unit of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, is planning to handle 
a volume of business approximating $400,000,- 
000 this year, as against $300,000,000 last year. 
Additional units have been added to several of 
its plants. The most notable expansion projects 
are under way at Memphis, Tenn., where more 
than 100,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber will 
be produced this year. The Briggs Manufac- 
turing Co. is planning a business approximat- 
ing $100,000,000 in bodies, and representing an 
increase of 25 percent over 1926. The Murray 
Body Corporation also is planning a marked 
increase in business, and with its reorganiza- 
tion has established three plants in Detroit and 
one in Indianapolis. The outstanding increases 
in present production schedules are being made 
by Chevrolet, Hudson, Essex, Pontiac, Over- 
land and Buick. It is stated that plans have 
been made by the Ford company for a 2,000,000 
ear and truck production in 1927. 


Leads as Walnut Market 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 25.—Kansas City has 
taken first place in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of walnut lumber, according to figures 
submitted by walnut mills here to the Chamber 
of Commerce. There are now five plants manu- 


facturing walnut lumber, and one plant also. 


makes walnut veneer. Formerly 90 percent of 
the output was exported, but in late years the 
situation has changed entirely, exports now tak- 
ing only about 10 percent of the output. 

Walnut logs for the local mills are obtained 
principally in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Illinois, Arkansas and Texas. 
Formerly it was not considered feasible to ship 
logs more than one hundred miles, but now they 
are transported as far as five hundred miles. 
About four thousand five hundred carloads of 
logs are consumed annually by the mills, and 
shipments aggregate about one thousand five 
































By means of a special machine a board can be 
cut into dowels—a dozen sticks at a time. The 
board was run part way through the machine, 
the machine stopped and the board pulled back 
to show how quickly twelve dowel sticks are 
produced where only one was made a few years 
ago. These dowels are madé Gt Norway, Me. 





hundred cars. The shipment of veneer last year 
aggregated 38,440,000 feet. 


The plants here are the Penrod Walnut & 
Veneer Co.; Frank Purcell Walnut Lumber Co.; 
D. G. Saunders Lumber Co.; American Walnut 
Co.; and the Kansas City Walnut Co. The 
plants employ three hundred fifty persons, and 
about seventy-five others are engaged in buying 
logs or selling. 


High Water Closes Mills 


EVANSVILLE, INnD., Jan. 24.—The local hard- 
wood manufacturers and wholesalers say trade 
has been rather quiet, weather having been 
quite unfavorable. Hard rains have mage all 
rivers in this section rise rapidly, and most of 
them were far above the danger line early this 
week. Logging operations in southern Indiana 
and western and northern Kentucky are at a 
standstill. A number of mills will remain closed 
for some time. Some demand is coming from 
the building trades, but building is not active. 
Reports say the consumers have small stocks. 
Furniture manufacturers report that the trade 





— Inquiries Increase, Market Firm 


outlook is fairly good and that they have ob- 
tained a number of nice orders at recent shows. 
Automobile manufacturers are slowly coming 
into the market. Large wood consuming fac- 
tories in Evansville are being operated on good 
schedules. Box business has been very good 
since the first of the year. Lumber prices have 
changed but little during the last few weeks. 
There is a fair demand for the low grades of 
poplar, and quartered white oak is in good de- 
mand. Red gum is in fair demand. 

Nine new vice presidents have been named by 
the local Chamber of Commerce, among them be- 
ing Lowry Bertelsen, of the Schultze Lumber 
Co., and F. J. Hofacker, president Evansville 
Supply Co. 

Claude Wertz, of the Maley & Wertz Lumber 
Co., has returned from a business trip to Mem- 
phis and the South. 

Carl Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side Lum- 
ber Co., accompanied by his wife, has returned 
from business trips to Chicago and Indianapolis. 


Market Becoming Stronger 


Macon, Ga., Jan. 24.—Further strength is 
noted in the hardwood market, there being a 
good demand for all woods. Sales are in excess 
of production. The gums continue the feature. 
A considerable amount of hardwood is still go- 
ing overseas. Cold weather last week was fol- 
lowed with record-breaking heat, for January, 
then by colder weather. Logging conditions are 
satisfactory, but input is below normal, for most 
mills have been curtailing. 


Trade Inactive; Prices Very Firm 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 25.—Hardwood busi- 
ness in the main is quiet. Dealers say that 
prospects are encouraging. Prices are firm, 
with a tendency to advance, but actual changes 
are not very marked so far. 

The dinner-dance, given by the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club, at the Club Chatterbox of 
the Sinton Hotel last night, was the most suc- 
cessful affair of the series given by the club. 
There were 120 members and their ladies in 
attendance. After a sumptuous dinner, the re- 
mainder of the evening was spent in dancing. 
Clarence Sherrill, city manager of Cincinnati, 
will be the guest of honor of the club at the 
February monthly dinner to be given at the 
Cincinnati Club on the evening of Feb. 7. 

The R. H. Baggarly Co. has been incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $30,000 under an 
Ohio charter. The incorporators are R. H. Bag- 
garly, Nan C. Baggarly, F. W. Busemeyer, May 
V. Busemeyer and Edward Strasser. The firm 
will do a wholesale business in southern pine. 
Mr. Baggarly was Cincinnati representative of 
the Marathon Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss. 

C. H. Holden, vice president Atlas Lumber 
Co., whose headquarters are at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., was in Cincinnati conferring with E. M. 
Bonner, president of the company. 
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Cypress Cones from Gethsemane 


According to the January issue of American 
Forests and Forest Life, cones from the historic 
cypress tree that stands in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, brought back by a forestry student of 
the University of California, have produced 
flourishing seedlings in California nurseries. 
When weather conditions were favorable the 
seeds were sown by Prof. Woodbridge Metcalf. 
With careful attention many germinated and 
grew into sturdy seedlings, averaging 2 to 3 
inches in height at the end of the growing sea- 
son. On removing them from the seedbed, half 
were placed in a transplant row on the Berkeley 
campus and the remainder sent to the State for- 
est nursery at Davis, Calif. The latter trees 
are now 8 to 12 inches high and ready for dis- 
tribution. 
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Hardwood Institute Reaffirms Position on Stand | ar 


[Continued From Front Page] 


Memphis Hotel Co., E. C. Atkins & Co., the 
Memphis lumbermen, W. A. Ransom, and others 
who aided in the entertainment of the visitors 
during their stay in Memphis, and especially to 
Mr. Ransom and the Memphis lumbermen for 
the party which was staged on Thursday night. 

One resolution called attention to the need of 
tax reform in the interests of reforestation. 
This resolution pointed out the injustice of an 
annual tax on growing timber and suggested 
but one tax to be paid when the timber is cut. 
It was also pointed out that this matter should 
be called to the attention of State legislatures 
urging State laws. 

A resolution was adopted thanking B. F. Dul- 
weber for the interest he has shown in the in- 
stitute, especially for his work on the grading 
and inspection committee. It was pointed out 
that he is retiring voluntarily as chairman of 
this committee. A similar resolution also praised 
the work of John M. Pritchard, former secre- 
tary of the institute. 

Another resolution adopted affirmed the insti- 
tute’s position in regard to its program for 
lumber simplification and standardization and 
urged the central committee to bring its work 
to a close as soon as possible. Manufacturers 
were urged to subscribe to the National advertis- 
ing campaign proposed by the National lumber 
trade extension committee. 


New Sales 


1. The following provisions shall constitute the 
sales code of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute. 

Purpose 


2. The purpose of the sales code of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute is to provide a 
means whereby the interests of both buyer and 
seller of hardwood products will be protected on 
a mutual basis. 

Code Application 


8. The code shall govern in adjustment of dis- 
putes arising under all contracts made subject to 
same. 


4. Parts of this code may be changed by specific 
agreement between the buyer and the seller, but 
such change shall relate solely to the specific mat- 
ter covered; all other parts of this code shall re- 
main in full force and effect. 


5. Use of the full title “Sales Code of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute” is urged but the 
contract shall be binding on all parties involved 
even if some other designation is used when there 
can be no reasonable doubt that this code is meant ; 
for example, it shall be sufficient to refer to the 
sales code of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute as the “Institute Code.” 


Quotations and Orders 


6. All quotations are made subject to prior sales, 
immediate acceptance, change in price without no- 
tice, and to the buyer’s credit being satisfactory 
to the seller, excepting that: 

(a) A letter or wire quotation in which no 
time limit is mentioned is not subject to price 
change if duly accepted within twenty-four hours 
after its receipt. 

(b) A quotation made by letter or wire in 
which no time limit is specified, and duly ac- 
cepted within twenty-four hours after its receipt, 
shall be binding on the seller unless the lumber 
has been sold in the meantime and the seller 
wires the buyer of this fact within twenty-four 
hours after receipt of the order; Sundays and 
holidays shall not be included in computing the 
24-hour period. 

7. A lumber purchase or sale contract shall not 
be binding on either the buyer or the seller until it 
is approved by the home offices of the parties there- 
to; roadmen, branch offices etc., can not complete 
contracts unless duly authorized to do so. Verbal 
agreements shall not be held to modify a written 
contract. 

8. Orders specifying more than one car subject 
to the approval of the first car shall be binding for 
the additional cars only in the event the buyer 
writes or wires his approval to the seller within 
five days after the arrival of the first car. 


Terms of Payment 
9. Discount is a premium for prompt payment 





In addition to the election of W. M. Ritter 
as president, other officers elected were: 


First vice president—S. M. Nickey, Nickey Bros., 
Memphis, Tenn. 





W. M. RITTER, 
Columbus, Ohio; 
Elected President 


S. M. NICKEY, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; 
First Vice President 


Code Adopted by Hardwood Manufac 


to which the buyer is entitled only upon compli- 
ance with the following conditions. The discounts 
shown below are to be figured on the amount of the 
invoice after the freight has been deducted, as no 
discount will be allowed on freight, whether pre- 
paid or not. The following terms shall govern 
sales made subject to this code: 

(a) Sixty days net, or a discount of 2 percent 
if paid within ten days, or 1 percent if paid 
within thirty days from date of invoice. 

(b) Or a discount of 1 percent will be allowed 
for settlement made promptly upon receipt of 
invoice by trade acceptance due thirty days from 
date of invoice for 80 percent of net amount of 
invoice after deducting estimated freight; bal- 
ance to be remitted within ten days after arrival 
of shipment. 

(c) Or payment may be made upon receipt of 
invoice by trade acceptance due sixty days from 
date of invoice for 80 percent of the net amount 
of invoice after deducting estimated freight, bal- 
ance to be remitted net within ten days after 
arrival of shipment. 

(d) The date of the expense bill shall be con- 
sidered the date of the arrival of the shipment. 
10. Freight charges for each car are deductible 

from the invoice for that car only. 

11. Accounts overdue shall bear interest at the 
maximum legal rate in effect in the State in which 
the home office of the seller is located, and they 
shall be subject to sight draft, with cost of collec- 
tion and accrued interest, any time after maturity. 

12. All cash payments shall be made in United 
States money at par in the Federal Reserve bank 
region in which the seller is located. 


13. Accounts and acceptances shall become im- 
mediately due and payable in case of any occur- 
rence named in Paragraph 23-b. 

14. Omissions, clerical errors etc., on invoices, 
and in payments and settlements shall be subject 
to corrections. 


Freight Charge and Routing 


15. Sales made “‘f.o.b. cars at a named destina- 
tion point,” or “f.o.b. cars at a named shipping 
point with freight allowed to a named destination 
point” shall be construed as meaning that freight 
charges to such point of destination by least ex- 
pensive available route will be allowed by the 
seller and that the seller shall not be liable for 
damage or delays in transportation. The seller’s 
obligation shall be considered discharged when the 
material has been delivered to the carrier by the 
seller in accordance with the provisions of the 
contract. 


16. The buyer shall promptly pay the freight 
charges upon arrival of each shipment and, if the 
sale has been made “f.o.b. cars at a named destina- 
tion point,” or “f.o.b. cars at a named shipping 
point with freight allowed to a named destination 
point,’”’ shall promptly send original paid fretght 


Second vice president—W. T. Murray, Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La. 

Treasurer—James BH. Stark, James B. Stark & 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. : 

Directors (three years)—M. W. Stark, Columbus, 
Ohio; J. W. Bailey, Laurel, Miss.; H. J. Brenner, 
Alexandria, La.; J. W. Kitchen, Ashland, Ky,; 
W. R. Satterfield, Memphis; G. W. Allport, Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; and W. I. Wymond, Louisville, Ky,; 
J. A. Pease, Canton, Miss. (elected to fill the un- 
expired term of V. A. Stibolt, resigned); J. B, 
Edwards (named to fill a vacancy for a two-year 
term) ; Lee Robinson, of Mobile, Ala. (named to 
fill a vacancy for a one-year term); and John 
M. Pritchard (named to take the place of J. W. 
Link, Houston, Tex.). 


Ben C. Currie, president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, made an inter- 
esting impromptu address on ‘‘Codperative 
Merchandising’’ in which he attacked the pres- 
ent system of distribution and urged the hard- 
wood producers to ‘‘take a step backward.’’ 
This step, he pointed out, was to go back to the 
old system of distribution whereby the commis- 
sion, or middle man, is the sales agent. The 
manufacturer, he said, should leave the matter 
of selling to some one else. 


Mr. Currie blamed the war for the method of 
distribution, in which sales are made by the 
manufacturer direct to the ultimate consumer. 
He pointed out that prior to the war this type 
of selling was not in vogue. Mills contracted 
for their year’s output in advance of manufac- 


expense bill to seller, who shall credit the same 
to the buyer’s account. 

17. On shipments where it is necessary for the 
seller to prepay the freight charges, whether sold 
delivered or not, the buyer shall immediately reim- 
burse the seller for the amount of such charges 
and the seller shall be privileged to draw a sight 
draft on the buyer for the amount of the charges 
prepaid. 

18. Any Federal, State or other tax levied or 
assessed on freight or goods or any increase in 
freight rates made and effective subsequent to the 
date of contract shall be borne and paid by the 
buyer and any reduction in freight rate shall 
accrue to the benefit of the buyer. 


19. The buyer shall pay and assume all terminal 
charges, including switching and demurrage 
charges, except such as may be due to the negli- 
gence of the seller in not -conforming to the ship- 
ping instructions acknowledged by the seller, in 
which latter case the seller shall be responsible 
for and reimburse the buyer for such charges paid 
by the buyer resulting from the seller’s negligence. 


20. The buyer shall have the right to direct 
all intermediate and delivery line routing, and the 
seller, the initial line routing; and in absence of 
any routing being furnished by the buyer, the seller 
may route the shipment through by the cheapest 
available route. 

(a) On shipments on which freight is allowed 
by the seller, he shall be liable only for the freight 
charges based on the lowest rates between the 
shipping and destination points; unless the 
seller on his own initiative specified a routing 
taking a higher rate of freight. 

(b) In case of embargoes, the seller upon due 
notice to the buyer, shall have the right to for- 
ward any shipment via such other lines as may 
be able to handle the shipment but any excess 
freight occasioned thereby shall be absorbed by 
the seller. 

(c) When shipping instructions are changed 
or shipments diverted at the direction of the 
buyer, the buyer shall pay any additional charges 
that may be occasioned thereby. 

21. Payment of freight or invoice shall not be 
considered an acceptance of the shipment, nor shall 
such payment work a forfeiture of the right of the 
buyer to enter a complaint subject to fair and 
proper adjustment of same; nor shall any payment 
by the buyer, however tendered in advance of settle- 
ment of a dispute, work a forfeiture of the right 
of the seller to a settlement in accordance with 
the terms of this code. 


Contingency Clause 
22. All contracts are subject to delays in fulfill- 
ment or to non-fulfillment caused directly by fires, 
floods, strikes, inability to secure cars, delays of 
carriers, embargoes, war and its incidents, disas- 
ters of nature, acts of God, or other causes similar 
or dissimilar, beyond the control of either party. 
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ture and a commission man handled the sales. 
He said that in this manner prices were stabil- 
jzed. The manufacturer knew what he could 
afford to sell his lumber for and contracted with 
the commission man who also knew what price 
he would have to get in order to realize a profit 
on his investment. In this way prices were not 
changing constantly, as is the case now. 


‘¢When the war came along,’’ said Mr. Currie, 
‘¢the old order was immediately changed, for 
the Government became the buyer, the mills the 
sellers and the old system of distribution was 
a thing of the past. The millman, who should 
be spending his time making better lumber at 
less cost, is now looking for orders in every 
nook and corner and in my opinion is not giving 
the thought to manufacturing lumber that he 
should. If we would go back to past selling 
methods we would be much better off and make 
better lumber, and at lower cost.’’ 

Mr. Currie also attacked the practice of send- 
ing out price lists to every nook and corner of 
the globe. This is an evil which should be 
stopped. He declared that he had seen many 
lists on the desks of small consumers who should 
be buying from their local retail yard. Many 
persons who never buy more than 100,000 feet 
a year are buying direct from the mill and this 
is hurting the business of the manufacturer. 

‘*You gentlemen should be more careful to 
whom you send your lists,’’ said Mr. Currie. 


Any party claiming the benefits of this clause shall, 
if required, substantiate its rights hereto. 


Cancellations 


23. Except by mutual consent, orders can be can- 
celled on the following conditions only: 


* (a) The buyer may cancel an order if not 
shipped within the time specified in the contract ; 
provided, however, that the buyer shall accept all 
cars loaded, or in the process of loading, at the 
time the notice of cancellation is received at the 
shipping point, in either of which cases upon re- 
quest evidence showing date when the lumber 
was loaded in the car or when the same began to 
be loaded shall be furnished the buyer. 

(b) Should the buyer’s credit become impaired 
or unsatisfactory to the seller during the life 
of any order, the seller shall have the right to 
demand cash payment or satisfactory guaranty 
from the buyer, and upon failure of the buyer 
to comply with such demand, the seller shall 
have the right to cancel any existing order or 
contract and take possession of any cars in 
transit, without liability. 

(c) In event conditions as contained in the 
contingency clause, paragraph 22, cause non- 
fulfillment, an order may be cancelled. 


Shipments, Size of 


24. A contract for a carload or a specified quan- 
tity of lumber shall be considered properly com- 
plied with when shipped as follows: 

(a) When the order is specified in carloads; 
a carload shall consist of a car loaded to not 
less than the tariff minimum weight unless the 
volume capacity of the car is insufficient, in 
which event the car shall be loaded to its full 
visible capacity. 

(b) When the order calls for a certain number 
of feet; a tolerance of 10 percent more or less 
of the feet specified shall be considered a ful- 
fillment of the contract. 

Special Services 


25. General rules covering special services can 
not be drawn so as adequately to cover all trans- 
actions of such nature. Where contracts specify 
kiln drying, surfacing, resawing, branding, bun- 
dling and other treatment to be given rough hard- 
wood lumber by the seller, specifications should 
be explicit, and a thorough understanding reached 
as to obligations to be assumed by seller in render- 
ing said special service, and the compensation there- 
for. 

Claims, Grade, Tally, Adjustments 


26. Lumber must be inspected on grade in the 
form in which it is shipped. Any subsequent change 
by manufacture, millwork, dry kilning, or exposure 
to the elements will prohibit an inspection for the 
adjustment of claims, except with the consent of 
all parties interested. 

27. The procedure for making claims shall be 
as follows: 

(a) The buyer must promptly unload each 


‘*They should be sent only to a select list of con- 
sumers of lumber.’’ 

W. F. Gephart, vice president of the First 
National Bank of St. Louis, talked on the 














M. W. STARK, 
Columbus, Ohio; 
Elected a Director 


W. T. MURRAY, 
Rochelle, La. ; 
Second Vice President 


shipment upon arrival; such action shall not 
work a forfeiture of the right of the buyer to 
enter a complaint and be entitled to a proper 
adjustment. Demurrage and all other expenses 
and losses resulting from the buyer’s refusal or 
failure to unload shall be chargeable to, and sub- 
ject to prompt payment by, the buyer. 

(b) Claim covering grade or shortage must be 
made within five days from receipt of shipment 
and must be specific in character as to exact 
amount of shortage or amount and kinds of off 
grade claimed; and shall be accompanied by a 
copy of the buyer’s piece tally. 

(c) If no shortage is claimed, the buyer may 
use the material that is up to grade but must 
hold intact for inspection that material claimed 
to be oif-grade in order that proper and fair ad- 
justment of the claim may be possible. 

(d) When a shortage is claimed or the dis- 
puted shipment contains more than one grade of 
the same thickness, the entire shipment must be 
held intact for adjustment or inspection. 

(e) Failure or refusal on the part of the buyer 
to allow the lumber to be inspected or to do those 
things required to make inspection practicable 
such as holding the stock intact and properly 
protecting it, giving the seller information as 
to the location of the stock, etc., shall be a 
forfeiture of the right of the buyer to any claim 
on account of shortage, grade or condition. 


28. The buyer shall properly pile, protect and 
care for all material required under this code to 
be held, and shall be liable to the seller for any 
damage resulting from failure to comply with this 
obligation. 


29. No official inspection shall be made until the 
buyer and seller fail to reach an agreement on 
any claim made, then the disputed material shall 
be subject to inspection by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association according to the rules of that 
association and the regulations of its inspection 
department. 


30. Acceptance or rejection of material shall 
be determined as follows: 


(a) The inspection by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association shall form the basis of set- 
tlement between the buyer and seller and shall 
be final and binding on both parties. 

(b) By reason of the fact that the grading of 
hardwood lumber is not an exact science, a ship- 
ment shall be considered as of the grade con- 
tracted for if 95 percent, or more, thereof in 
feetage is found to be of said grade. The mate- 
rial below or above the grade to be accepted by 
the buyer as of its actual grade at proportionate 
value as shown by institute’s past sales report 
of the date nearest the shipment. Where the off- 
grades are in excess of 5 percent of the shipment, 
the buyer shall accept that portion of the ship- 
ment found to comply with the specifications of 
the contract, and the off-grade shall be the prop- 
erty of the seller, 

(c) The seller shall be given credit for over- 
run in measurement and where more than one 
grate is covered by a contract to be shipped in 

he same car, the seller shall be given credit 


‘*Business Outlook for 1927.’’ 

‘*The last industrial year has been one of a 
great volume of goods produced and probably 
exceeds that of any other year in this respect 
in the history of the country,’’ Mr. Gephart 
said in opening his remarks. ‘‘Commercial bank 
credits have been ample and at moderately low 
rates of interest. Because of the existing vol- 
ume of credit and some of the ways in which it 
has been used there is some concern as to 
whether there is going to be a readjustment 
between the volume of credit and the industrial 
needs of the country. However, this credit 
seems to have been used wisely. The hand-to- 
mouth buying policy may be considered good. 
It has contributed to a better adjustment of 
production to consumption, leading to greater 
stability in prices and avoidance of those gluts 
and deficiencies in goods which are always pro- 
ductive of violent price changes’’ 


On the whole, the speaker said, the country 
enters the New Year in good condition with 
factors favorable to a continuance of industrial 
activity, the degree and extent of which will 
depend on weather conditions, international re- 
lations and political factors about which it is 
idle to speculate. 

On the subject of prices, the speaker ex- 
pressed the opinion that it is erroneous to as- 
sume that there is such a thing as stable prices 
or a normal price level. Changes in prices and 


turers’ Institute at Annual in Memphis Last Week 


for whatever increased amount of the higher 

grades may be found. 

31. The payment of cost incidental to any equita- 
ble adjustment of any claims shall be determined 
as follows: 

(a) In event the value of the entire shipment, 
according to the inspection made by the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, computing the 
grades and items shown on the inspection certifi- 
cate not included in the sale at proportionate 
prices, is within 4 percent of the invoice value, 
the buyer shall pay all cost of inspection. 

(b) If the difference in value, as computed in 
preceding clause, is greater than 4 percent, the 
seller shall pay the expense of the inspection and 
shall be liable to the buyer for any reasonable 
expense incurred in handling or caring for the 
lumber while awaiting inspection, but there 
should be no charge for storage under this pro- 
vision, the intent being to protect the buyer in 
the actual expense incurred in handling and pro- 
tecting the lumber in dispute. 

32. If it develops that the buyer has overpaid 
the seller, the seller shall promptly reimburse the 
buyer for the amount of the overpayment with in- 
terest thereon at the maximum legal rate in effect 
in the State in which the home office of the seller 
is located. 

Disposition of Rejected Material 


33. Material which remains the property of the 
seller after final inspection shall, if requested by 
the buyer, be removed within thirty days from 
said notice. It shall be properly protected by the 
buyer and held free of storage charges during that 
period. 

Disputes Concerning Code and Arbitration 


34. In event of a dispute involving a contract of 
which this code is a part, the parties may, upon 
written request to the institute, arrange for arbi- 
tration. 

Upon receipt of such request, the executive vice 
president of the institute shall select an arbitration 
committee of three as follows: 


One member acceptable to the buyer. 

One member acceptable to the seller. 

One member to be named by the two arbitra- 
tors previously chosen. 


Both parties shall submit to this committee 
written statements in triplicate of the issue or 
issues involved. 

A majority decision shall be binding on all parties 
to the dispute. No one involved in a dispute shall 
act on an arbitration committee. 

Findings of fact of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association inspection department relative to 
the lumber in question shall be accepted by the 
arbitrators as final. 

Actual expenses incurred by the arbitrators in 
performance of duty shall be paid by the party 
against whom adverse decision is rendered or pro- 
rated in accordance with judgment of committee. 
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changes in industrial activity and production 
are normal conditions, since not only are the 
factors determining actual commodity supply 
and demand changing from year to year but 
there are also forces other than the commodity 
supply and demand which regulate prices. If 
wholesale prices are now tending to lower levels 
it can not be said that there is a certain level 
which they will reach and where they will be- 
come stationary. The industrial ocean never has 
a calm surface. Its waters are continually in 
motion. 


In closing Mr. Gephart mentioned trade asso- 
ciations and their value to industry. The old 
idea that competition was good in every respect 
is being modified and the value of the proper 
kind of codperation between the members of an 
industry is becoming more generally appreciated. 
It is being realized that all of the advantages 
of codperation can be secured and there still 
remain a very high degree of competition. 
There has been a marked increase in what is 
called the efficiency of business organizations, 
resulting in reduced costs and one of the decided 
advantages has been the greater stabilization 
of prices. Anything that contributes to prevent 
violent changes in prices is an advantage not 
only to the business man but to the consuming 
public. 


Tells of Foreign Service 


Joseph Clark Grew, under secretary of State, 
gave members of the institute a word picture 
of the activities of the Departments of State 
and Commerce, particularly in regard to the 
work of aiding business men. His subject was 
‘*The American Foreign Service.’’ He gave 
the hardwood men an insight into the activities 
of the Government that was most interesting, 
told of the work of the American ambassadors 
and counselors and of the different branches 
that are established in foreign countries, how 
the diplomatic representatives work and how 
they have been of untold value to American 
business. 


**So far as our commerce is concerned,’’ the 
speaker said, ‘‘there are few diplomatic ques- 
tions without seme commercial aspect, the fune- 
tions of the foreign service in connection with 
which fall into the work of trade promotion and 
trade protection. We must obtain for our trad- 
ers equal opportunities with the competitors, 
either through clearing away obstacles to suc- 
cessful trade through negotiations of treaties, 
by securing modifications of restrictions, or by 
protecting them in enjoyment in foreign coun- 
tries of such rights as they have already ac- 
quired.’’ 


Mr. Grew also spoke at length of the aid given 
business men in the way of reports, how these 
aid in building up foreign business, and of the 
immigration iaw and its workings. In closing he 
emphasized thut the foreign service is non-parti- 
san and non-political and urged that the services 
it has to offer be taken advantage of by business 
men. 

The meeting was closed with an address by 
Wilson Compton, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, who urged 
every hardwood man to join with other lumber- 
men in support of the program of advertising 
planned by the National lumber trade exten- 
sion committee. He gave facts and figures to 
show the need for this campaign, and then gave 
a brief outline of how the money is to be spent. 
He said that $900,000 had been signed up and 
that the committee was now after the last $100,- 
000, which would be subscribed within a short 
time. 

The speaker said the $1,000,000, when ob- 
tained, would be used approximately as follows: 
Twenty to 25 percent for commercial and tech- 
nical research; 40 to 50 percent for field pro- 
motion, demonstration work, exhibits, and ad- 
visory service; 15 to 25 percent for publicity 
and national advertising and 10 to 20 percent 
for systematic coéperation with retail lumber 
dealers and wood using industries. He ex- 
plained that these estimates were only approxi- 
mate and were subject to change from time to 
time. 


F. R. Gadd, in his membership report stated 
that ninety new members had been obtained 


during the last year. He hoped to get 100 dur- 
ing 1927. 


DINNER TO FORMER SECRETARY 


Nearly a hundred hardwood lumber producers 
gathered at a complimentary dinner last Wednes- 
day night in honor of John M. Pritchard, former 
secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, who is now hardwood production man- 


—————_ 


ager of the Kirby Lumber Co. stationed at 
Beaumont, Tex. Some of the leading men in 
the industry spoke of the work that had been 
done by Mr. Pritchard in the last few years 
and he was presented with a handsome purse, 
figures for which ran better than one thousand, 
which was given to him in appreciation of his 
services. 


Interior Trim Makers to Adopt Insignia 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 24.—Members of the 
Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation closed their two-day annual meeting here 
last Saturday after having reélected all officers 
and praising them for the efficient manner in 
which they had handled the affairs of the asso- 
ciation during the last year. The officers are: 

President—John W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn. 

Vice president—H. C. Fowler, Macon, Ga. 

Treasurer—C. Arthur Bruce, Memphis, Tenn. 

Secretary—W. R. Friedel, Memphis, Tenn. 





Cc. A. BRUCE, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Reélected Vice President 


W. R. FRIEDEL, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Reélected Secretary 


It was decided that the next meeting would be 
subject to call, and would probably be held in 
Chicago within sixty days. 

The meeting opened Friday with a luncheon 
at which a number of visitors were present, 
Several impromptu talks were made including a 
few words from Axel Oxholm, director National 
Committee on Wood Utilization. President Me- 
Clure made a short talk summing up the activi- 
ties of the association, and praising the work of 
the secretary during the last year. He said that 
last year one of the most important steps taken 
was the preparation of the grading rules which 
were incorporated in the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association grading rules. He also men- 
tioned the adoption of a sales code and said that 
the foundation had been laid for a sales report 
to be issued monthly, the first Feb. 1, since per- 
mission had now been granted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington. 

The majority of the sessions were executive 
and consisted principally of a discussion of costs 
and finished sizes. John M. Pritchard, chairman 
of the grading rules committee, discussed in- 
spection regulations. 

It was decided to adopt an insignia which will 
be copyrighted and licensed to members as long 
as they ship according to the grading rules. 
The design of this insignia was left to the 
officers. 

Secretary Friedel in his report told of the 
growth of the association, which now has thirty- 
three members. Five new members have been 
added since the last meeting: Black River Lum- 
ber Co., Gable, 8. C.; Grove-Dowling Hardwood 
Co., Gulf Hammock, Fla.; J. M. Jones Lumber 
Co., Ferriday, La.; W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; and Hodge-Hunt Lumber Co., 
Hodge, La. 


Florida Dealers Discuss Lien Law 


MIAMI, Fua., Jan. 24.—Members of the 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Association in 
Miami last Wednesday to attend a district dis- 
cussion of amendments to the present State lien 
law were guests of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Bureau of Miami at a banquet that night. H. 
R. Mahoney, president, and J. Ben Wand, sec- 
retary, of Jacksonville, were present at the 
morning business meeting of the association and 
the banquet. 

A special committee of millwork members 
presented a draft of proposed lien law amend- 
ments which is expected to be submitted to the 
next session of the Florida legislature, following 
final approval at a State meeting of the associa- 
tion and others interested to be held at Jackson- 
ville, Feb. 10 and 11. The amendments, which 
are not to be made public until finally approved, 
are being prepared to protect all lines of the 
building industry, it was said. The present 
State lien law was characterized by the associa- 
tion as insufficient in protection of not only 
builders but owners. 

Representatives of the Miami chapter of the 
Associated General Contractors of America and 
the Miami Plumbing & Heating Association 
joined the lumbermen in a discussion of the 
amendments, and will submit their findings to 
the respective organizations which are expected 
to join the lumbermen in the movement. The 
proposal also will be submitted to Miami civic 
bodies end others of the district which includes 
all cities between Delray, Fla., and Miami. 

Enactment of a State forestry preservation 
measure also was brought before the millwork 
association, the lumbermen pointing out that at 
present Florida is the only State in the Union 


which does not have a definite and iron clad law 
in this respect. This bill is expected to be dis- 
eussed further at the State meeting in Jackson- 
ville. 

George R. Lindsay, of Miami, a director of 
this district, was chairman of yesterday’s busi- 
ness session and presided at the banquet. Guy 
Stoms, State vice president, was active in the 
business discussions and sponsored many of the 
recommendations incorporated in the lien law 
proposals. E. Booth, secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Credit Bureau, Pat Klyne, of the Miami 
Builders’ Exchange, and Louis Hector, of 
Miami, who will address the State session, took 
a prominent part in the district meeting. 

Among the lumbermen attending the business 
and dinner sessions were: Edwin Sterne, jr., 
L. D. Shell, Alex Cureton, Frank E. Moore, J. 
R. Brundage, I. J. Brundage, H. O. Vance, H. I. 
Canny, Fred N. Tittle, E. Booth, J. Ben Wand, 
George R. Lindsay, H. R. Mahoney, D. V. 
Renuart, W. W. Millett, Guy Stoms, Louis 
Hector, S. D. Sproul, F. A. Webster, O. B. 
Yates, E. M. Hancock, E. Mark Ferree, J. U. 
Cureton. 

Visiting members during the day were invited 
by members of the Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau 
of Miami to visit the site of the model house 
which, with the Southern Pine Association, the 
lumpermen are building to demonstrate safe 
methods of lumber construction. Footings and 
foundation walls of the structure are being laid 
and framing is expected to start at once. 





THE 1MPpoRT of mahogany logs to the United 
States during the first six months of 1925 in- 
creased 100 percent. 
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Dimension Producers Urge Standardization 


MemPHIS, TENN., Jan. 24.—The Thursday 
afternoon session of the Dimension Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association meeting began with 
an explanation by J. R. Stinson, Forest City, 
Ark., of a method of working out a cut to length 
trim price list as a possible guide for a dimen- 
sion list. [Note: A brief telegraphic report of 
the Thursday morning session appeared on page 
57 of the Jan. 22 issue of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN.—EDITOR.| His plan was to add a per- 
centage for cutting, this varying with the 
lengths. Though the larger percentage is added 
to the longer lengths, he thought it should be 
reversed. 

Charles Dregge, Grand Rapids, Mich., of the 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., thought that until 
the cost committee got to functioning, little 
could be done toward making a price list. 


W. A. Babbitt said the National Association 
of Wood Turners had figures on all sizes, with 
saw kerf allowances, showing difference in cost 
between sizes. 

D. B. Morgan, Dimension Manufacturing Co., 
Asheville, N. C., said he used a list supplied and 
used by the National Casket Co., of Asheville, 
and found it satisfactory. 

H. G. Krausz, Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., 
Canton, Miss., discussing the technique of dimen- 
sion manufacture, said the most important factor 
is utilization. He said that cutting logs into 
flitches without trimming or edging had advan- 
tages, but that cutting logs into bolts offered the 
best chance for close utilization. 

Axel Oxholm, director, National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, told of European mills cut- 
ting logs to random ledgths and sawing them 
into flitches with resultant economy. The pres- 
ent need here, he said, is accurate study. 


President Walker L. Wellford said that his 
experience had proved it impracticable to put 
the entire log into dimension and more could 
be got out of the lumber as ordinarily sawn and 
graded. 

Mr. Babbitt told of the trip to Deer River, 
Minn., and the figures resulting from a study of 
dimension cutting there, published on page 46 
of the March 29, 1924, issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and therefore available. 

Mr. Dregge suggested it might be advisable 
to appoint a committee to study price lists. 

Mr. Wellford doubted if sizes were sufficiently 
aes to permit the making of a price 
ist. 

J. M. Wiley, Pekin Wood Products Co., 
Helena, Ark., said one company that formerly 
used 1,100 sizes to make seven auto bodies had 
reduced those to 200, and told of difficulties in 
getting the engineers to get the producer’s 
viewpoint. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
ealled on for remarks, said dimension manufac- 
ture is a logical and desirable trend because it 
eventually will bring about economies in pro- 
duction and use. He commended the aims and 
accomplishments of the association and offered 
the facilities of the National association, refer- 
ring to the trade extension campaign as certain 
to go over; he suggested that it might prove 
helpful to the association. 

J. L. Fetterman, Jackson, Miss., speaking on 
research to obtain adequate inspection rules, 
said now each buyer has his own and when cut 


‘ according to one set of rules stock can not be 


sold to other consumers. 

Mr. Wiley agreed with the statements of Mr. 
Fetterman and doubted if rules could be de- 
vised until a study of consumers’ needs had been 
made. 

Mr. Dregge urged that the matter of rules tied 
up with cost and price lists, and suggested the 
advisibility of appointing a committee to study 
each. 

FRIDAY SESSION 


In beginning the Friday morning session 
President Wellford called upon Secretary 
Kratsch to report regarding the growth in mem- 
bership. Mr. Kratsch said the association now 
had a memvership of twenty-seven. 


Referring to the profitable discussion of 
Thursday, Mr. Wellford said that the first ques- 
tion for consideration was whether the associa- 
tion should conduct a survey of the needs of 
dimension lumver consumers. He alluded to the 
work of the suo-committee of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization under the direction 
of Axel Oxholm, as well as the work of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Kratsch said. that the question of survey 
had been put on the program because since the 
association had been organized and was intro- 
ducing the name dimension lumber in place of 
dimension stock he thought the organization 
should give itself some advertising. Inquiries 
also were coming in, he said, and he was in 
doubt as to what to do with them. 

W. O. Riddick, of the Azalea Woodworking 
Co., Azalea, N. C., thought the first task of the 
association was to teach its members what it 
costs to make dimension. He said the average 
novice had so little notion of costs that he would 
hardly believe the figures of experienced manu- 
facturers. 

Considerable discussion followed in which J. 
L. Fetterman, cf Jackson, Miss., C. L. Foretich, 
of the Bradley Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., B. E. 
Moses, of the Simplex Manufacturing Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and others participated. 

President Wellford then called upon Axel 
Oxholm to discuss the matter of getting into 
touch with consumers of dimension. 

Mr. Oxholm said he had been asked by the 
executive committee of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization to find out how it can help 





W. A. BABBITT, 
South Bend, Ind.; 
Took Part in 
Discussions 


H. G. KRAUSZ, 
Canton, Miss. ; 
Discussed Technique of 
Manufacture 


the dimension association, as it was desirable 
to codrdinate the work of the two. He said 
there was no place for secrecy with respect to 
the basic facts, that the big companies would 
engage in the business and that there is or will 
be an enormous demand that can not be supplied, 
for consumers are willing to buy dimension lum- 
ber if it is properly seasoned and cut. The asso- 
ciation’s best work, he said, is in the way of 
standardization in order to insure the consum- 
ing trade a satisfactory supply. Radio manu- 
facturers, he said, have appointed a cabinet 
committee to establish sizes, so that plywood 
manufacturers can work on stock and thus 
strengthen their position as a source of supply. 
One group of furniture manufacturers have 
said they can agree on eight or ten items, and 
they want a permanent supply. 

Mr. Oxholm explained that the national com- 
mittee represents all branches of the trade. It 
is too early to prepare a list of consumers as 
there are too many sizes. The sizes must be 
standardized first and then the producers must 
be prepared to get out the standard sizes. The 


present task ‘s to codrdinate the various activi-. 


ties and compile information. He said he was 
authorized to invite the executive officers of the 





association to become members of the national 
committee to be assigned work on dimension 
lumber. He wanted also expressions of the or- 
ganization as te the direction the work of the 
national committee should take with respect to 
dimension lumber manufacture. 

Chairman Wellford said he thought the or- 
ganization could get some valuable aid from the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization and 
that the association would welcome as members 
all reputable manufacturers of dimension lum- 
ber. The association would have to learn costs 
and disseminate reliable information to its mem- 
bers, for they are apt to be skeptical of the 
statements of their fellows about costs. The 
chairman then called upon C. V. Sweet, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., to 
tell something of the work of the laboratory. 
Mr. Sweet said the laboratory for four or five 
years has been investigating dimension, short 
lengths etc., and that the association should be 
informed regarding the data the laboratory has 
available. He urged the need of standards of 
sizes and seasoning. What he had to say about 
moisture content led to considerable discussion 
participated in by several members. 

Charles W. Dregge, president Nichols & Cox 
Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., urged the 
need of standards of sizes and methods of manu- 
facture, these to be supplemented with inspec- 
tion service. The association, he said, must 
eventually have a manager who is an expert on 
stocks and on sales methods, and who can pass 
upon the methods and products of members. 
Then when passed upon stock that has the asso- 
ciation’s approval will have some standing 
among the consuming trade. 

W. A. Babbitt, of the National Association 
of Wood Turners, said that members of his asso- 
ciation buy large quantities of dimension and 
make still more, consuming from fifty to seventy 
million feet annually. 

President Wellford brought up the question 
of increasing the association directorate with a 
view to making it more representative of the 
different regions and interests. On motion of 
Mr. Dregge the executive committee was author- 
ized to appoint additional members to the direc- 
torate. On motion also the committee was au- 
thorized to fix the place and time of the next 
meeting; President Wellford indicating that it 
would be held in Chicago within sixty days. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


Retires from Wholesale Business 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 24.—Announce- 
ment has been made that the Wallace-Ballord 
Lumber Co., of this city has ‘‘decided to step 
aside for the present from the wholesale part of 
the lumber game.’’ J. E. Tesch, who for a 
number of years has held the position of gen- 
eral manager of the Wallace-Ballord Co., will 
continue the business under the firm name of 
the J. E. Tesch Lumber Co. In this move he has 
all the possible good will and well wishes of the 
Wallace-Ballord Co. 

In announcing this decision of the company 
to the lumber industry James G. Wallace, presi- 
dent, in a communication issued recently, has 
the following to say: ‘‘The main reasons for 
the decision are these: Various personal mat- 
ters of Mr. Ballord and Mr. Wallace have for 
some time been demanding a fuller attention. 
Connected with these has been a wish to concen- 
trate more of their time and efforts on the manu- 
facturing of lumber by the Dalkena Lumber 
Co., Dalkena, Wash. The output of this firm 
is largely Idaho white pine although Pondosa 
pine, cedar, Engelmann spruce, fir and larch are 
also manufactured. 

‘*We bespeak for Mr. Tesch every assistance 
that any of our old time mill connections and 
customers can render. We do this as we know 
that he will be continuing the J. E. Tesch Lum- 
ber Co., along the lines that have characterized 
the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co.’’ 

The J. E. Tesch Lumber Co., will maintain 
headquarters at the old address—612 Lumber 
Exchange, Minneapolis. 
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Northern Millmen Adopt Ne 
Hemlock Grading Rules» 


[Continued From Front Page] 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
be applied to competing districts. Manufac- 
ture and reshipment rates on lumber were 
given much attention, resulting in an agree- 
ment which it is believed will solve the prob- 
lem. Rules for the policing of logs and 
lumber were put on a more practical basis by 
the committee, and a revision of the tariff 
permitting the return of car stakes was of 
benefit to all loggers. 

‘*A revision of the hemlock grading rules 
has involved much work and those now offered 
at this meeting were declared to be the best 
and most definite grading rules which have 
ever been placed before the trade and are up to 
American lumber standards in every respect. 
Grade-marked hemlock is gaining a strong hold 
in the trade,’’ continued President Bissell, 
‘fand while we lose an occasional order we 
should remember that hemlock has moved into 
markets that previously had been lost, and 
that the total business has benefited by the 
movement. 

‘*Birch, maple and hemlock were especially 
benefited in the trade promotion campaign 
and the committee action represents the judg- 
ment of manufacturers familiar with your 
problems. 

‘*It is absolutely necessary to keep argu- 
ments for your wood constantly before the 
public. Advertising and trade promotion field 
work of the association are two of its most 
important activities. 

‘*The association is engaged in two co- 
operative projects with the United States 
Forest Service; one relating to the seasoning 
and stain prevention studies and the other in- 
volving an investigation into the cost of 
producing lumber from logs of different sizes 
and from trees of different sizes. 

‘Members have been active in forestry and 
reforestation plans. The Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Co., Marquette, Mich., has given a tract 
of virgin timber to the Lake States Forest Ex- 
periment station for demonstration purposes. 
R. B. Goodman will present the results of 
his studies before the American Forestry As- 
sociation at New Haven on Friday. The for- 
estry committee is now studying with the 
legislative committee measures that have been 
passed in other States, which are designed to 
encourage reforestation of cut-over land. 

‘*There are more mills visited by our in- 
spectors than ever before. I urge that par- 
ticular care be taken with grade-marked hem- 
lock to keep the standard high and improved. 

‘*Our statistical service is valuable and is 
earried on legally and to protect the public’s 
interest. 

‘*The association has been conducting an 
investigation into the desirability of a tariff 
on hardwood imports and you will be advised 
later what will be done. The committee is 
working on a cost reporting plan to enable 
firms to measure their costs, item by item, in 
comparison with other firms. It is a different 
plan than any other ever presented.’’ 


Reports of Committees 


E. A. Hamar, Worcester Lumber Co., Chas- 
sell, Mich., chairman of inspection rules com- 
mittee, reported that the rules now printed 
are better than ever and they are more par- 
ticular in getting the grades, due to the grade 
marking of lumber. 

Secretary O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis., said 
that 200 copies of the rules had been printed 
and, if adopted, 5,000 will be distributed. 

A motion by Mr. Hamar that the new grad- 
ing rules on hemlock and tamarack lumber, 
effective Feb. 1, be adopted by the association 
was carried. 

A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, of Scott & Howe, 
operators at Ironwood, Mich., chairman of the 


transportation and legislative committees, and 
watch dog for the association in the Wiscon- 
sin legislature for years, asked to be relieved 
of his duties when he gave his annual report. 
Mr. Osborn believes that legislation in Wis- 
consin this session will go on as in other years, 
with perennial bills presented. There will be 
no practical change in taxation in Wisconsin 
because polities will prevent the giving of any 
relief to industries. If a lumberman could get 
relief from taxes imposed on his land, as the 
farmer does, he would be better off, because 
he would have no income tax to pay by reason 
of having no profits. The lumbermen are bet- 
ter off, probably, under the present law than 
the old one, Mr. Osborn declared. 

‘*Tax laws are not as important as those 
on social control of industries, which bring 
constant expense,’’ continued Mr. Osborn. 
‘*An amendment to the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act is to be acted on at this session, as 
is also a bill to provide’ a State fund to pro- 
vide insurance under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, as opposed to a State insurance 
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enterprise. An employment insurance bill is 
also to be presented.’’ 

Mr. Osborn said he is in favor of the con- 
servation bills that’are to come up, but urged 
the association members to be present at 
Madison to advise legislators as to the correct 
plan of conservation. ‘‘More fool ideas are 
presented on the conservation problem by men 
who have no conception of it than on any 
other,’’ said the speaker. 

‘*Class rates are being asked for by rail- 
roads which may or may not affect lumbermen, 
and will bear watching.’’ Mr. Osborn urged 
that there be no compromise on any legisla- 
tion, but a strong fight brought against any 
adverse propositions. 


Tells of Trade Promotion Plan 


In his talk on the proposed National trade 
promotion plan, Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Washington, D. C., de- 
clared that approximately $900,000 had been 
pledged. This total does not include funds 
from miscellaneous sources which will be add- 
ed to the total for collective promotion work. 
Mr. Compton said the money is being pledged 
gradually. He outlined the campaign again, 
as he did at a special meeting of the associa- 
tion in Milwaukee last summer. Research, ad- 
vertising, trade promotion, and codperation 
with the retailer and wood using industries 
make up the program. A complete field or- 


W = To Extend Promotion 


Campaign for All 
Northern Woods 


ganization of trained men is to be developed, 
National merchandising efforts are to be 
stressed, but individuals must codperate, 
Regional special work is to be continued and 
augmented through the National campaign, 
Mr. Compton showed statistics indicatin 
that hardwoods and other lumber have been 
losing ground in the last fifteen years, the 
total net decline in hardwood consumption 
being 20 percent in that period. Steel, he 
said, was one of the principal competitors, 
especially in the furniture market. 


Lumbermen, Mr. Compton said, heretofore 
have been concentrating on the 6,000,000,000 
feet lost through competition between the 
various species, but have paid no attention 
to the 18,000,000,000 feet lost to substitutes, 
due to the failure of lumbermen to make their 
product available, and also to a sheer neglect 
of available markets. Mr. Compton said there 
was need for investigation as to the full uses 
of lumber. He showed that wood has thirty- 
four properties, on seven of which there is 
complete information; on eleven the informa- 
tion is incomplete, and on sixteen there is no 
information, while users of substitutes have 
gathered all the information possible on their 
products. 


Urges Contributions to Fund 


Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, strongly endorsed the pro- 
motion campaign and urged everyone to 
contribute to it to save the industry. Lum- 
bermen view the campaign with suspicion, he 
said, because they think a few only are to 
benefit by it, while it will be for the good of 
all. The suspicious view is what is the 
trouble with the lumber business today, he 
said. 

‘*The campaign is the first collective project 
put forth. The lumber industry was the first 
in this country and it has always been an 
individual matter since. Steel is increasing 
per capita annually, while lumber is retreat- 
ing per capita. Publicity, he said, did it for 
steel. Lumber is being taken out of finished 
products and steel substituted, because the 
steel interests have given full information to 
the public and influenced its views.’’ 


Mr. Hines pointed to the progress and 
growth made by substitutes and other indus- 
tries due to advertising, and of the collective 
effort which has made merchandising of those 
products easy. Lumbermen must go into this 
promotional campaign with unanimous con- 
sent, he urged. 


He also stated that the New York law which 
legislates against the use of lumber above the 
tenth floor of buildings will soon be taken up 
in other large cities. Steel interests put 
through the New York law because of their 
force to mold public opinion. The terrific 
fight of the campaign will not be to spread 
the use of lumber but to save the present uses 
of lumber. If that is done it will be consid- 
erable, in Mr. Hines’ estimation. The Hines 
company has only from three to ten years’ cut 
left, but it is backing the campaign because 
it will help and every 10 cents spent will net 
a return of a dollar in results. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session contracts were 
signed by a number of members to provide 
$30,000 for advertising and personal promo- 
tion of hemlock, the assessment to be 19 cents 
a thousand feet on hemlock shipped for a pe- 
riod of two years starting Jan. 1, 1927. The 
method of payment and assessable items are 
to be on the same basis as that for general 
association funds, the agreement to be ef- 
fective when 160,000,000 feet of hemlock pro- 
duction as of 1925 or 1926 is represented by 
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signatures. Sufficient contracts: were signed 
to assure the success of the project. 

The second important action taken was the 
adoption of a resolution offered by Edward 
Hines, to have inspectors for the association 
visit mills unannounced and to report in writ- 
ing to the association secretary whether all 


ears are being shipped with grade marked’ 


hemlock or not. 

The report of Harold Collins, chairman of 
the promotion bureau, was read by O. T. Swan, 
due to Mr. Collins being ill. The advertising 


and promotion bureau spends the largest sum 
for the association, according to Mr. Collins’ 
report. Birch and maple are being advertised. 
Mr. Collins urged the continuation of adver- 
tising. Lowering of prices is in control of 
mills and they should guard against lower 
prices. Consumption ean only be increased 
by advertising and merchandising, and good 
merchandising is a big feature of business. 
Markets can be increased by research. ‘This 
coming year birch for furniture manufacture 
is to be stressed in advertising, because birch 


is adapted to the present trend toward colonial 
design. Walnut is becoming scarce and birch 
can replace it. 

The maple campaign was traced from its be- 
ginning, showing how it was changed as pe- 
riod designs in furniture came about. The 
hemlock advertising is not yet an association 


. project, said Mr. Collins, but is carried on by 


a group of hemlock producers. The use of 
hemlock can be increased. It is already sell- 
ing in new markets, but it is necessary to 


(Concluded on page 85) 


Northern White Cedar Association in Annual 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 26.—Cedar poles 
have a good future, much more so than posts 
which have suffered somewhat, at least tempo- 
rarily, through competition with steel posts, 
President T. M. Partridge told the thirty-first 
annual convention of the Northern White Cedar 
Association in Minneapolis today. 

The demand for substitutes for the white ce- 
dar post is born in the effort of farmers to 
economize, especially in labor, Mr. Partridge 
said. 

‘¢Economy in labor is the first avenue open 
to the farmer to reduce costs,’’ he said. ‘‘ Steel 
posts go into the ground with a minimum of 
labor, but agreeable to the usual applications of 
effort, you hardly ever get something for noth- 
ing. No effort, no permanent result, and this 
holds true with steel posts. 

‘¢These conditions have left us with relatively 
large stocks of cedar posts at present selling at 
less than they can be reproduced for, for which 
the only natural remedy is curtailment of pro- 
duction. 

‘*Poles are in a much better position than 
posts. The stock of short poles, including 5-inch 
25-foot, are reduced to a minimum. There is no 
surplus of 30-foot or 35-foot poles and unless 
the production of northern poles during the 
present season proves to be greater than it now 
appears, nothing can prevent a very keen, ac- 
tive and healthful demand. 

‘Poles have a good future. Statistics pre- 
pared by the Federal Department of Commerce 
show that the use of electrical energy has in- 
creased more than any other commodity since 
1913, its percentage of increase being 490 per- 
cent based on 1913 as 100 percent. Cement comes 
next. The transmission of electricity requires 
poles and this industry has just got a good 
start.’’ 

The convention adopted resolutions to carry 
on the same assessment this year as last for ad- 
vertising purposes, namely 50 cents a car. Speci- 
fications for posts also are to be changed, and 
the president was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to prepare new specifications. 


L. L. Hill of the Page & Hill Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was elected president; G. H. Ramsey, general 
manager of the National Pole & Treating Co., 
Minneapolis, vice president; George Bubar of 
the Bell Lumber Co., and John D. Twomey of 
Twomey-Williams Co., Duluth, were elected di- 
rectors. N. E. Boucher of Minneapolis was re- 
engaged as secretary. 


Report of Secretary 


The Tuesday meeting of the Northern White 
Cedar Association opened with the report of 
N. E. Boucher, secretary, who declared the asso- 
ciation is seeking the establishment of equitable 
rates from Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
to points on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Rail- 
road, the removal of prejudice against Ontario 
stations along the Minnesota border on ship- 
ments to Virginia States, and changes in the 
reconsigning rules that will permit more than 
a single change in destination. 

He also urged a fight for reduction in the 
charge for reconsignment under certain circum- 
stances and modification of the loading rules 
requiring two bunks on overhang loads, which 
eastern lines are enforcing. 

Mr. Boucher summarized the functions of a 
trade association as defined by the Department 
of Commerce and then reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the cedar organization to show 


that its work is in harmony with the depart- 
ment’s definition. During the year, he said, the 
association had urged upon producers the need 
of careful manufacture of posts, poles and ties; 
and, having fixed grades and sizes, the associa- 
tion has been working with the various States 
to secure acceptance and adoption of its stand- 
ards. The association during the year has done 
a great deal of work in securing equitable 
freight rates and other services from the rail- 
roads. 

Mr. Boucher said also that the organization 
had been in communication with leading farmers 
with a view to obtaining their experience in the 
use of fence posts and had made similar in- 
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quiries from railroads with a view to accumu- 
lating data that would be of value in setting 
forth the merits of members’ products. The 
association also has worked with the American 
Engineering standards committee in the conduct- 
ing of breaking tests of cedar products. 

In conclusion the secretary said: 

We have shown how your association ministers 
to the needs. of everyone concerned with white 
eedar products, how its activities coincide with 
what is held desirable. Whether your dealings 
in commodities over which this association as- 
sumes jurisdiction are large or slight, the asso- 
ciation’s existence is beneficial to you. It is con- 
tinually working to improve conditions that will 
not cure themselves. Substitutes can be relied 
upon to remain active, and your only salvation is 
to fight back. You can make your fighting count 
through the association, and I hope you will here 
resolve to continue your support, make the asso- 
ciation stronger, and not permit it to atrophy 
through nonuse. 


Fifty persons attended the opening session. 
The first day’s session was given over largely 
to a technical discussion of the pole and post 
business with special reference to railroad rates. 

L. A. Page, of the Page & Hill Co., Minneap- 


olis, reported on the situation concerning poles. . 


He said that late frost and heavy snows had 
held back operations in the woods and that the 
prospects for large pole production were unfa- 
vorable. This in a measure would offset the 
disadvantage of exceptionally large stocks in 
hand. 





H. 8S. Gilkey, of Minneapolis, reporting on the 
post situation, reported large holdings and pros- 
pective light production for the reasons given 
by Mr. Page. Prospects for improved farm con- 
ditions led him to expect a better demand for 
posts. 

E. N. Whyte, of Duluth, discussed the tie 
situation and reported that all of the old produc- 
tion had been taken up and that the railroads 
in producing localities were in the market for 
ties, particularly in Wisconsin and Michigan 
and were offering fair prices. 

Benjamin Finch of Duluth, as chairman of the 
special tie committee, told of conferences with 
purchasing agents of the railroads and with 
committees from the Wisconsin and Michigan 
lumber manufacturers’ organizations with a 
view to securing better prices for ties. The 
committee, he said, had no authority to nego- 
tiate prices but it was hopeful that the northern 
roads would do as well by their producers and 
contractors as had the Northwestern and the 
Milwaukee. 

John Twomey, of Duluth, discussed the pulp- 
wood situation. An abundance of water, he 
said, had made it practicable to grind all the 
pulpwood available so that there were no impor- 
tations of ground wood. Also there had been 
an increase in the demand for pulpwood, prices 
being the same as last year except at inland 
points where producers were laboring under ad- 
verse logging conditions and were therefore 
prompted to increase prices for pulpwood. 


Hart Anderson of the Page & Hill Co., Min- 
neapolis, reporting for the pole advertising com- 
mittee, said that no expenditures have been 
made during the year on that account. . 

William Wattson, of the T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, reporting for the post 
advertising committee, gave a list of the farm 
papers in which advertising had been carried 
and told of folders sent out to persons answer- 
ing advertisements. He told also of a booth pro- 
vided at the recent meeting of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association at Minneapolis. Sec- 
retary Boucher was at his desk in the booth dur- 
ing the convention to make inquiries of the deal- 
ers and answer any questions. The secretary 
reported that as a result of his inquiries he 
learned that in Iowa, Minnesota and the Dako- 
tas, the sales of metal and cedar posts are about 
equal, although there were some exceptions to 
this rule; one dealer in northwestern Iowa re- 
porting the sale of six times as many metal 
posts as of cedar, while another dealer in west- 
ern Minnesota reported having sold six times as 
many cedar posts as steel. In general, the sec- 
retary said, dealers expressed appreciation of 
sales helps in the form of advertising folders, 
preferably the smaller folder that can be en- 
closed in a No. 6 envelope. He said#urther that 
almost without exception dealers realized a bet- 
ter profit from the sale of cedar posts than from 
metal posts, and attributed the increase in de- 
mand for metal posts largely to the advertising 
that is so extensively carried on by the manu- 
facturers of that product. 

H. F. Partridge, for the legislative committee, 
defined the activities of that group, and told of 
its work in connection with the St. Lawrence 
waterway, the forestry amendment to the Min- 
nesota State Constitution and the Federal corpo- 
ration income tax. 

Adjournment was taken late in the afternoon 
to enable preparation for a banquet to be held in 
the Teco Inn at 6:30. 
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California Piners Complete 
Most Active Year 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 22.—Closing one 
of the most active years of the organization, and 
the first year under the new order of a ‘‘non- 
profit certificate membership’’ the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting of directors yes- 
terday. 


Caustie debate and discussion was conspicuous 
by its absence. What few discussions were 
taken up on the floor were harmoniously de- 
eided and annual reports of the different of- 
ficers and committees were adopted without ex- 
ception. The directors in adopting the reports 
extended a vote of thanks to Harold D. Morten- 
son, president of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 
and chairman of the advertising committee, for 
his outstanding performances and consistent 
efforts in the handling of the association’s ad- 
vertising activities. Austin Black is advertising 
manager of the organization. Complimentary 
mention was also given to George T. Bell, one 
of the leading commercial attorneys of the 
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United States, and he was retained for the com- 
ing year to represent the association in Wash- 
ington. 

The most drastic change in the activities of 
the association, as a result of the action of the 
directors, will be a change in the statistical 
service, the A. D. Davis statistical plan being 
adopted and will be used by the association after 
March 1. A committee was appointed to handle 
the details incident to the change in service to 
mills and others receiving the statistics of the 
association and Mr. Davis is to act as consultant 
until the new service is perfected and familiar 
to the organization. 

8S. Rex Black, research manager of the asso- 
ciation, was retained for the coming year and 
will continue in the work which was outlined for 
him last summer. 

Mr. Black gained renown last year through 
the passage of amendment 22, which exempted 
all growing timber from taxation until 
it is of commercial size. He is credited with 
having been the ‘‘father’’ of the act, having 
drawn its principles and urged its presentation 
by legislative members. Its subsequent passage 
by an overwhelming majority of more than 3 
to 1 was evidence of California’s people’s in- 
tentions to keep faith with the lumbermen. 

The directors approved of the scheme of the 
legislative and forestry committee, which will 
work toward Federal and State assistance in 
fire prevention activities on privately owned 
lands under the Clarke-MeNary bill, continuing 


the same program as that previously laid out. 

One of the most important issues of the asso- 
ciation, trade marking, was passed through the 
meeting with hardly a discussion and the direc- 
tors ordered that C. Stowell Smith, secretary- 
manager of the association, ascertain what ar- 
rangements with manufacturers of marking de- 
vices could be made. The trade mark of 


uw @M 

TRADE \& MARK 
has already been adopted by the association for 
trade marking although its use is not compul- 
sory for all mill members of the organization. 

In connection with trade and grade marking, 
the report of Vie Johnson, chief inspector, was 
adopted and special commendation made at the 
time by the directors. Complimentary mention 


was made of the ‘‘ excellent standardization of 
grades at the various member mills.’’ 





Election of officers was held just prior to aq. 
journment as follows: 
c President—D. H. Steinmetz, Pickering Lumber 
0. 


by - president—J. M. White, Long-Bell Lum. 
r Co. 


Treasurer—Elmer H. Cox, president of the 
Madera Sugar Pine Co. (reélected). 


The directorate was not changed. 
Among the most prominent present at the 
meeting were: 


A. D. Davis, Portland; J. C. Hemphill, recently 
appointed sales manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co.; James Danaher and Swift Berry, of the 
Michigan-California Lumber Co.; Gain Robinson, 
Jeff Corkran and Mr. Lovejoy of the Owens-Oregon 
Lumber Co.; Mr. Beard, sales manager of the 
Sugar Pine Lumber Co.; Walter Robison, vice 
president of the Pickering Lumber Co., Kangag 
City ; George Houston, sales manager of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City; R. B. White, of 
the Exchange Saw Mills Sales Co., Kansas City; 
and Mr. Horan, of the Forest Lumber Co., Pine 
Ridge, Ore. 

The resignation of the E. B. Quigley Lumber 
Co., of Forest Hill, was accepted by the asso- 
ciation. 





AccorDING to statistics from the United 
States Department of Commerce, there were 
eleven establishments in Louisiana during the 
census year 1925 engaged in the cooperage in- 
dustry, manufacturing barrels, casks, hogheads, 
kegs, tierces, wooden tubs and similar containers 
made of staves. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers 
Support Trade Extension 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 25.—Support of 
the National trade extension campaign, for 
which subscriptions totaling $1,000,000 a year 
for a five-year period are desired, with the goal 
almost reached, was urged at the annual con- 
vention of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association held here at the Radisson Hotel to- 
day. 

The last year witnessed the awakening of the 
lumber industry to its condition and developed 
a remedy in the proposed National trade extension 
campaign, W. A. Ellinger, secretary, told the 
convention. It gives me pleasure to report that 
72 percent of our last year’s production has al- 
ready signed up for the campaign. One of the 
remaining mills has agreed to join the movement 
but has not yet signed a contract, whereas others 
are still considering the matter. While this trade 
extension campaign will no doubt prove the salva- 
tion of the industry, we must not expect tangible 
results too soon, as it will take some little time 
to get the movement fully under way after the 
campaign for funds is completed, and it will take 
additional time to get the machinery operating 
smoothly. Your investment in this campaign is 
bound to bring dividends manifold. The National 
trade extension committee, on which our associa- 
tion is represented by J. P. Hennessy, will have 
the campaign under its direction. 


Officers Elected 


Officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: 

President—R. R. Bailey, Virginia, Minn. 

First vice president—S. L. Coy, Cloquet. 

Second vice president—J. P. Hennessy, Minne- 
apolis. 

Treasurer—R. W. Wetmore, Minneapolis. 

Secretary—W. A. Ellinger, Minneapolis. 


Manager of transportation—BE. J. Fisher, Minne- 
apolis. 


Directors—E. L. Carpenter, Minneapolis, north- 
western Minnesota district; R. M. Weyerhaeuser, 
Cloquet, Lake Superior district, and Thomas §S. 
Whitten, Virginia, northern Wisconsin district. 

On the bureau of grades will be J. F. Wilson, 
chairman, Cloquet, Superior district; R. G. 
Chisolm, Minneapolis, northwestern Minnesota 
district, and Thomas 8. Whitten, Virginia, Wis- 
consin district. 

The railroad committee will consist of A. G. 
Kingsley, chairman, St. Paul; F. H. Bartlett, 
Drummond, Wis., and A. A. Adams, Chicago, 
while on the forestry committee will be A. W. 


Clapp, chairman, St. Paul; H. C. Hornby, Clo- 
quet, and A. A. D. Rahn, Minneapolis. 
8. L. Coy, of Cloquet, presided during the con- 
vention. 
Report of Secretary 


In submitting his report, Secretary Ellinger 
said that although last year established a record 
in building construction and business generally 
was prosperous, the lumber industry did not 


share this prosperity to the full extent because 
of unsatisfactory returns for its product. He 
said: 

As for northern pine, we shipped 41,000,000 feet 
more lumber in 1926 than we produced, and 
4,000,000 more lath than we cut. The actual 
production reported by members in 1926 was 418,- 
746,400 feet as against 483,203,500 feet in 1925, 
a decrease of 64,457,100 feet. Shipments showed 
a decrease of 14,826,800 feet, having dropped from 
474,677,800 feet in 1925 to 459,851,000 feet in 
1926. 

The production and shipments of lath by mem- 
bers the last two years were as follows: 


Cut Shipped 
Serre 104,637,600 108,806,400 
EE vo ad ketene kee 122,306,400 94,535,300 


The bureau of grades during the year made 
103 yard inspections, 23 claim inspections for 
members and 28 for non-members. Claim in- 
spections for members were 7 less than in 1925, 
but for non-members the number was the same 
as for the previous year. 

He referred to the defeat of a proposed anti- 
wood shingle ordinance in Minneapolis and the 
adoption of a substitute ordinance sponsored by 
the lumbermen, permitting the use of 5 to 2 
edge grain shingles. The success of this effort 
was due to the united support of all branches 
of the industry. 

The secretary also referred to the adoption 
of a constitutional amendment that will permit 
the passage of laws to encourage private refor- 
estation. He reminded the members that this 
was simply an enabling act and that the indus- 
try should render whatever assistance it can to 
put on the statutes a law that will induce pri- 
vate capital to invest in timber as a crop and 
at the same time be fair and equitable to the 
State and its citizens. 

He discussed briefly the status of American 
Lumber Standards, especially the elimination 
of the obnoxious term ‘‘extra standard’’ and 
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substituting for it ‘‘industrial standard.’’ This 
term applies to inch stock dressed to 26/32-inch 
and 2-inch stock dressed to 1% inches. One of 
the unsolved problems remaining is that of 
moisture content, which is receiving careful 
study. 

Secretary Ellinger closed his report with a 
reference to the corporation income tax and 
the desirability of continuing the efforts to se- 
eure at this session of Congress a reduction in 
the present rate which is absolutely unjustified 
in view of the large increase in receipts and the 
treasury surplus on hand. 

R. W. Wetmore, treasurer, submitted his re- 
port, showing receipts, including baiance on 
hand the first of the year as $31,363.57; dis- 
bursements, $19,588.72, leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $11,774.85. 

The northern pine men discussed the changing 
attitude of buyers and its effect upon northern 
mills. Unwillingness of retailers and factory 
users to stock for future needs has tended to 
enlarge the shipping departments, but the new 
policy of buyers is being carried out because of 
splendid transportation facilities offered by the 
railroads. 

E. J. Fisher, manager of transportation, de- 
elared that carload shipments are the heaviest 
in the last five or six years. Active work on the 
part of the Northwest regional advisory board 
is largely responsible, he said, for the plentiful 
supply of ears. Mr. Clapp, chairman of the for- 
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estry committee, reported that his group is mak- 
ing a study of the Minnesota forestry amend- 
ment, which now needs support of the legislature 
to become of value. 


Sees Improving Eastern Market 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 25.—Pacifie coast 
forest products, water-borne, are becoming 
staple building materials along the Atlantic 
coast and gradually they are making inroads 
away from the seaports inland, according to 
Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser, assistant general 
sales manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
of Minneapolis, who has just returned from the 
East. He was at New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. His observations were that business 
conditions in the East are satisfactory. He pre- 
dicted that lumbermen would do a good business 
in 1927, since there is a large movement of lum- 
ber, both wholesale and retail. Price depression 
in New York reacts, to some extent, from uncon- 
signed cargoes. 

Mr. Weyerhaeuser mentioned the automobile 
as one factor which is stimulating the sale of 
lumber in the larger cities of the East. With 
this cheap means of transportation business men 
and wage earners are showing a tendency to 
move farther out. They are being encouraged to 
build homes. This, then, is one of the outlets 
for lumber. Expansion of the large cities is 
under way on a large scale. With the money 
market satisfactory, there is encouragement to 
people to build and own their own homes. 


California Retailers Frankly 
Discuss Territorial Rights 


[Continued From Front Page] 


quested all of the retailers to bring up their 
problems, regardless of what they were, and the 
meeting would attempt to solve them. Key- 
men, purposely designated prior to the meeting, 
kept the discussions going throughout the after- 
noon, thus making it, according to the mem- 
bers, one of the most profitable in the history 
of the association. 

There was no great amount of fault finding, 
but a general expression by the dealers that they 
wanted to codperate with their competitors, put- 
ting ‘‘The Golden Rule’’ into practice seven 
days out of the week. Officials of the organiza- 
tion believe there will be greater codperation 
this year than ever before because the lumber- 
men of Los Angeles, under the directing hand of 
E. D. Tennant, executive secretary, are working 


‘eloser together than they ever have, thus setting 


the example for the rest of the State, and espe- 
cially southern California. 

The all-consuming question before the gath- 
ering was that of territories. Although, as was 
brought out by a number of the dealers, terri- 
torial rights had been frequently violated, and 
especially in the larger metropolitan districts, 
there is a concerted movement by the retailers 
to restrict their activities to their own legitimate 
trade territories, not permitting their desires 
for additional business to influence them to seek 
trade in another dealer’s territory. 

Some of the Los Angeles retailers said there 
were objections to this practice in this particu- 
lar area, due to the fact that they have con- 
tractors who operate generally throughout the 
Southland and to whom they furnish lumber 
regardless of the town in which these contractors 
may have a job. This was considered an ex- 
tenuating circumstance, and not a violation of 
territorial rights. 


Tells of Northern Practice 


Elmore King, vice president of the northern 
district, and head of the King Lumber Co., of 
Bakersfield, said his company observed the 
various districts and would not permit regular 
shipments to encroach. He specified, however, 
that his company carried oil derrick rigging and 
where there was a dealer in a certain community 
who did not have this particular variety that he 
would furnish it, but split the net profits with 
the local dealer. ‘‘In case we receive inquiries 
from prospective builders in a certain commu- 
nity where we are not represented and where 
there is a retail yard, we get the prices and all 
information pertaining to the job, call the re- 
tailer in question on the ’phone and let him 
obtain the business,’’ Mr. King explained. ‘‘ We 
do not want the business that belongs to another 
territory and we even so inform the prospect.’’ 

In commenting on Mr. King’s statement, sev- 
eral of the dealers in southern California said: 
‘*We are glad to hear from the North. We 
believe southern California can learn something 
from the North, and as a suggestion we would 
request that the Los Angeles wholesalers quit 
selling at retail.’’ 

It was also stated that if the Los Angeles 
dealers, both retail and wholesale, would con- 
sider the rights of the country lumbermen ‘‘ that 
it would mean a great step forward, and will 
be the introduction of resurrection morning.’’ 

E. D. Tennant, executive secretary of the 
Los, Angeles Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
said the restriction of local dealers to their 
respective territories was something which 
would be very hard to work out, the trouble 
arising from freight rates. However, he did 
explain that it would be quite an advancement 
for the dealers if they would split their profits 
when going out of their respective territories. 

**Tt is a known fact that no man can live unto 
himself alone,’’ explained Mr. Tennant. ‘‘A 
man makes a success of his business because his 
competitors are ethical, placing their sales on a 
profitable basis. If the other dealers cut their 


prices like the man in question it would mean 
that it would be a very short time until all of 
the dealers would be forced out of business as 
a result of a price war.’’ 

He urged closer codperation on the part of all 
the retailers, saying their success depended on 
a unified and not an individual effort. 


Explains Away Objections 


C. W. Pinkerton, former president of the 
State association, and president of the Whittier 
Lumber Co., of Whittier, met some of the ob- 
jections which had been circulating relative to 
the old organization of dealers in southern Cali- 
fornia. Some of these dealers, it was announced, 
were opposed to the State association as it now 
stands, desiring two organizations in the State, 
one for the southern and the other for the north- 
ern half. 

‘*Gentlemen, you have the two groups right 
now,’’ Mr. Pinkerton explained. ‘‘In northern 
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California there are fourteen directors and a 
vice president and in this section of the State 
thirteen directors and a vice president and this 
year and last we had the presidents. These 
associations have authority to take individual 
action on all questions with the exception of 
State and national legislation. Legislation is 
a problem on which we need the combined efforts 
of the State organization.’’ 

All present expressed their appreciation of 
the discussions on the various problems that 
had arisen at the meeting, it being the consensus 
that such meetings should be held every four 
months. 

During the evening a banquet was held, the 
wholesalers and the allied industries being in- 
vited. Following an address by C. A. Gummere, 
professor of economics in the University of 
Southern California, the remainder of the eve- 
ning was given over to dancing. Prof. Gum- 
mere’s subject was, ‘‘ Business Today.’’ He 
called attention to the fact that business today 
depended on the ability of the manufacturer to 
produce, sell and consume. ‘‘These are the 
problems underlying every manufacturer’s prog- 
ress,’’ he explained. ‘‘Greater production by 
his employees, greater sales to keep abreast of 
this production and greater sales to keep abreast 
of the two other conditions—these are questions 
which must be solved.’’ 





CaRE IN manufacture and care in handling the 
finished product bring in the highest dividends 
every time. 
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feeling and fervor as to win prolonged ap- 
plause and encores from the appreciative au- 
dience. This ‘‘all-star’’ aggregation was com- 
osed of James Costello, Liberty, Mo.; J. A. 
owman, Kansas City; T. R. Cauthers, Ash- 
land, Kan., and J. W. Garrott, Wichita, Kan. 
Rev. John Benjamin Magee, of Kansas City, 
offered the invocation, which was followed by 
the address of welcome, delivered by Lou E. 
Holland, president Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Holland paid a tribute to 
the assembled lumbermen as men who are 
interested in, and having a vital part in, the 
development of the great ‘‘inland empire’’ 
embraced in the States covered by the asso- 
ciation’s activities. He stressed the need for 
the further development of communication 
and transportation, in the forms of more 
hard roads and the establishing of inland 
waterways, and predicted for these States 
an era of great development and prosperity. 
Response to the address of welcome was 
made by Clarence D. Burkholder, of the E. D. 
Burkholder Lumber Co., of McPherson, Kan., 
who said that Kansas City meant a great deal 
to the lumbermen of this entire territory, in 
that it would not be possible for them to carry 
on their businesses with anything like the 
same efficiency and economy without the 
manufacturers and wholesalers of this city 
as an ever available and convenient source 
of supply. 


High Points of Year’s Activities. 


Next came the address of President Hart- 
ley, who prefaced his remarks with the ex- 
planation that, inasmuch as his full report will 
be printed in the yearbook to be issued fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the convention, he 
would only touch in an extemporaneous way 
upon some of the high points of the year’s 
activities. He first alluded to the interesting 
fact that during the last year the association 
has had, at different periods, three secretaries, 
the resignation of B. E. Line having become 
effective April 1, when the duties of the sec- 
retary’s office devolved upon J. E. Johnston, 
manager of the traffic department, who ‘‘ear- 
ried on’’ as acting secretary until the present 
incumbent, E. E. Woods, took up the work. 
President Hartley paid a high tribute to the 
efficiency with which Mr. Johnston had han- 
dled the affairs of the association in the in- 
terim, and added that during the last seven 
months Secretary Woods had amply demon- 
strated his abilities and he predicted that 
he would be one of the outstanding secretaries 
of the association’s history, not only an able 
executive but a retail lumberman of long ex- 
perience both as a single yard operator and 
a line-yard man. 

President Hartley said that he had visited 
many of the local district meetings during the 
year, and had been greatly heartened by the 
interest everywhere shown’ in association 
work. 

One of the questions that have aroused great 
interest at the district meetings, said Mr. Hartley, 
is “to solicit or not to solicit.” To be sure, there 
are various kinds of solicitation, but we all agree 
that to solicit a man after he has purchased from 
a competitor is most unethical, but I contend that 
what the lumbermen who expect to be successful 
from now on must do, will be to solicit the prob- 
able purchaser and create in him a desire for the 
things we have to sell so that he will want them 
more than commodities others have to sell. In 
these days of strenuous salesmanship on the part 
of so many and high-powered instalment proposi- 
tions, if we expect to hold our share of the vol- 
ume of trade, it will be necessary to use some 
of the same tactics that our competitors in other 
lines are using. It is a self-evident fact that we 
are losing some business that should properly be 
ours because people are spending their money for 
automobiles, radios, talking machines, and other 
things that might be classified as luxuries, and 


what.we have to sell does not belong to that class 
at all. 


Note: A ‘report of the Thursday after- 
noon and Friday sessions of the annual 
convention of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association will appear in the Feb. 
5 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
—EbiTor. 





Modern Merchandising Demands Salesmanship 


There should be an effort to make home-building 
contagious and to create an atmosphere that one’s 
social status is made more secure by owning a 
home before owning an automobile. This matter 
of competition extends over a great many different 
lines and if we are not zealous in putting our 
goods to the fore, we may expect others to out- 
distance us. Time was when lumber was sold 
upon its merits alone, and in the early days much 
money was made in the business through no effort 
in salesmanship at all, but that day has passed 
and modern merchandising demands salesmanship. 
In these days of substitutes for lumber, the splen- 
did and magnificent codperation of the manufac- 
turer of the substitute with the retail lumber 
dealer has made him a strong competitor of the 
lumber manufacturer. The question naturally 
arises, What is the manufacturer of lumber going 
to do in support of the retailer in selling the 
goods that he manufactures? The retail lumber- 
man may be in the lumber business, but the fact 
remains that if one can handle a substitute with 
the codjperation and sales ability of the manufac- 
turer, it is only human nature that he should 
take on the substitute and push the sale because 
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it follows the line of least resistance. In this 
connection I am very happy to note that the man- 
ufacturers of lumber have appropriated $1,000,000 
a year for five years to advertise and spread 
propaganda for the sale of lumber. This is some- 
thing that should have been done ten or more 
years ago, before the inroads of substitutes had 
made such headway. However, it is not too late 
to save the situation and we, as retailers, should 
coéperate in every way with the manufacturers 
in this stupendous project to spread the “home- 
owning” and “Build-it-with-lumber”’ idea. 

The Southern Pine Association and the West 
Coast manufacturers have begun a large adver- 
tising campaign for their particular woods which, 
in conjunction with the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association project, should aid lumber 
and lumber products in coming into their own, 
so far as the home building public is concerned. 


Stresses Value of Owning a Home 


The buying of a home or a substantial improve- 
ment on the farm on the partial payment plan is 
justified by reason of the fact that it represents 
shelter and in most cases is no more expensive 
than rentals, and in addition to the use of the 
building, has an appreciating money value, to say 
nothing of the sentimental value and the con- 
structive moral value in the making of a better 
and more stable citizen of the community in which 
one lives. But the frenzied financing now indulged 
in by so many different lines of business, as indi- 


cated by catch phrase advertising such as “wear. 
while you pay,” “ride while you pay,” “use while — 


you pay,” etc., is one of the many contributing 
factors to the high cost of living, for ‘when the 
service charges, financia] charges and commissions 
for collecting are added, the buyer is paying dear- 
ly for the privilege of ‘“‘wearing, riding and us- 
ing,” while he pays, and besides, curtails his pur- 
chasing power for other and more essential things, 
This wide-spread instalment buying is a menace 
to the eventual prosperity of the country for wide- 
ly extended credits mean inflation and that ulti- 
mately means deflation and loss. The purchase on 
partial payments of homes, well selected real eg- 
tate, safe securities or any other commodity that 
appreciates in value, is sound. But to buy things 
that wear out, or rapidly depreciate in value, on 
the same basis as you would buy a home, is eco- 
nomically unsound. 

I believe this association should go on record 
favoring the reduction of income tax on corpora- 
tions. Of the tax monies received by the Govern- 
ment, 60 percent is paid by corporations which 
are owned by one-seventh to one-eighth of the 
population, and a reduction from 13% percent to 
at least 10 percent would benefit not only those 
directly interested in the corporations in the way 
of dividends but would result in lowering the fixed 
charge on practically every item of clothing, food 
and other necessities of life. All items manufac- 
tured by corporations carry this tax and the con- 
sumer pays it. If the corporations were relieved 
of this excess tax, the extra money saved would 
be used in increasing the working capital which 
would mean better business conditions and fol- 
lowing that would mean more work and better 
wages for all classes. It is to be regretted that 
Congress could not see its way to do this at the 
short session as many of the members of Congress 
favored this reduction. Use what influence you 
have with your congressmen and senators to have 
this reduction effected at the earliest opportunity. 


The president’s address also dealt in a con- 
structive way with the subjects of good roads, 
the development of inland waterways, refor- 
estation, fire prevention and other matters 
of public interest and importance. 


Financial Report Is Presented 


Treasurer J. A. Bowman next presented his 
report, which had been audited by a firm of 
certified public accountants, and which 
showed the financial affairs of the association 
to be in very healthy condition, with a cash 
balance in the treasury of $5,192, as against 
$2,622 at the beginning of last year. 


Secretary Reports Substantial Progress 


The report of the ‘‘new’’ secretary— - 


‘*new’’ only in the sense that he appeared 
before a Southwestern convention for the 
first time as secretary—showed gratifying and 
substantial progress in membership and along 
other lines. The roster on Jan. 1, 1927, 
showed a membership of 1,807 dealers, a net 
gain of 47 over one year previous. 

The place for and proper function of the trade 
organization in modern commerce, said Secretary 
Woods, is being more and more defined. Its scope 
is being widened so that different groups within 
an industry, by direct contacts, join together in 
helping solve problems. Our organization. has 
taken cognizance of this by recently appointing a 
trade relations committee to meet with the repre- 
sentatives of certain manufacturing groups. We 
stand ready to treat with any other groups in any 
way connected with the building industry. 

I have personally during my six months of offi- 
cial connection attended ten local or district gath- 
erings. In my judgment the opportunity for the 
greatest work in our organization is along these 
lines. There are large groups of counties within 
our territory where a lumber meeting has not 
been held in years. The annual Southwestern con- 
vention, splendid as it is, is not sufficient. Differ- 
ent geographical, agricultural, and industrial 
conditions present their special problem, and they 
can best be considered by separate groups. Great 
progress has been made all over the land by the 
getting of men together through the so called 
luncheon clubs. Surely men in the same line of 
merchandising, living nearby each other, with 
splendid auto roads removing the last barriers to 
contact, can afford to give one or two days from 
the 365 to consider the problems directly relating 
to their own business. Experience has been that 
once such collective gatherings are started, they 
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continue of their own momentum. The Southwest- 
ern needs more district meetings. With your con- 
sent and if the new board of directors approve, I 
shall devote much of my time to this work during 


1927. 
My contact with the retail industry through the 


dealers in our territory leads me to believe that 
taken as a whole 1926 was a very satisfactory 
year. The new year dawns full of promise. Bet- 
ter understanding of the merits of the materials 
we sell, better knowledge of our costs, better 
realization of our responsibility to the communities 
we serve, greater zeal to become better merchants 
in distributing building materials, will bring con- 
erete results to us this year. 

At this juncture President Hartley an- 
nounced with regret that a telegram had been 
received from Snark of the Universe Arthur 
A. Hood, of Minneapolis, Minn., who was 
scheduled to address the convention, saying 
that he could not be present on account of the 
serious illness of Mrs. Hood. He also read 
a message from J. C. Dionne, of Houston, 
Tex., who was on the program for this ses- 
sion, to the effect that unforeseen circum- 
stances would prevent his appearance. 


Publicity in Behalf of Forests 


The convention next listened with deep in- 
terest and appreciation to an address, illus- 
trated with many lantern slides, on ‘‘The 
Lure of the Forest,’’ by H. N. Wheeler, chief 
lecturer of the United States Forest Service. 
Mr. Wheeler spoke extemporaneously and the 
darkening of the room for the pictures of 
course prevented the taking of shorthand 
notes, so it is not possible to do justice to 
this splendid piece of educational publicity 
in behalf of the forests. A few high lights, 
however, may be briefly sketched. The 
speaker cited the fact that 90 percent of all 
the homes of the United States are built of 
wood, to show the importance to the country 
of maintaining an ample permanent lumber 
supply. Along with this use of wood for 
homes he mentioned that there are no substi- 
tutes for the 125,000,000 railroad ties required 
annually, nor for the vast quantity of wood 
pulp required to produce newspapers. He told 
of the prevalence of city forests in Europe, 
and asked: ‘‘Why not a city forest in Kan- 
sas City, and in every other city?’’ Forests 
are absolutely necessary for protection of 
watersheds, as well as for scenic beauty and 
the preservation of wild life. He urged ad- 
justment of timber taxes, on basis of a small 
annual tax on standing timber, and a ‘‘har- 
vest tax’’ when cut. Fire is the worst enemy 
of the forests, and most fires are due to the 
carelessness of people. Nearly one-third of the 
forest fires are started by careless smokers 
and campers. There are 81,000,000 acres of 
idle land in the United ‘States that should be 
growing trees. Mr. Wheeler paid a tribute 
to Hoo-Hoo for its work for reforestation, re- 
ferring to the Order as ‘‘a great binding ele- 
ment, tying together the lumber industry 
and forestry.’’ His closing plea was to ‘‘ecut 
the mature trees, save the young trees, and 
keep out the fires.’’ 


‘*Side Lines’’ Proves Interesting Topic 


Next came a very good ‘‘roundtable’’ dis- 
eussion of the subject, ‘‘ Reducing the Cost of 
Doing Business by the Help of Side Lines.’’ 
The discussion was opened and conducted by 
Harold C. Constant, of Lawrence, Kan., who 
prefaced his remarks by reading some original 
verses, in which he mentioned about every 
side line that any dealer present had ever 
heard of, and cleverly rang the changes on 
them all. Then lapsing into everyday prose 
he ealled attention to the fact that the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN had sent out a question- 
naire on the subject under discussion, the 
results from which were published in the form 
of a double-page ‘‘spread’’ in the Jan. 22 
issue. Mr. Constant’s position with regard 
to handling side lines was that anything that 
could be sold to the dealer’s profit and the 


customer’s satisfaction is a legitimate and 
proper side line for the lumber dealer. In 
this connection he pointed out that the women 
are going to have a good deal to do with de- 
termining the selection of the side lines that 
a dealer should handle. ‘‘ Whatever lines 
we handle, we must know our goods,’’ said 
he. ‘‘I have found, too, that you must keep 
your stocks down and have a fast turnover to 
make side lines profitable.’’ 

In answer to an inquiry from the floor as 
to how to make the handling of coal pay, Mr. 
Constant said that in his own case it was 
profitable because it enabled him to keep in 
continuous use equipment and help that was 
needed during the ‘‘peak’’ season for selling 
lumber and building materials, but which 
without coal would largely be idle for several 
months of the year. 

He thought that display rooms were an im- 
portant ally in selling side lines, and spe- 
cifically cited the splendid new display and 
sales rooms of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., which were fully described 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 22. 
[The description and story referred to will 
be found on front cover and pages 44 and 45 
of that issue.—EDIToR. ] 

Someone asked how much investment was 
required to put in a stock of hardware. Mr. 
Constant replied that a traveling salesman for 
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a hardware house had recently told him that 
$600 would put in a very fair stock for an 
average lumber dealer, and that the gross 
profit would run from 33% to 50 percent. 


Stimulating Sales of Specialties 


C. G. Seruggs, of Jefferson City, Mo., told 
how he had stimulated the sale of lacquer. He 
said he had not been selling as much of this 
item as he felt he should sell, and so had put 
in a supply of various small wood ‘‘knick- 
knacks,’’ such as magazine racks and other 
small articles, all ‘‘in the white.’’ These 
were put in a display window, filling the space, 
with the suggestion that the ladies by the use 
of lacquer could easily transform them into 
beautiful furnishings for their homes. One 
lady bought and finished six magazine racks 
for Christmas presents. This plan had 
greatly increased the sales of lacquer. Mr. 
Seruggs said that he was a strong believer 
in side lines, and that one-half of the busi- 
ness done by his company was in items other 
than lumber. Last year he added stoves and 
ranges, and put in three show windows on the 
most important street to display them, and 
said he, ‘‘I believe that these windows are 
worth all they cost.’’ 

Mr. Constant said that manufacturers are 


constantly coming to the retailers with propo- 
sitions to handle their goods, and that if the 
lumberman doesn’t, someone else in the town 
will. 

Kenneth Hudson, of Ardmore, Okla., advised 
against taking on too many lines at once. 
**You have got to teach your employees how 
to handle and sell them,’’ said he. ‘‘ Most 
of the side lines pay larger margins of profit 
than the regular lines of building materials.’’ 

During the discussion the question of 
‘*What is a side line?’’ was raised, and an- 
swered to the effect that there is a difference 
between taking on a new side line and adding 
a new department, the distinction being that 
a side line is something that can be handled 
by the firm’s regular employees, whereas add- 
ing a new department, as for example, plumb- 
ing, furnaces etc., requires adding expert help. 
Moreover, side lines were defined as goods that 
are more or less closely identified with build- 
ing. 

President Hartley then announced the ap- 
pointment of various committees, after which 
the session adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27.—First on the 
program for the Thursday forenoon session 
was the report of J. E. Johnston, manager of 
the traffic department, which showed that 
during the year 84,073 expense bills were 
checked for 1,165 yards. Claims were filed to 
the number of 2,726, on which $14,020 had 
been paid by Dec. 31. In addition the traffic 
department had rendered valuable service 
to the members in many other ways. 

Clark Mandigo, secretary of the Missouri- 
Kansas Contractors’ Association, spoke on the 
contractor and the lumberman. He said that 
profits in the contracting business were very 
small, -but that the business seemed to have a 
peculiar attraction which he jokingly attrib- 
uted to the natural desire to build something, 
citing the popularity of building blocks as 
toys for children. He enumerated the quali- 
fications for a contractor as skill, experience, 
equipment and capital, but one or more of 
these elements is frequently lacking. Lumber- 
men and other material dealers place too much 
reliance on the contractor’s surety bond. Un- 
fortunately competition among the bonding 
companies leads to issuing bonds to some con- 
tractors not really entitled thereto. As com- 
panies can not compete on rates, which are 
uniformly fixed, they compete in risks. Having 
secured a surety bond, the contractor who is 
under equipped can go to the lumberman and 
secure credit that otherwise would not be 
granted; but some material dealers have found 
in court that the bonds did not afford the 
protection which they had thought. 


Cedar Shingle Merchandising ‘ 


Paul Doneghy, of the M. R. Smith Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Kansas City, spoke on retailing 
cedar shingles. Why should the lumber dealer 
be interested in selling cedar shingles? he 
asked, answering by saying that cedar shingles 
are the only roof covering on which the lum- 
berman has no competition. ‘‘Every lumber- 
man is expected to be an authority on 
building,’’ the speaker said, ‘‘but a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing and the dealer 
must know his goods thoroughly and must sell 
only good lumber. When the lumberman gets 
out of his own line, he must expect to have 
competition, and he does. Don’t confuse lum- 
ber side lines with substitutes; remember that 
you are a retail lumberman. Don’t let anyone 
tell you that good wood shingles are not made 
any more. That is not true. Cedar shingles 
today are cut from the best of the log and 
are as good as they ever were. A roof cov- 
ered with good cedar shingles and properly 


(Continued on page 91) 
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material and dealers’ service exhibit opened 
at 10 o’elock this morning, and at noon the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. tendered a 
luncheon to its policy-holders. 

At 2 o’clock this afternoon President 


Charles Baker, of Worcester, Mass., called the 
big meeting to order and introduced Robert 
B. Chapman, of Syracuse, one of the veterans 
of the association, who bade the visitors wel- 
come. Mr. Chapman stated that this was one 
of the biggest and most important meetings 
in the long history of the organization. He 
referred to this record crowd as evidence of 
the desire of Northeastern dealers to discuss 
and hear discussed the wealth of practical 
matter outlined on the program. After de- 
seribing the city briefly and mentioning cer- 
tain factors that have made it famous, Mr. 
Chapman recalled the fact that the associa- 
tion had been founded thirty-three years ago 
for the immediate purpose of seeing what 
could be done to check the invasion of whole- 
salers who were selling direct to the retail 
trade. These abuses had become serious, and 
there seemed no other way of meeting them 
except by organization. The association has 
handled many serious problems as they arose, 
and especially during the last ten years have 
there been vast changes in retailing methods. 
Prof. F. B. Rowley, department of experi- 
mental engineering, University of Minnesota, 
then spoke on the contribution of insulation 
to home building. Insulation is not so new 
as some people think; for it has long been 
used in refrigeration; but about fifteen years 
ago the same principle began to be applied 
to home construction for the purpose of re- 
taining heat in winter and resisting it in sum- 
mer. There are many other materials that re- 
sist transfer of heat units besides those 
commonly called insulators. Any solid ma- 
terial will resist the transfer or leakage of 
heat to a certain extent, and this of course 
ineludes all the old building materials. 


Heat Losses in Various Types of Construction 

Heat flows in somewhat the same manner as 
water or electricity; from a high heat poten- 
tial to a low. And the rate depends upon the 
conductivity of the intervening material. Aft- 
er explaining the heat constants used in meas- 
uring this flow and describing the apparatus 
used in tests, Prof. Rowley displayed a series 
of charts showing the loss of heat through 
various types of construction and various 
kinds of insulators. He finally reduced these 
figures to a conerete example; that of a 
7-room house measuring 28 by 40 feet. When 
figured in tons of coal used during a winter 
of average temperature he estimated that an 
uninsulated house of poor construction would 
burn 14.4 tons of coal, while a house of simi- 
lar plan, well built and thoroughly insulated, 
would burn 8.5 tons. As everyone knows, 
heat losses through windows are checked by 
the use of double or storm windows. Tests 
indicate that the panes of the two windows 
must be at least three-fourths of an inch 
apart for efficiency; and at further distances 
apart the insulation value is the same. Leak- 
age around the window must of course be 


guarded against; for air is a good insulator 
only if it is dead air. Even slight currents 
will carry air from the inside pane to the out- 
side and so cause loss of heat by direct trans- 
mission. The dead-air principle applies also 
in walls. 

Prof. Rowley illustrated the loss of heat 
through windows that can be checked by prac- 
tical precautions; such as locking the upper 
and lower sash together, the use of weather 
strips and the like. He also illustrated the 
loss of heat through walls by infiltration of 
air; and with a given wall this loss is directly 
proportioned to the velocity of the wind. 
Coats of paint on a brick wall checked much 
of this infiltration. 

It is estimated that each year this country 
uses a hundred million tons of coal for heat- 
ing purposes. The importance of construction 
that will save part of this huge cost is very 
great, and much responsibility rests upon lum- 
ber dealers. Probably not 15 percent of build- 
ers employ an architect; and those who do 
not must depend upon their dealers for prac- 
tical aC vice on this matter. Prof. Rowley 
mentioned the importance of humidity in liv- 
ing rooms and stated that in many houses in 
winter the air is drier than it is in the Sa- 
hara Desert. He added, however, that in an 
insulated house where there is little leakage 
of air the percentage of humidity may be- 
come too large, causing condensation and the 
ruining of decorations. If frost gathers on 
double windows there is probably too great 
humidity. In answer to a question the pro- 
fessor stated that while no exact rule could 
be given, insulation will usually pay for itself 
in reduced fuel bills in six years or less. In 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, 90 percent of the 
houses built last year were insulated. Such 
insulation makes possible the use of oil or 
gas heat at costs little if any greater than 
the cost of coal. 


Merits of Lumber and Insulating Boards 


This first session was devoted largely to this 
general matter, and the next discussion was 
on the subject, ‘‘Comparative Merits of Lum- 
ber and Insulating Boards in House Build- 
ing and How They Should Be Merchandised.’’ 
The discussion was opened by L. R. Putman, 
merchandising counsellor of the Southern Pine 
Association. Mr. Putman stated that he took 
it for granted he was speaking to a lumber 
convention and that those present were inter- 
ested in maintaining their status as handlers 
of a material that has proved its usefulness 
through 200 years of American building. He 
stated that 1926 has been a good lumber year 
and that the Southern Pine Association had 
sold and shipped more than it had cut. But 
the association is anxious to maintain the 
lumber market in its present health and even 
to extend it by means of helping dealers to 
sell more lumber. He referred to the fact that 
the Southern Pine Association had always 
recognized the retail dealer and never tried 
to go over his head to the retail customer. He 
mentioned some recent extensions of Soutliern 
Pine service, such as extensions of the inspec- 
tion service, large advertising done to the 
public, grade marking, more extensive organ- 
ization and training of salesmen, addition of 
technical engineers available in an advisory 
capacity and the like. He mentioned some 
new sales bulletins on lawn furniture and 
built-in features. 

The Southern Pine Association believes in 
better homes and is trying to increase the 
lasting qualities and resale value of these 
homes. Mr. Putman described his trip through 
the storm area of Florida and stated that well 
constructed frame houses stood up better than 
any others. Out of this observation the south- 
ern pine engineers have drawn what they 
eall the fifteen points of good construction. 





Northeastern Emphasizes Need for. 


Discusses Means for Giving Improved Service 


A model home is being built in Miami ae. 
cording to these specifications, and this fact 
and the specifications are being broadcast 
through a great advertising campaign. Mr, 
Putman closed with his story of the dimin- 
ishing circles of trade possibilities. These 
cireles diminish as substitutes are brought in. 
Dealers are as numerous, the total business 
is no greater, and yet part of this business is 
being captured by substitute materials. 


Public Apathy Toward House Ownership 


O’Neill Ryan, jr., assistant general sales 
manager, Celotex Co., Chicago, continued the 
discussion. He stated that as compared with 
other objects of purchase there is a public 
apathy toward house ownership. There must 
be concerted effort to overcome this apathy 
and to divert a fair share of the public’s dol- 
lar to home construction. Prosperity depends 
upon the general health of the construction 
industry. Last year about seven billions were 
invested in buildings, and fifteen billions were 
invested in motor cars. One important chan- 
nel of building promotion is to sell in such a 
way that the owner will be pleased and will 
tell his neighbor. Insulation offers a power- 
ful sales talking point. A survey over a con- 
siderable area of the country showed that the 
per capita income was $204 and that $140 
was spent on automobiles. Mr. Ryan urged 
the wisdom of dealing with a concern that 
markets its product through lumber dealers, 
that has an adequate supply of stock and that 
offers a profit opportunity. The national ad- 
vertising of this company helps cut down 
sales resistance. 

Each dealer must decide what he will 
handle. But there is wisdom in putting the 
firm name behind a reliable product and in 
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pushing that product. It is not wise to stick 
to a single product. Drug stores offer a pub- 
lie service by handling many products that 
are needed in small quantities in the com- 
munity. Mr. Ryan stated that experience in 
other lines indicates that a concerted effort 
will be capable of bringing in additional house 
building trade. In conelusion he urged that 
a company that has built up a large business 
during a period of years must have a useful 
product. 

Mr. Putman then made a plea for a continvu- 
ance of lumber sales. Mr. Ryan stated that 
he had no quarrel with lumber. He reasserted 
that the quality of the material he repre- 
sents is good and asked for codéperation. 

J. Albert Mahlstedt, of New Rochelle, dep- 
recated dissensions within the ranks of the 
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industry and asserted that all ought to work 
together. Robert B. Chapman, of Syracuse, 
stated that dealers are in business for profit. 
He thinks a change in house construction is 
imminent and that lumber must recognize 
the presence and value of substitutes. 


Analyzes Business Conditions 

George E. MacIlwain, of Cambridge, Mass., 
then made an analysis of business conditions 
and based upon it a prediction for the next 
six months. He stated that 1926 had been 
an unusually good year and that 1927 must 
be measured by it. He turned first to the 
professional business forecasters and stated 
that there were many of them and not all 
were equally reliable. But some are reliable; 
and these responsible forecasters seem to be 
rather cautious about their predictions for this 
year. Opinions were gathered from forty men 
prominent in the business world. Of these, 
fourteen were optimistic, twenty-two were 
neutral and four were pessimistic. The speak- 
er stated that his own opinion was that the 
year will be good but probably not quite so 
good as 1926. 

Last year in the United States and Canada 
there were 4,600,000 autos and trucks built. 
That was the biggest year in the history of 
the industry. An official of General Motors 
predicted that this year’s production would 
fall about 10 percent below last year’s 
figures. But that will still be a large volume 
and will mean the stabilization of the in- 
dustry. The loss here may be made up, from 
a general point of view, by greater purchases 
of steel by the railroads. The building busi- 
ness has been advancing steadily for a num- 
ber of years. The sale of building bonds, 
which is a new development in the financial 
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world, has mobilized ample money for the 
industry; and this supply of money will con- 
tinue to flow in as long as it is needed. How- 
ever, the speaker believes there will be a 
small but not serious drop in building totals 
of 1927 as compared with 1926. The purchas- 
ing power of the people is an important factor 
in prosperity. Payrolls for 1927 probably 
will be lower than those of last year, but the 
drop will not be sensational. Farmers’ pur- 
chasing power is usually incorrectly caleu- 
lated. The product multiplied by current 
This 
method shows a large reduction in the income 
of farms. But this drop is localized largely 
in the cotton section and partly in the Corn 
Belt. There are indications that out of the 
current cotton depression will come a great 


Encouragement of Home Ownership 
land Profiting Through Increased Efficiency 


revival of the cotton industry. Corn mar- 
keted in the form of pork will command very 
good prices. But even so, the farmer’s pur- 
chasing power will be somewhat less. 
Public’s Purchasing Power to Extend 

Commodity prices are ruling lower, and this 
reduction will reach the retail market in a 
few months and will extend the public’s pur- 
chasing power. The speaker closed with a 
discussion of the question whether money can 
be made on a falling market. The stage is 
set for a gradual dropping off of prices of 
building materials over a long period. There 
may be upward fluctuations, but the long 
tendency for some years will be downward. 
It can not be fought off. The wise man will 
introduce economies into production and dis- 
tribution. Prices from 1865 to 1873 were as 
high as they ever were in American business 
history. They then declined slowly until 
1896. From that date until 1920 they rose. 
Now the downward turn has come again. But 
the foundations for many of the great for- 
tunes were laid between 1873 and 1900, and 
what has been done can be done again. The 
speaker stated that he believed the future 
must be given into the keeping of young men; 
for the older men’s experience has been en- 
tirely with rising markets. 

Treasurer Alvah H. Stahl, of Rochester, re- 
ported association income of more than $56,- 
000 during the year just closed, with dis- 
bursements somewhat less than that amount. 
George J. Zimmerman, of Buffalo, chairman 
of the committee on legislation, reported a 
busy year and referred to the printed report 
that had been circulated. Charles C. Bea- 
han, of Rochester, national councillor of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
made a brief and humorous speech. 


Committees Appointed 


Mr. Collier then announced the following 
committees: 


Resolutions—W. R. Pettit, Huntington, N. Y.; 
Hal A. Bellows, Springfield, Mass.; Frank M. Car- 
penter, New Rochelle, N. Y.; George J. Zimmer- 
man, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rodney Robinson, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Fred B. Chapman, Glens Falls, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam J. Riley, Hartford, Conn.; J. E. Chalmers, 
a ra Me.; and Albert Entwood, Providence, 

I 





Auditing—-W. G. Sweet, Elmira, N. Y.; John A. 
Dodd, Portland, Conn.; and F. Howard Hinckley, 
Yarmouth, Mass. 

Nominations—Charles C. Beahan, Rochester, N. 
Y.; J. A. Mahlistedt, New Rochelle, N. Y.; William 
L. Henrich, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. D. Gould, Middle- 
town, N. Y.; Robert B. Chapman, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Walter R. Pettit, Huntington, N. Y.; W. G. Sweet, 
Elmira, N. Y.; and B. H. Beach, Rome, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE SALESMEN ELECT 


Yesterday the Empire State Association 
of Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men held a brief business meeting at the 
Onondaga Hotel. Following a memorial of 
deceased members there was extensive dis- 
cussion of the idea of a customers’ day to be 
held in connection with the convention each 
year and the inviting of these customers to 
be guests of the association at the annual 
dinner. Action was deferred for a short time. 

In the evening a hilarious dinner was held at 
the Onondaga Hotel, good fellowship being much 
to the fore. The professional entertainment 
consisted of singing and dancing. About 150 
salesmen and 100 retailers were present. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Frank Lehman, Weber-Lehman Lum- 
ber Co., Albany. 

First vice president—Frank Yeager, Yeager Lum- 
ber Co., Buffalo. 

Second vice president—A. J. Tardy jr., South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Secretary—Harold Kelleran. 


Directors—Maurice Donovan, John Artz, L. J. 
Lewis and Don Ferguson. 


LADIES’ ENTERTAINMENT 
Entertainment for the ladies during the con- 
vention consists of a reception and tea in the 


Hotel Syracuse Tea Room on Tuesday after- ~ 


noon, with Mrs. O. H. 
Greene acting as hostess. 
Tuesday evening there 
is to be dancing after 
the men’s smoker. Wed- 
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nesday. afternoon there 
will be a luncheon fol- 
lowed by bridge in the 
Onondaga ball room, 
Miss Laura Caldwell, hostess. Wednesday evening 
the ladies will join the lumbermen in a theater 
party to see ‘‘Katja’’ at the Weiting theater. 
Thursday morning the ladies will visit the 
Onondaga Potteries; Mrs. F. H. Klock, host- 
ess. Thursday evening the ladies will be 
guests at the association banquet. 

This evening, Tuesday, there was held the 
annual dinner-smoker stag party in the ball- 
room of the Syracuse Hotel. There was music 
and entertainment under direction of Carlton 
M. Hub, of New York. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


At the opening of the Wednesday morning 
session Secretary-manager Paul 8. Collier pre- 
sented some of the high lights of the printed re- 
port of the activities of his office by using screen 
slides. He mentioned the matter of profits and 
stated that 273 members of the association are 
using the National cost system and that 800 lum- 
ber retailers in the entire country are using this 
system. He mentioned the progress made by 
local cost study clubs, the statistical service 
and the arrangements for getting business fore- 
casting service for members, office and inven- 
tory forms, the work of the traffic department, 
published freight tables, the architectural serv- 
ice, model houses and farm buildings, the book- 
let on county fair exhibits, the correspondence 
course offered to members, the attack upon the 
problem involved in building codes, the clean 
yard contest and the progress of district group 
meetings. He presented some statistics about 
the work in his office. The membership of the 
association includes 825 concerns in seven States. 
More than 20,000 dictated letters were sent out 
during the year, and 1,341 calls were made. The 
association is the champion of sound and efficient 
distribution. It has engaged in legislative mat- 
ters to protect dealer interests. It is looking to 
the future and is projecting practical research 
work. 


Coéperative Advertising Committee Reports 


Stanley E. Gilbert, of Utica, presented the re- 
port of the committee on codperative advertising. 
Advertising is a rather intangible part of the 
industry, but experience has proved it to be a 
necessary part of sales promotion. Codperative 
advertising is proving to be a useful and less ex- 
pensive form. Individual advertising calls at- 
tention to the service and goods of a single 
yard; but codperative advertising looks farther 
to the future by directly fostering the idea of 
home ownership. It promotes the use of more 
materials and services rather than of particular 
materials and services. Mr. Gilbert mentioned 
some of the experience in this field in and around 
Utica, and that experience indicated that joint 
advertising gets better results at less cost. 

The present is a psychological time to engage 
in this publicity, for there are national funds 
available for promoting home building, raised 
and expended by manufacturers’ associations to 
promote the use of materials that are handled 
by retail dealers. It is easy to couple local joint 
advertising with these general campaigns. The 
question remains how this joint advertising can 
be promoted and aided by the association. Two 
methods are available. The first is to make spe- 
cial plans for particular communities. The sec- 
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ond is to prepare a stock campaign that may be 
used in any community. The second appeals to 
the committee as the best way in which to get 
the movement started. The object would be to 
create a desire for new homes, to promote the 
remodeling idea for old homes and to call at- 
tention to local dealers as the proper agents for 
executing this construction. It is untested ter- 
ritory, so the committee called for technical as- 
sistance. W. W. Wood, of the Progressive Mer- 
chants’ Bureau, has been asked for advice. If 
enough dealers are interested the committee will 
continue its work. The idea of the committee is 
to work for a year through individuals and then 
to bring the results of that work to the associa- 
tion with suggestions for association action. 


Had Done Much Work 


Mr. Wood supplemented this statement by 
saying that the committee has already done 
much work. Indications are that volume of 
home building may decrease slightly this year 
unless something is done to create new trade, 
and that something must be done along the line 
of interesting the public in new and better 
homes. He displayed some tentative drawings 
to be used in such campaigns. He also men- 
tioned the promotion campaign going forward 
under the direction of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and he assured the 
convention that all these efforts, local and na- 
tional, would be along high grade, constructive 
lines. 

Mr. Gilbert asked for a show of hands to in- 
dicate whether or not the convention was inter- 
ested, and practically every man in the audience 
raised his hand. Mr. Gilbert explained that the 
proposed joint advertising would interfere in no 
way with whatever advertising an individual 
yard wished to do, but that he believed the joint 
advertising would get better results and could 
properly displace some individual advertising. 
He explained that the division of the cost of a 
local campaign was a local problem and could 
be worked out on any basis that seemed fair. 

Secretary Collier stated that the question be- 
fore the meeting was the preliminary matter 
whether or not the members were interested and 
wished the committee to go forward along the 
lines indicated and how far it wished the com- 
mittee to go. A motion was made and passed 
to leave the matter in the hands of the commit- 
tee with power to act. 

J. A. Mahlstedt, of New Rochelle, made a 
brief report of the plan service committee, men- 
tioning the new plans produced and available 
and mentioning particularly the home builders’ 
eatalog. This catalog is being advertised in 
magazines having a circulation of 12,000,000 
readers. The committee asked for suggestions 
and criticism. 

Thomas M. McIntosh, of the association staff, 
amplified this statement. He stated that the 
aational advertising of the catalog was the first 
attempt in the national field to tie up the local 
dealer with national advertising, and he de- 
sgtibed the method of handling prospects gath- 
e this way. 

- wide Tells of ‘‘Build a Home First’’ 
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word that they are suitable articles. A commit- 
tee has been appointed to make technical inves- 
tigations concerning these matters. It is pro- 
posed that when a member asks for information, 
if it is of a sort generally desired, the investi- 
gation will be arranged for and the questioner 
charged 25 percent of the cost. The information 
will then be the property of the association and 
will be sent to such members as desire it. If the 
question is not of general interest the questioner 
will be charged the full amount of the investiga- 
tion. 

President Baker mentioned the fact that this 
is an innovation of great importance in retail as- 
sociation work. On his motion the association 
appropriated $1,000 to continue the work for a 


year. 
Best Methods of Codéperation 


V. M. Hawkins, of Boston, then spoke on the 
best methods of codperation between manufac- 
turer and dealer in marketing building special- 
ties and gave special attention to the high-pow- 
ered methods used by specialty producers in sell- 
ing their goods. He stated that the experience 
of retailers with these specialties is well known. 
Some of these specialties are displacing the lum- 
ber which many dealers would rather sell, and 
Mr. Hawkins made an emphatic statement to the 
effect that specialty manufacturers should be 
careful about treading on the toes of lumber. 
Dealers can agree upon at least two things; 
credits and the ethics of merchandising. The 
research work projected will be a great aid in 
handling these new articles. Mr. Hawkins told 
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of his own experience in hiring a chemist to in- 
vestigate different types of roofing before he 
selected a line to stock. Bad merchandising 
conditions in this field are usually caused by 
overproduction; and from this flows most of the 
evils with which every one is familiar. Dealers 
must stand together in this matter. 

Mr. Hawkins said he had no quarrel with a 
manufacturer who sold direct and was open and 
above board about it and made it a publicly 
known policy. But he had a violent quarrel with 
a manufacturer who sold through the dealer in 
one community and solicited direct sales in an- 
other. In at least one place a local ordinance 
has been passed compelling such manufacturers 
who sell direct to take out a peddler’s license. 
The overproduction of certain lines has led to 
the establishment of quotas and the sale by 
high-pressure methods in any way available to 
meet these manufacturers’ quotas. These abuses 
must be resisted by retailers. At Mr. Hawkins’ 
suggestion a resolution bearing on this question 
was referred to the resolutions committee. 


Promoting Sale of Short-Length Lumber 


Dudley F. Holtman, assistant director Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, Washing- 
ton, then outlined the formation of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to promote the sale of short- 
length lumber. He stated that the consuming 
public knows nothing about lumber. At present 


but 35 percent of the tree is utilized, Had 
lengths shorter than eight feet been popular, an 
increase of 20 percent in utilization could haye 
been effected last year without cutting any addi. 
tional trees. The department has prepared 
booklet on short lengths that is available at 
small cost through the Government’s depart. 
ment of documents. 

The morning session was closed by a practical 
discussion of yard planning management and 
the reduction of handling costs by H. A. Hellyer 
of Tenafly, N. J. This interesting and instruc. 
tive discussion has been reported several times 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in connection with 
other convention reports. Mr. Hellyer has been 
a civil engineer for thirty years and a retail lum- 
berman for twenty years. He is one of the few, 
if not the only, engineer with lumber experience 
who gives professional attention to scientific 
yard layouts and shed construction. He defines 
an engineer as a man who can do for $1 what 
any one can do for $2. He showed a number of 
charts outlining the principles of yard layout 
as they have been employed in practice. He 
stressed the value of yard railroad sidings and 
gave figures indicating the reduced cost of han- 
dling stock by this means.. He stressed the 
efficiency of straight lines, alleys of adequate 
width, mechanical conveniences to reduce the 
waiting time of trucks and the like. 

At the noon hour committees and local groups 
met at luncheon. The Long Island dealers held 
a special luncheon. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the opening of the Wednesday after- 
noon session Secretary Collier read a telegram 
from President Fred L. Lowrie, of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
extending greetings and inviting the North- 
easterners to the convention to be held in 
Tacoma next August. In this connection Sec- 
retary Collier announced tentative plans for 
a summer junket of the Northeastern associ- 
ation to the Northwest, to include this con- 
vention and some sight seeing on the side. 
Plans are not completed but are in process of 
formation. Mr. Collier also read a message 
of greetings from the Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The first subject considered at this session 
was the rising cost of doing business. J. A. 
Mahlstedt, of New Rochelle, who acted as 
chairman, made a few preliminary remarks 
about the value of the National cost system 
and then introduced William Lucas, resident 
vice president of the Eastern Millwork Bu- 
reau, who gave a brief account of the devel- 
opment of the cost system. He stated that 
the outstanding value of the system is its de- 
partmentalizing of business, thus revealing 
the performance of.each line and showing 
where losses occur. He urged that those mak- 
ing use of it should carry it along as it is; 
for only in this way are comparative figures 
available. 

Mr. Mahlstedt then introduced Mrs. M. D. 
Ahrens who succeeds Mr. Lucas as secretary 
of the Eastern Millwork Bureau. 

At the request of Mr. Mahlstedt, Adolph 
Pfund told a story he had heard out in Ohio 
from a dealer who had stated that the cost 
system saved him nearly $2,000 in a month. 
The story runs that this dealer has an efficient 
and loyal organization that has an interest 
by means of profit sharing, in the profits of 
the yard. They were fighting for volume. 
The first monthly statement after the sys- 
tem was installed showed a trifling net profit; 
something less than $100. With these figures 
in mind, the organization began striving for 
price rather than volume; and at the end of 
the second month, with a sales volume smaller 
by about 25 percent, the net profits amounted 
to nearly $2,000. Mr. Pfund emphasized the 
fact that the cost system should not be oper- 
ated merely as a bookkeeping system but as 
a general guide to business conduct. 


Costs and Their Meaning 


Harry Colman, of Wolf & Co., Chicago, 
then made his machine-gun speech on costs 
and their meaning, illustrating his points by 
means of charts. He began by exploding the 


current idea that most bills are competitive 
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by showing that in ten months in a certain™™ 


city where twelve dealers operate and where 
competitive figuring was supposed to be al- 
most universal, two-thirds of the estimated 
pills were figured by but a single dealer. Only 
10 percent received four or more bids. Eight 
percent received three bids, and 15% percent 
received two bids. The idea of universal fig- 
uring had been fostered by ‘‘ conversational 
competition’’ on the part of contractors. In 
that town the bringing of these and other 
facts to light through cost accounting and a 
cost study club has raised the net profit on 
sales from 2 up to 7% percent. 

Mr. Colman showed by charts the high cost 
of competitive contractor business. He showed 
the large increases in volume needed to off- 
set relatively small cuts in price and stated 
that price cutting almost never creates new 
business. He showed that long credits neces- 
sitating heavy bank borrowings produce a 
serious hidden loss. By means of his charts 
he went over point after point of business 
practice, pointing out unsuspected weaknesses, 
and he threw in bits of practical advice that 
have been discovered to be sound by means 
of the revelations of the cost system. 

George Adams, jr., of Far Rockaway, told 
of a change in his own policy about the 
amount of stock earried in proportion to vol- 
ume of sales. Formerly he went on the theory 
that price considerations involved in large- 
quantity buying offset the resulting slow turn- 
over. But after segregating each department 
and making each one show a satisfactory 
profit he has changed this policy and now 
buys for a quick turnover. He paid a high 
tribute to the Eastern Millwork Bureaw’s cost 
system. 

Training the Salesman 


W. G. Palmer, of North Tonawanda, dis- 
eussed the outside salesman and stated that 
his experience proved the value of training 
a salesman rather than hiring him already 
trained. He described the ideal salesman 
briefly as a go-getter and a price-getter; a 
man who will carry through. He then de- 
scribed the kind of salesman a yard does not 
want as the man who knows prices but not 
costs, the order taker who sells only what the 
customer asks for, the time killer, the liar, tie 
pool-room shark, the boozer, the lazy man, the 
price cutter, the know-it-all man, the man who 
never follows up an order, the one who can’t 
close or can’t collect, who doesn’t believe in 
his firm and who doesn’t take the trouble to 
learn the business. In regard to the cost of 
salesmen, Mr. Palmer said they cost too much 
if allowed to run wild. But if they are good 
salesmen and well trained, if they find busi- 
ness that otherwise would not come in at all, 
then they are worth what they cost. A yard 
has to have a certain volume to carry its over- 
head; and if salesmen can get this volume 
at a fair price, and good salesmen can do this, 
then a yard should not be without them. 


Reducing Credit Losses 


J. L. Debes, of Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., 
Syracuse, discussed credit losses and methods 
of reducing them. He stated that credit de- 
partments are needed by larger firms to handle 
these matters satisfactorily. Such a depart- 
ment, when it must deal with large numbers 
of contractors and owners, needs access to a 
eredit rating bureau to learn something about 
a prospect ’s past performance. He showed that 
such a credit department may extend the busi- 
ness of a firm by suitable handling of weak 
credit risks that, without such specialized 
treatment, would have to be passed up. He 
described types of credit risks and indicated 
ways of dealing with them. Cash customers 
deserve more attention than they get; for 
with suitable cultivation the purchases of 
these people may be largely increased. He 
made the suggestion that there should be 
some attention given by the association to 
the matter of uniform credit terms; for it is 
possible to undercut a competitor’s prices by 
L.ore liberal credit terms quite as effectively 
as by cutting the prices themselves. On mo- 
tion, the convention voted that a committee 
be appointed to study the matter of credits 


and to submit a tentative double schedule of 


terms; one for consumers and one for contrac- 
tors. 

The session closed with a clever home-talent 
play, illustrating in an amusing way the 
trials and tribulations of a lumberman in the 
toils of bad eredits. 

The reunion dinner of the last seven excur- 
sion parties was held this evening. Following 
the dinner the convention attended a theater 
party at the Wieting Theater, where the vis- 
itors witnessed a performance of ‘‘ Katja.’’ 


THURSDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SyracusE, N. Y., Jan. 27.—The Thurs- 
day morning session of Northeastern conven- 
tion opened with a moving picture of the 
opening of the model ‘‘Comfort’’ house, 
erected by the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., of 
Hackensack, N. J. This film was shown by 
courtesy of Hiram Blauvelt, vice president 
of the company and was explained by Larry 
Beckerle. The pictures showed many views 
of the house and decorations and the big 
crowds attending the opening. The film has 
been shown in twenty picture houses in and 
near Hackensack and has resulted in valuable 
publicity. 

The report of the resolutions committee was 
presented by Chairman W. R. Pettit, of Hunt- 
ington, and extended thanks to the conven- 
tion committees and association officials, to 
the management of special trains, to the lum- 








R. B. CHAPMAN, W. G. SWEET, 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Elmira, N. Y.; 
Urged Need of Auditing 
Financing Committee 


ber mutual fire insurance companies, to ex- 
hibitors, to the trade press and daily papers 
and to President Charles Baker. It com- 
mended the clean yard contest as fostering a 
high standard of yard housekeeping and urged 
a continuation of the contest next year with 
special attention to the improvement made 
in each yard. It thanked the Pennsylvania 
Mutual and Lumbermen’s Mutual of Boston 
for services of inspectors in judging the con- 
test and for trophies awarded to winners. It 
endorsed maximum dealer distribution and 
recommended conference committees to meet 
with manufacturers’ committees to further 
this type of distribution. It endorsed the 
trade promotion campaign of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. It en- 
dorsed the practice of using the technical 
assistance of manufacturers of specialties but 


condemned the practice of these manufac-, 


turers in sending salesmen direct to the con- 
sumer and later turning over orders to the 
retailers. Dealers should control their own 
sales, for the consumer looks to the dealer 
to make good on guaranties of quality. The 
report concluded with a memorial of deceased 
members and the convention stood while their 
names were read. 


Essentials of Complete Merchandising 


Orville H. Greene, president Wilson & Greene 
Lumber Co., Syracuse, then delivered an ad- 


dress on the essentials of a complete mer- 
chandising plan. He drew his conclusions 
from his own experiences. Every yard that 
is progressing arrives eventually at the cross 
roads. In arriving at this point it has ex- 
panded stock and services. Mr. Greene’s 
own business handles everything from base- 
ment to ridge, even having arrangements 
with furnace companies, and now it is nearly 
a complete department store of building ma- 
terials. Not all departments are equally profit- 
able, but all do show profit and help the big 
campaign along. After a yard has modern- 
ized selling and advertising and has devel- 
oped a maximum distribution it must decide 
on further developments. 

The speaker’s firm has a trade mark called 
‘‘eheck seal.’’ This mark means certified 
goods. On each house built under this service 
is placed a brass plate certifying that the 
materials used have been throughly checked 
for quality. 

The speaker does not believe the satura- 
tion point has been reached in building. The 
increase of population and wealth and the 
eventual replacement of old houses will fur- 
nish a continuing market. Much talk of a 
saturation point originates with bond and 
mortgage companies seeking to protect their 
own over extended investments. Other lines 
of merchandising have been sold to the pub- 
lic in continuing quantities by educational ad- 
vertising, so the speaker believes that a na- 
tion-wide eampaign of ‘‘build a home first’’ 
is necessary. 

There are pitfalls in the business of finane- 
ing and the concern that has not built a com- 
fortable surplus would better do that before 
installing a financing department. But once 
this is done home planning and finanee should 
go forward together. Extravagance must be 
guarded against as shoddy material and work- 
manship. Houses must fit localities in which 
they are built. Financing is a service that 
must bear a reasonable profit and stand on 
its own feet. The speaker suggested that 
national advertisers of materials handled 
should coéperate in a ‘‘build a home first’’ 
campaign. 


Must Reach Home Owner First 


H. N. Nicholas, of Pawtucket, agreed with 
Mr. Greene and stated that the soundest busi- 
ness is with a man building his own home. The 
firm should reach the home owner and reach 
him first and then work through the con- 
tractor controlling the quality of his work. 
He emphasized the necessity of financing pay- 
ing its own way. Neither the owner nor con- 
tractor objects to a slight increase in prices 
‘if these increases bring useful services. The 
principal point of importance in financing is 
not the method used but it is the principle 
of safe loan. The test of adding new lines 
of merchandise is whether customers want 
them and whether the lines will pay a profit. 
Dealers will inevitably carry lines other than 
lumber. 

Senator Brown, of Schenectady, president 
Eastern Bond & Mortgage Co., described the 
services of his corporation and stated it was 
of benefit to the isolated dealer unable to 


‘form his own financing department. 


R. B. Chapman, of Syracuse, stated that it 
is important to devise ways of bringing the 
financing service within reach of these iso- 
lated dealers and expressed the hope fthat 
practical methods will be worked out. 


A Profitable Building Material Business 


Hawley W.. Wilbur, of Milwaukee, president 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
then spoke on the subject of profitable build- 
ing material business. He predicted that busi- 
ness will change extensively in the next five 
years and that dealers must change with it. 
Dealers must know each other. In Wisconsin 
813 out of 850 lumbermen are members of 
the Wisconsin association and meet regu- 
larly in group meetings. They are learning 
to know each other. Friendly feeling is a 
great bulwark when volume begins to slip. 
Mr. Wilbur stated that he spends half his 
time calling on competitors. He told of one 
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of his branch managers who complained of 
bad competition. But investigation proved 
the manager was as bad as his competitors. 
His first step toward better conditions was 
personal reform. 

Mr. Wilbur commended the National cost 
system and told of changes in his own policy 
suggested by figures revealed by the system. 
He found it necessary to reduce volume in or- 
der to increase profits, and the system showed 
where volume should be reduced. A man does 
not get his price unless he asks for it. Cut- 
ting the price causes the competitor to cut. 
Low prices are possible only when yard prac- 
tice is efficient enough to make them low and 
still yield a profit. Many dealers preach good 
homes and keep poor yards with buildings 
out of repair. A dealer must know his costs, 
his goods, his competitors, contractors, cus- 
tomers, employees and manufacturers. He 
told of a school conducted for his own em- 
ployees which they attend each Monday night 
for twenty weeks learning to take material 
bills off of plans. This has been unusually 
successful and has added to the sales and 
profits of the company. At the conclusion 
of his address, the convention extended Mr. 
Wilbur a rising vote of thanks. 

The morning session was concluded by an 
address on budgeting by Arthur Lazarus, man- 
aging director of the U. P. C. Bureau of Busi- 
ness Economics, New York. His address was 
a technical discussion of this phase of busi- 
ness. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session began with a snappy 
question box session, during which many of 
the questions propounded were disposed of by 
a show of hands. Such matters as discount 
to contractors, corrective delivery charges to 
diminish the number of hauls, charges for re- 
turned goods, handling coal as a side line in 
country yards, or handling other side lines, 
the advisability of local group meetings, 
profit sharing with employees, and like ques- 
tions were brought up and quickly passed upon 
in this way. 

Hawley W. Wilbur, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
made the report of the committee deciding on 
display exhibit contest. The first prize went 
to J. E. Chalmers, of Auburn, Me.; second to 
C. C. Kellogg & Sons Co., of Utica; and third 
to Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, 
Bs Ss 

Basic Problems in Distribution 


Prof. Harry Wellman, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, gave an address upon distribution. Lum- 
bermen face problems similar to those of other 
men handling manufactured products. There 
has been great over-production, and 1926 saw 
a vast volume of business done at a small 
profit. Consolidations and the like are being 
undertaken to reduce overhead costs. Mer- 
chants are diversifying goods. Druggists, for 
instance, handle a vast variety of articles, 
because they are seeking to maintain the vol- 
ume to which they have become accustomed. 
Some merchants have used the deferred pay- 
ment plan to inerease sales. Deferred pay- 
ments are poor business, except in cases where 
goods may be recovered in the event of the 
eustomer’s failure to pay. Instalment buying 
has hurt even merchants not engaging in it, 
for it has depleted the public buying power. 
Banks at present are slow about financing cer- 
tain types of new building, and their re- 
luetance to make loans is helping to reduce 
building activity as a whole to an 80 percent 
schedule. 

Many merchants do not realize the vast 
change that has been brought about by adver- 
tising. Before building materials were adver- 
tised, the only source of information about 
them was the building material dealer. As 
soon as national advertising was begun, source 
of information shifted, and with it shifted 
the center of merchandising service. The 
dealer is no longer central unless he makes 
himself so. There are two aspects of this 
matter. If the manufacturer creates a na- 
tional demand, he has a certain right to expect 
coéperation from the dealer in stocking his 


goods and in pushing them locally. Because 
they have sometimes failed to receive it, 
manufacturers are engaging in the doubtful 
practice of selecting unnatural agencies. But 
it is an undeniable fact that manufacturers 
have gone too fast in this matter by means of 
high power salesmen, who have been threat- 
ened with sales quotas which they must fill. 
The retailer must decide his own policy. Prob- 
ably the wisest course is a compromise be- 
tween staple lines, and the new and useful 
lines. 

Costs are coming to the front. Retailers 
are finding that increased rents and other costs 
are compelling them to decide either to move 
out to a wholesale district and handle few 
lines at narrow margin in large quantities, or 
else to diversify stock and stay in the local 
merchandising field. The public is demanding 
a great diversification from all dealers who 
offer what purports to be complete service. 
A national market is being created for the 
goods, and the public will not be satisfied with 
less than reasonably complete stocks. 

Many retailers make one or all of three 
mistakes. They eut prices, wait to see what 
happens, or spend time erabbing. The cut 
price convinees the customer that he has al- 
ways paid too much. Waiting around without 
stocks sends customers elsewhere. Crabbing 
causes the customer to doubt the retailer’s 
ability, and the manufacturer to have little 
interest. in him as a distributer. New condi- 
tions require that the dealer meet them. 

Lumber has a promising future. Every time 
a substitute comes along, there are three new 
uses found for lumber. Auto body makers are 











going back to wood, and the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, is built with wooden sash. These 
are indications. Figures indicate that the lum- 
ber yard has the best opportunity in its his- 
tory, for reports of diminished building shows 
that the loss in volume is almost entirely in 
construction of large steel and masonry build- 
ings. The decline in large building will prob- 
ably open the way for a great volume of re- 
pairing that has been overlooked. Labor is 
probably becoming more efficient. The public 
is going to buy more semifinished products 
and the dealers must take account of this fact. 

Adolph Pfund spoke of the steady progress 
association work is making. Dealers are find- 
ing that new materials bring new problems 
and that the big thing is to maintain the 
status of a merchandiser actually selling to 
the public what it wants and needs, and not 
to sink back to the status of a warehouse man 
selling solely on a price basis. He stated that 
associations are still interested in lumber as 
the chief line of the dealer, but recognize 
that other materials are needed to complete 
the retailers’ building service. He invited the 
Northeasterners to the Tacoma convention 
next August. 

Vv. M. Hawkins, of Boston, in a rapid fire 
speech, invited the association to hold its 
next convention in Boston. 


Result of Clean Yard Contest 


Much interest and enthusiasm was shown 
in the clean yard contest. This year there 
are three divisions, according to the size of 
the yards. The winners in class A, the largest 
yards, were as follows: First, Strong & Hale 
Lumber Co., Portland, Conn.; second, Glens 
Falls Brick & Lumber Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Class B: First, Albert S. Entwood, Providence, 
R. I.; second, Manchester Lumber Co., South 
Manchester, Conn. Class C: First, Lexington 
Lumber Co., Lexington, Mass.; second, Lum- 





ber Supply Co., Springfield, Mass. There were 
a number of honorable mentions in each clags. 


Officers Elected 
The following officers were elected: 


President—Fred B. Chapman, Glens Falls, N, y, 

Vice presidents—William J. Riley, Hartford, 
Conn.; Willis T. Morin, Fulton, N. Y.; George 
J. Zimmerman, Buffalo, N. Y., and George §. 
Briggs, Lexington, Mass. 

Treasurer—Alvah F. Stahl, Rochester. 

Directors: (For three years)—William Driscoll, 
Ithaca; M. J. Callanan, Keeseville, N. Y.; Harry 
Kent, Binghamton, N. Y.; James A. Floyd, Yonkers, 
N. Y.: Gordon D. Little, Little Falls, N. Y., ang 
John A. Dodd, Portland, Conn. (For two years)— 
Benjamin W. Downing, Locust Valley, N. Y., and 
Morris Samter, Kingston, N. Y. 


Following the installation of the new presi- 
dent and the second showing of the film of the 
model house built by the Comfort Coal-Lum.- 
ber Co., of Hackensack, N. J., the convention 
adjourned, 





ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet was held this evening 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Syracuse. The 
address was given by James Schermerhorn, 
former president of the Detroit News. Mausie¢ 
was furnished by artists from the Eastman 
School of Music, Syracuse Symphony Orches- 
tra and associated artists, Aeolian Hall, New 
York. The banquet was followed by dancing, 


SOUTHERN PINE SALESMEN MEET 


SyracuskE, N. Y., Jan. 25.—At the meeting of 
southern pine salesmen held here today under 
the supervision of L. R. Putman, merchandising 
counsel, and J. F. Carter, field representative, 
of the Southern Pine Association, moisture con- 
tent was the principal subject of discussion. 
Erwin Ennis, secretary of the New Jersey Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, addressed the sales- 
men and expressed himself as strongly favoring 
the use of lumber in construction and the proper 
merchandising of lumber. He heartily endorsed 
the plan being projected by the Southern Pine 
Association, which, he thinks, will be productive 
of splendid results. 

Dudley F. Holtman; éf’the Natienal Commit- 
tee on Wood utilization, spoke on the use of 
short lengths and outlined the way in which 
this committee functions in aiding in a strictly 
unbiased manner the merchandising of lumber. 

Some of the points brought out im the meet- 
ing were that southern pine mills themselves are 
forcing a heavier sale of hardwood flooring in 
northeastern territory by shipping their own 
hardwood flooring with mixed cars of southern 
pine; that the association be asked to reach the 
contractors and architects with the same educa- 
tional propaganda that it is using among the 
salesmen, as contractors and architects need to 
be sold again on wood as a construction material 
and on southern pine particularly. 

It was decided that the northeastern territory 
be divided into three sections for future meet- 
ings, and a committee on arrangements was ap- 
pointed, composed of Tom Crenshaw, L. F. Me- 
Aleer, and L. D. Todd. 


Wooden Sprinkler Tanks Easily Heated 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—It is more eco- 
nomical, according to a report on elevated tanks, 
recently issued by the National Fire Protection 
Association, to keep the water from freezing im 
elevated wooden tanks for sprinkler supply than 
if these tanks are of steel. Heat escapes about 
two and one-half times as fast through steel as 
through wood in the thicknesses used, and more 
steam must be supplied from the miil boilers 
to heat the water in the tank. 

For an average outdoor temperature of 30 de- 
grees during the heating season (Nov. 15 to April 
1) a 50,000-gallon steel tank requires about six- 
teen tons of coal to keep it from freezing up, 48 
against 5.8 tons for a wooden tank. This addi- 
tional annual cost of from $30 to $100, depend- 
ing on size of tank, cost of coal and climatic 
conditions, should be considered in selecting tank 
material. 





ZONING ORDINANCES have been adopted by 
twenty-seven of the thirty-three largest cities 
in the United States having a population of 
over 200,000. 
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Ohioans Discuss Economical 
Yard Operations 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 24.—The forty-sixth 
annual convention of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers came to a close at noon 
on Jan. 21. [A report of the sessions of Jan. 
19 and 20 appeared on pages 66 to 69 of the 
Jan. 22 issue.—EDITor. | 

Friday morning’s session was opened by H. 
A. Hellyer, of Tenafly, N. J., a lumber retailer 
and civil engineer who has had wide professional 
experience in designing lumber yard layouts and 
lumber sheds and warehouses. Mr. Hellyer spoke 
on reducing handling costs through better yard 
and shed construction. He displayed a number 
of charts and yard plans and centered his com- 
ments around these charts. The object of yard 
planning is to reduce costs by keeping the first 











B. L. STEPHENS, 
Toledo, Ohio; 
Executives of Salesmen’s Association 


J. P. BARTELLE, 
Toledo, Ohio; 


cost of the buildings at a reasonable figure, re- 
ducing operating costs and fire hazards and in- 
creasing land value by increasing storage ca- 
pacity. Mr. Hellyer stated that he employed 
Antioch students who had drawn some of the 
charts shown. He mentioned the economy and 
efficiency of keeping yard lines and especially 
lines of communication straight. Yard grading 
is important, for raising the yard level even a 
few inches is costly. In some of the plans dis- 
played shed walls were used to enclose the yard 
and so saved the cost of fences. Mr. Hellyer 
laid emphasis on the value of railroad sidings. 
Sometimes a specialized business or an estab- 
lished yard in the center of a town may continue 
to operate without sidings, but no new yard 
should be built without careful consideration of 
the economies of railroad connection. One man 
spent $5,000 a year for hauling stock from car 
to yard, when $4,000 would have built a siding 
into the yard. 


Importance of Free Yard Movement 


Most people are too timid about scrapping 
old buildings, because they believe they are too 
valuable. They forget the value of the land 
employed. The productive value of yard sites 
is reduced by inefficient buildings. Unless these 
old buildings are properly located and efficient 
it is an economy to replace them. Movement 
about the yard is important, and space must be 
left both for men and for trucks to get about 
in rather straight lines. Triangular plots should 
have rectangular layouts, and if possible the 
point of the triangle should be the entrance place 
of the siding. Mr. Hellyer showed a number of 
accepted types of sheds and reduced the cost 
to lineal feet and to thousand-foot capacity. 
He spoke of movable bridges for second decks 
as being valuable for a number of purposes, in- 


cluding the collection of mixed orders from 
second-deck bins. 

A double shed with a siding through it should 
be placed at the end of the siding, and the alley 
should be wide enough so that the shed is not 
blocked when cars are spotted in it. Second 
decks are usually placed at a height of 9 feet 6 
inches. A lower level would be better, but it is 
necessary that they be high enough to allow 
trucks to get under the upper-deck walk. 

It is a safe rule that yard equipment should 
earn 20 percent on cost. If, then, an improve- 
ment will increase efficiency enough to save the 
labor of one man who is paid $1,400 a year, it is 
permissible to invest $7,000 in the improvement. 
Frequently a much smaller investment will save 
the labor of one man. The advisability of a 
three-deck shed depends upon the value of the 
ground. Such a shed can be built at small cost 
in addition to the cost of a two-deck shed of the 
same ground area; and while the cost of getting 
stock into and out of the top deck is greater, 
this can be minimized by electric hoists which 
can be used for other purposes. They can be 
used to transfer collected loads to trucks. A 
truck making but four deliveries a day costs the 
same in chauffeur hire as one making 16 deliv- 
eries. The aditional cost is merely the additional 
gas and oil and the wear and tear on the ma- 
chine. 

Charles J. Crehore deseribed briefly a system 
of heating a closed shed for finish by means of 
a steam radiator and a fan. Mr. Hellyer stated 
that heated bins are highly important, for they 
keep an even moisture content in finish, espe- 
cially hardwood flooring. He added that when 
one dealer in a town begins keeping flooring in 
heated bins he soon gets the trade in that item 
and should get it. It is a matter of service. In 
closing he stated that no man buys even a cheap 
lot without getting a title expert to investigate 
the title. But the same man will often build a 
retail yard costing many thousands of dollars 
without getting engineering advice on layout 
and yard structures. This is an engineering 
problem, and an expert can save costly mistakes. 


Economies of End Piling 


J. C. Hoffman, of Cleveland, then described 
the economies of end piling, speaking from his 
experience as a wholesaler. By using gravity 
rolls, two men can unload a car. In his opinion 
there is no more waste space in this system than 
in horizontal piling. It keeps lumber clean. 
Plaster board can be stored on edge, and this 
system saves the scarring of pieces that results 
from dragging them from a flat pile. Mr. Hell- 
yer stated that for carlot stock, end piling is 
fine, but he doubted its efficiency in a retail 
yard where quantities of given items are small. 
Mr. Hoffman admitted that the greatest econ- 
omy came from large stocks of a given item, 
but thought small quantities could usually be 
stored on end at a saving. 

E. J. Bergk then spoke at length on the guar- 
anteed house. He stated that retailers are at a 
disadvantage in that they deal in materials that 
from the standpoint of the buying public are 
incomplete. They require the services of other 
merchants and of builders to produce a com- 
plete house. They are also at a disadvantage 
because the public has learned to look upon the 
building industry with suspicion. This feeling 
of the public has been increased during recent 
years by the comparatively new custom of build- 
ing new houses for sale instead of to the pro- 
spective owner’s specifications. The resale and 
speculative interest in such houses have led to 
emphasis upon price with a consequent lowering 
of building standards. Houses are among the 
few things that are built and then sold without 
also selling the reputation of the builder along 
with them. Few people know who has built a 
house, and few builders capitalize a reputation 
for sound construction. House selling has be- 


Union Salesmen Elect, 
Wholesalers Entertain, 
Old Guard Meets 


come a bargaining proposition, with nothing 
known about the goods except the features that 
meet the eye. The same evils are often present 
when an inexperienced person has a house built 
for himself. Mr. Bergk then outlined a pro- 
posed national association of builders to guaran- 
tee the quality of their work and to educate the 
public to understand and ask for sgund con- 
struction. 
Gist of Resolutions Adopted 

In its report, which was adopted, the resolu- 
tions committee extended thanks to the enter- 
tainment committee of the Columbus dealers and 
the women’s auxiliary for the entertainment 
provided; congratulated two charter members, 
Mr. Gleason and Mr. Doppes, and wished them 
many more years of service; endorsed plan book 
service and the Antioch College extension work, 
also work of Southern Pine Association in pro- 
moting more and better wood construction and 
its stand on the retail yard being the natural 
and most economic distributer; commended ef- 
forts of national cost accounting bureau to pro- 
mote better merchandising of lumber; endorsed 
action of the National association at New Or- 
leans in asking reduction in corporation tax 
from 13% percent to not more than 10 percent; 
went on record as supporting the lien law as 
it now stands, with the possible exception of a 
clause giving contractors additional time to per- 
fect their claims by supporting affidavit, and 
recommending that each member so advise his 
representative; extended thanks to association 
members who ccentributed to the success of the 
convention. 

An additional resolution was passed in mem- 
ory of F. L. Israel, of Zanesville, who attended 
the opening sessions of the convention but died 
Jan. 20 from a heart attack. The convention 
stood a few moments in memory of him. 

In closing the final session President Potter 
made a plea for a feeling of obligation on the 
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part of members not only to support the asso- 
ciation but also to make full use of its services. 


SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


In a brief business meeting held on Jan. 20 
the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen elected the following officers: 

President—Ben L. Stephens, Toledo. 

Vice president—John Urban, Columbus. 

Secretary-treasurer—John P. Bartelle, Toledo. 

Directors—James B. Hunt, Dayton, and H. L. 
Bravo, Toledo. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance of 
$1,730.69. 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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Need of Better Lumber Merchandising | Is 


[Continued From Front Page] 


and profitable to every one in attendance. 

The delegates were welcomed by Mayor 
Roddewig. It was a pleasure, he said, to have 
the lumbermen in the city and he predicted 
that much good would be accomplished for 
the industry of the State by the meeting. He 
told those present some things about Daven- 
port, its industries and its importance to the 
State from an industrial standpoint. Last 
year construction work in the city was lim- 
ited, he said. This year it should be better. 
The city is prosperous and the indications are 
that considerable construction will be done 
during the coming twelve months. One inter- 
esting point brought out was that 80 percent 
of the people in the city own their homes. 


This address of welcome was responded to by 
J. H. Kendig, Muscatine, who thanked the 
mayor for the very cordial weleome extended 
and expressed the hope that he was as happy to 
have the lumbermen in the city as the lumber- 
men were to be here. 


The report of Secretary-treasurer Oscar F. 
Steigleder, of Packwood, was brief. The work 
of the office had been conducted with consider- 
able difficulty, it was pointed out, due to the 
fact that all of the records of the association 
had been destroyed ina fire. Nevertheless dues 
had been collected and promotional work done 
to bring into the association those lumbermen, 
in the territory the association represents, who 
are not members, with good results. The report 
showed the association to be in good condition 
financially. 


Committees Appointed 
The following committees were appointed: 


Nominating—Alex Ness, Sigourney ; R. V. Porter, 
Ottumwa; Arthur Ellis, Burlington. 

Resolutions—Carroll Taber, Keokuk; Henry 
Wormhoudt, Ottumwa; Fred Smith, Rickland. 


Auditing—J. Graham, Birmingham; E. C. Rus- 
sell, Douds; W. H. France, Ollie. 





W. H. Badeaux, secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn., was called on to tell those present some- 
thing of the thirty-seventh annual convention 
of his association held in Minneapolis, Minn., 
last week, a report of which was published on 
pages 60-64 of the Jan. 22 issue of the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. This convention, the speaker 
said, was the largest ever held by the organiza- 
tion, 3,240 men allied with the ber industry 
being in attendance. Mr. Badeawx emphasized 
that the convention was given over principally 
to merchandising matters, as intelligent selling 
is the big need of the lumber industry today. 
The retail lumbermen, he said, need. particularly 
to know specialties—what they are,gwhat they 
will do for the consumer and, particularly, how 
to merchandise them. As an example of what 
better merchandising methods mi accomplish 
for the lumber dealer, he cited. the fact that in 
Minnesota $7,000,000 is spent each year for re- 
roofing material. The dealer must not only learn 
how to sell roofing materials, he said, but all other 
specialties if he is tosget his share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar that is spent for materials that 
the lumber dealer handles or should handle. 
Mr. Badeaux also told of the activities of the 
association and what it is accomplishing in a 
dollar and cents way for its members. He 
pleaded with the members not to stint in their 
moral and financial support of their trade or- 
ganizations. Merchandising and cost keeping 
are the two most important requisites for success 
in lumber selling, he said. The lumberman must 
know not only how to sell, but how to sell at a 
profit, and he must learn where his profits come 
from and where money is lost. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The features of the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion were two addresses, one entitled ‘‘ The 
Twentieth Century Lumber Yard,’’ by R. E. 
Saberson, St. Paul, Minn., and the other by 


B. J. Palmer, owner and operator of radio sta- 
tion WOC of this city. 

Mr. Saberson’s address, which had previously 
been delivered at the annual convention of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was re- 
ported briefly on page 61 of the Jan. 22 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It was made 
clear by the speaker that the lumber business, 
as a business, is just as good today as it ever 
was and that if the men engaged in the mer- 
chandising of lumber are unable to make the 
profit they should the fault lies with themselves 
and not in the business. Progress is being made 
in all lines of endeavor—lumber retailing in- 
cluded—and the retailer who does not progress 
with the times, who does not adopt modern 
methods and practice intelligent, energetic sell- 
ing, must ultimately be eliminated. Mr. Saber- 
son especially urged the lumbermen to forget 
grades and species and to think and talk more 
about lumber uses; and he recommended further 
that the lumbermen should learn more about 
lumber and its uses so that the purchasers of 
the commodity can be advised how to use it to 
the best advantage. Much of the criticism that 
is being directed against lumber, he said, has 
been aroused because of the fact that the lum- 
berman has been interested only in making a 
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sale and not in seeing that the lumber sold is 
used properly after it is in the purchasers’ 
hands. 

Another timely point brought out was that 
there is no way for the man who desires to do 
so but who has limited, or no capital, to acquire 
a home. Radios, automobiles and other non- 
essentials are purchased, he said, because the 
manufacturers of these articles make it easy 
for the man who desires them to acquire them. 
The twentieth century lumber yard, he said, will 
work out a plan to finance the man who desires 
to acquire a home and will thereby be able to 
keep the profits that are now going to specu- 
lative contractors and others. 


Mr. Saberson also urged the lumbermen to 
study the farm situation as it is within their 
power to aid materially in bringing the farming 
industry back to a normal, prosperous condi- 
tion. He pointed out that poultry well housed 
produces more eggs than does that which is not 
comfortable in cold weather; that cows produce 
more milk when they can use the food they eat 
to make milk ratner than to keep warm; that 
farm machinery properly housed lasts many 
years longer than that exposed to the weather. 
If the lumberman will learn how good build- 
ings increase farm profits and will sell the farm- 
ers on the idea, both the farmers and the lum- 
bermen will profit. 

In closing Mr. Saberson told of the value of 


associations. There must be more and better 
organization of lumbermen, he said. He ad- 
vised each lumberman to be active in his asgo- 
ciation and to do all in his power to make it 
function as it should and be of greater value to 
the members and the industry it represents. 


Selling Ourselves 


‘*Selling Ourselves’’ was the subject of the 
address by B. J. Palmer. This address had lit- 
tle to do with the lumber business, but contained 
many good thoughts for the man who is in busi- 
ness and was inspirational to a degree. The 
man who is having troubles of one kind or an- 
other in his business, the speaker said, should 
not despair, for all progress comes through ad- 
versity. It is the man who is up against it who 
will work, think and study to find a way out. 
The kite rises against the wind, he said, not 
with it. A lumberman’s competitor is his best 
friend, he said, for it is the competitor who 
keeps a man on his toes and causes him to devise 
ways and means to keep his business in the lead. 
Other thoughts brought out by Mr. Palmer were 
that: Early to bed, early to rise, work like 
h and advertise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise; the lumberman must be on 
the alert and keep in step with the advancement 
of the industry; that few men lack ideas, but 
that many lack the gumption to carry ideas 
through to a successful conclusion; that too 
many men who are in business are trying to 
sell things that they are not themselves sold 
on, and that the successful men are those who 
are sincere and truthful with themselves and 
with their fellow men and who think, talk 
and act in the positive rather than in the 
negative. 





Asphalt Shingles 


The last address of the session was a short 
one on asphalt shingles by E. Carroll Taber, 
Keokuk. The main point in this address was 
that there are on the market too many de- 
signs, sizes and colors of shingles and roofing 
and that, because of this fact, the retail lum- 
berman is forced to carry in stock an invest- 
ment that is out of all keeping with the vol- 
ume of business done in these articles. It was 
Mr. Taber’s opinion that a solution of the 
problem might be brought about if the lum- 
bermen would get. together and agree to carry 
but a limited number of designs and colors. 
He asked for opinions from those present on 
the feasibility of such a plan. A number of 
retailers spoke on this subject, and while they 
agreed with the speaker that the many de- 
signs, styles and colors of asphalt shingles 
now on the market work a hardship on the 
dealer, there were no suggestions offered as to 
how the situation might be remedied. 

Several manufacturers’ representatives pres- 
ent gave the information that the manufac- 
turers would also like to see the number of 
different styles, shapes and colors of asphalt 
shingles reduced and claimed that it was im- 
possible to make such a reduction under the 
conditions now existing. The further infor- 
mation was given that at present the asphalt 
shingle manufacturers have a committee 
which is working with Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover in an effort to standardize sizes, 
shapes and colors of asphalt shingles and that 
eventually, it was believed, such standardiza- 
tion would be evolved. 

A motion was made that the association ap- 
point a committee of three to work with the 
manufacturers on the matter of reducing the 
number of kinds of asphalt shingles now on 
the market, but was lost for lack of a second. 

The last feature of the session was a mo- 
tion picture film by the Dickey City Products 
Co., which showed how tile is manufactured 
and the uses to which it is put. 


THE BANQUET 


The main entertainment feature on today’s 
program was the annual banquet held in the 
ballroom of the Blackhawk Hotel, at 7 o’clock. 
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An excellent meal was served and the ocea- 
sion thoroughly enjoyed. A most interesting 
address was delivered by Louis Lou. Follow- 
ing the banquet and address there was danc- 


ing. 
THURSDAY SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMEERMAN] 


DAVENPORT, Iowa, Jan. 27.—Although it had 
been the intention of the association to hold 
a session this morning, this was postponed and 
the delegates instead paid a visit to radio 
station WOC. 

The first business to come before the last 
session of the convention was the report of 
the committees. 

Officers Elected 


The nominating committee submitted the 
following names as officers for the coming 
year: 

President—-Roy Denniston, Newton. 

Vice president—J. H. Kendig, Muscatine. 

Secretary-treasurer—Oscar F. Steigleder, Pack- 
L. Dice, West Liberty; Emery 
Mathews, Oskaloosa, and H. C. France, Ollie. 


The report of the committee was adopted. 
Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions committee submitted four 
resolutions, which were adopted, in effect as 
follows: That in future the association hold 
its conventions on the first Wednesday and 
Thursday of February; that a committee of 
three be appointed to confer with the shingle 
manufacturers on the matter of limiting the 
styles of asphalt shingles; that the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association be congrat- 
ulated on the progress it had made during 
the last year; that the association protest 
againt the passage of the proposed State in- 
come tax law. 

The auditing committee reported that it 
had examined the books of the association 
and had found them correct. 

At this time there was an open discussion of 
high-pressure sales methods and paper cement 
bags. It was the consensus that high pressure 
sales methods are not advisable and that paper 
cement bags are better than cloth. 


Advises Catering to Women 


Bess Gearhart Morrison was the first speaker 
to address this session. Her subject was 
‘*Your Mark.’’ She advised the lumber re- 
tailer to cater to women, and to give them con- 
sideration in a selling campaign, inasmuch as 
they spend 85 cents out of every dollar re- 
ceived in the pay envelop. Lumber retailers, 
she said, further can reap a rich reward 
through service and by so conducting business 
that it will leave its mark in the form of con- 
fidence in the minds of the people. She also 
ealled attention to the better homes movement 
being sponsored by women’s clubs through 
the country, and suggested that there are pos- 
sibilities in this movement for the sales of 
large quantities of lumber if the proper 
methods of salesmanship are used. 

The history, characteristics and uses of high 
alumina cement were explained to the dele- 
gates by W. P. Combs, sales manager of the 
Atlas Lumnite Cement Co. This cement, it 
was explained, has a strength after 24 hours 
equal to the strength of Portland cement 
after 28 days. 

Henry Wormhoudt, of Ottumwa, spoke on 
the dealer and the reroofing business. He of- 
fered four suggestions for combatting the 
competition of the reroofing firms. These were 
that the lumberman advertise and recommend 
what he believes to be the best material for 
reroofing purposes; that retailers adopt the 
methods of the reroofing firms and solicit busi- 
ness from house to house; that the dealers in 
a town or community do codperative advertis- 
ing and that each dealer attempt to have 
passed in his city a tax on outside solicitors. 
Following the speaker, there was much discus- 


sion on the activities of the reroofing firms 
and their unscrupulous business methods, but 
few had any suggestions to offer as to how the 
evil might be stopped other than by the liberal 
use of newspaper advertising space. 


Codéperative Advertising Proposed 


W. H. Badeaux, secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, described to the 
convention a plan which has been adopted by 
the directors of his organization and which 
will soon be put into effect. This contemplates 
the use of farm papers and newspapers in the 
territory served by the Northwestern associa- 
tion, to advertise, not lumber and building 
materials particularly, but farm buildings and 
homes. The joys of home owning will be de- 
scribed, as will also the advantages to be 
gained by the farmer through the use of 
modern buildings on the farm. The plan con- 
templates the expenditure of $50,000 a year 
for three years. The cost to each member for 
the three years’ campaign will be $30. The 
Southeastern association endorsed the plan. 


Open Discussion on Three Subjects 


The convention closed with an open discus- 
sion, during which time three subjects were 
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taken up. The first of these was ‘‘Making 
and Selling Small Portable Buildings.’’ The 
majority of those who expressed their opinions 


on this subject said the plan was profitable. 


and brought business to the yard at a time 
when business was slack—the winter time. 
The second subject considered was, ‘‘Have 
Side Lines Helped to Increase Lumber Sales?’’ 
The consensus was that they have. On the 
third subject, ‘‘When Will the Dealer Cease 
to Be His Own Worst Enemy as to a Profit 
on Cement?’’ there was much discussion but 
no answers were given. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


At noon the ladies attending the convention 
were entertained at a luncheon at the Outing 
Club, heard an address by Bess Gearhart Mor- 
rison, and then spent the time until dinner 
at cards. In the evening the convention was 
entertained by the Moonlight Club. Dancing, 
and musie by the Crescent Marconi Orchestra, 
of this city, were the features. 


MOONLIGHT CLUB ELECTS 


At a meeting held this afternoon, the Moon- 
light Club elected officers for the coming 
year as follows: President—T. J. Archam- 
bault, Davenport; secretary-treasurer—C. D. 
Marckres, Oskaloosa. Directors—C. E. Mar- 
vin, Chicago; J. H. Furlong, Keokuk; and D. 
C. Diercks, Des Moines. 


WHAT THE DEALERS SAY 


While business was not particularly good in 
the southeastern section of Iowa last year it 
was, on the whole, fairly satisfactory. Most 
dealers present at the convention are op- 
timistic, although as yet there are no posi- 
tive indications that a revival of trade is in 
sight for the lumber yards. The farm indus- 
try is gradually working out of the hole it 
has been in and, on the whole, the farmers 
who have attended to business are in much 
better shape at present than they have been 
for several years. Furthermore they are more 
optimistic and if the outlook for the agri- 
cultural industry is at all favorable this spring 
and summer, most of the retailers believe that 
much-needed farm building will be done. Fol- 
lowing are comments from a few of the re- 
tailers present at the convention on the busi- 
ness situation, past and present, with their 
prophecies for the future: 


Oscak F. STEIGLEDER, Packwood.—Business 
during 1926 was not as good as it was during 
1925. As yet it is too early to predict with any 
certainty what 1927 has in store for us in our 
town. It all depends on the agricultural situation. 
The farmers are gradually getting in better shape 
and I would not be surprised if we would do more 
business this year than’ we did last. 


A. L. Dice, West Liberty.—There is nothing 
doing in the lumber business at this time. Coal 
sales have beef good. It is too early in the season 
as yet, to make predictions. What we will do in 
the matter of sales this year remains to be seen. 
There is no indication that city building will 
amount to much. Farm sales may be better than 
last year. 


F. L. BrRanpavu, Muscatine.—Our business is 
mostly wholesale. Last year we did only about 
50 percent of the business done in 1925. Pros- 
pects for next year are fair. Muscatine will do 
considerable building and I believe there will be 
more farm trade. 


M. Datsy, What Cheer.—I have been in busi- 
ness in Iowa but a short time and can give no 
information on business in this State in 1926. 
There is little business, either city or farm, as 
far as I can see, in sight for 1927. 


H. F. Lavuser, Wilton Junction.—Sales in 1926 
were below those of 1925 as far as lumber was 
eoncerned. Coal sales were much better and our 
profit for the year compared favorably with that 
of 1925. The farm situation looks a little better. 


J. H. Kenpic, Muscatine.—Sales in 1926 were 
about the same as those in 1925. There is little 
city business in sight for retailers for this year. 
Farm sales will be better this year than last, I 
believe, as the farmers are gradully getting in a 
stronger position. I believe, on the whole, this 
year will be better than last. 


D. A. MILLER, Milton.—Prospects for this year 
are good. Sales in 1926 were better than in any 
of the five preceding years. This year, I believe, 
will be better than last year. 


Specification Data on Red Cypress 


A booklet designed for the guidance of archi- 
tects and others specifying cypress for construe- 
tion use has been prepared by the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Bureau of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association and is now ready for dis- 
tribution. The booklet contains a brief descrip- 
tion of the qualities of tidewater red cypress, 
its physical characteristics and other informa- 
tion of value. Particular emphasis has been 
placed on the correlation between any particular 
use and the different grades recommended for 
such use, and an effort has been made to explain 
the significance of the different grades and the 
manner in which they should be used in actual 
application. This is an attractive booklet of 
twenty-six pages and has been got up in accord- 
ance with the filing standards of the American 
Institute of Architects, whose scientific research 
department has recommended for it the index 
‘*A, I. A, File No. 19.’’ Copies of the booklet 
will be sent by the Louisiana Red Cypress Bu- 
reau on request. 
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Louisiana Retailers Condemn = Uree Producers 
Direct Selling Practice 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Jan. 24.—The meeting of 
Louisiana retailers, held last Saturday in the 
Bentley Hotel, Alexandria, under the auspices 
of the Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, drew a large attendance, more than 
seventy dealers signing registration cards, while 
other visitors brought the total attendance to 
about ninety. President W. H. Managan of 
the association opened the first session at 10 
o’clock, and in his preliminary talk stressed the 
retailers’ need of codperative associational work 
and thanked the dealers present for their inter- 
est in the effort to develop a strong and active 
organization. The enrollment, he added, showed 
thirty-nine Louisiana towns and cities repre- 
sented. 


Talks on Mutual Prosperity 


O. N. Cloud, secretary-manager of the Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
was introduced and delivered a talk on ‘‘ The 
Basis of Our Mutual Prosperity.’’ 

In opening his address Mr. Cloud referred to 
the eighteenth century as having established the 
principle of liberty and the twentieth as having 
brought codperation. From codperation, he 
said, is derived the new interpretation of rela- 
tionships, especially with respect to diversified 
business and enterprise. In practical application 
it is nothing more nor less than the honor system 
operating in the conduct of individual and col- 
lective affairs. It has the approval of commer- 
cial and industrial leadership because it has been 
found that business men on the whole may be 
depended upon to conserve the public faith and 
maintain a standard of orderliness becoming to 
their position in affairs. It is to be presumed, 
therefore, he said, that the lumbermen have come 
together to do for themselves what they have 
found no one else could do for them; namely, to 
understand better their relationship with those 
they serve and with one another. 

As a representative of the division of produc- 
tion, he said, it was a pleasure to express the 
well wishes of the lumber manufacturers to their 
dealer friends of the State association. Manu- 
facturers shared with them, he said, the aspira- 
tion to measure up to the expectations of the 
public, and above all desire to merit not only the 
continued and increased patronage of the deal- 
ers, but their trust and confidence. 

Speaking more specifically on the subject of 
prosperity he said: 

Our first inquiry reveals that we are a self-con- 
tained section and that the variety of our enter- 
prise provides quick recuperation from any ordin- 
ary adversity. But back of all this there are the 
fundamental facts of production, refinement, trans- 
portation, distribution and consumption of native 
products. Prosperity, therefore, is natural and to 
be expected from such conditions. The growing 
importance of this fact needs more generally to 
be understood, if it is to be fully appreciated. 
Our natural resources are not only accommodating 
the needs of the people, but at the same stroke 
afford the added enrichment necessary to more 
complete development of our possibilities. Our 
affairs should be so ordered as to guarantee all 
divisions of our enterprise an equitable return for 
the service rendered. To this end we are anxious 
to codperate. 

Looking into the future, Mr. Cloud said that 
it affords a promise filled with assurance and no 
field bids fair to be more fruitful than that of 
the building and construction industry. In the 
continuation of this enterprise, longleaf yellow 
pine will maintain its enviable position, he said. 
Its use is recognized and recommended as afford- 
ing the greatest possible measure of protection to 
life and property and its popularity as a means 
of defense against the destructive forces of nature 
will continue to grow. 


For the committee on constitution and by-laws, 
Chairman C. M. Managan reported several pro- 
posed changes, which were referred to the board 
of directors for action. One proposal would 
change the association title to ‘‘ Louisiana Retail 


Lumber & Building Material Association.’’ 
Others dealt with meetings and quorums of the 
board of directors. 

The date of the association’s annual meeting 
was next discussed. Hitherto the annual has 
been held in the fall, usually in September, and 
it was argued that many dealers would prefer 
a change to a more convenient season. O. B. 
Hopkins suggested that the annual date be fixed 
for February or March. F. Lisle Peters pro- 
posed the first Saturday in November. W. A. 
Robinson moved that the annual meeting be held 
on the day preceding the actual opening of the 
Southern Pine Association’s annual. After dis- 
cussion, the other suggestions were withdrawn 
and Mr. Robinson’s motion was carried. It was 
agreed that the next annual would be called as 
usual for the second Wednesday in September, 
when the officers would meet and postpone the 
general session to the date adopted above. 


Committee Appointments 


President Managan announced appointment 
of the following committees: 

Resolutions—Claude Hortman, chairman; F. 
Lisle Peters and Charles C. Patterson. 

Finance—-W. A. Robinson, chairman; J. Frank 
Carroll and O. B. Hopkins. 

Mr. Peters took the floor to make a brief but 
pointed talk on the practice of mills which oc- 
casionally sold and shipped direct to individual 
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consumers. He cited instances of other transac- 
tions evidencing a similar lack of coéperation 
on the part of certain manufacturers in Louis- 
iana territory. Charles C. Patterson recalled 
occasions when he had to purchase small lots of 
fir to meet his immediate requirements because 
of his inability to secure delivery of pine. C. L. 
Cline reported that he had always been well 
treated by the pine manufacturers. 

O. B. Hopkins urged better coéperation among 
the retail dealers themselves, suggesting to that 
end a better support of the State association 
and the establishment of affiliated local and 
regional organizations. 

Luncheon was served in the Italian room of 
the Bentley Hotel, the Alexandria dealers acting 
as hosts. 


Wood Utilization Director Talks 


The afternoon session was opened with an 
address by Axel Oxholm, director of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Oxholm explained that the national 
committee is made up of all branches of the 
trade, and that its object is to bring about 
a codperation among manufacturers, distributers 
and users that shall result to the financial advan- 
tage of each as well as to the advantage of the 
public at large. The use of short length lumber 
less than 8 feet in length in building construction, 
he pointed out, is one of the paramount examples 
of wood utilization practice and he urged distribu- 
ters to stock such sizes and interest the public in 
their use. To make it worth while for retailers 
to handle these short lengths, he explained, the 
manufacturers offer substantial discounts from 
the prices charged for the longer lengths. 

In connection with the work of popularizing the 
use of short lengths, the national committee is 
also working on another project, that of end- 
matched lumber. While end-matched lumber is on 
the market, he said, the trade is not sufficiently 
familiar with end-matched softwood lumber to use 


To Sell Only to 


Association Members 


it extensively. The short length and the end- 
matched projects combined, he said, undoubtedly 
will represent an annual saving of more than 
$100,000,000 through increased utilization of the 
raw material on one hand and the cheaper cost of 
construction to the consumer on the other. Thege 
are the most important projects of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization whose objects are 
to promote the utilization of forest products to 
the greatest possible extent. 

Mr. Oxholm referred to the report of the com- 
mittee on the marketing of short length lumber, 
dealing with the use of short lengths in building 
construction, reminding the dealers that a survey 
of plans for small houses and farm structures 
shows that 20 percent of all the lumber used for 
this class of building may be of short lengths, 
though at present only about 1% percent of the 
short lengths actually used are purchased as such, 
the balance being cut on the job from longer 
lengths. 

On motion of Mr. Robinson, the association 
was requested to order 200 copies of the depart- 
ment book on short lengths, for distribution to 
the members. Charles C. Patterson reported 
that he was having no difficulty in selling short 
lengths from his yard at Vivian, adding that no 
dealer need have any hesitancy about under- 
taking their sale and inviting all who may be 
interested to visit his yard. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Chairman Hortman of the resolutions commit- 
tee presented his report, which was adopted. 
The principal resolutions proposed and adopted 
by the committee dealt with conditions resulting 
from direct selling by manufacturers and whole- 
salers, without proper recognition of the fune- 
tion of the retailers. Covering this situation the 
resolutions adopted were as follows: 


That the manufacturer should not continue his 
indifference as to whom he sells his lumber, nor 
as to the channel through which it is finally passed 
to the consumer ; 

That the manufacturer should realize that the 
marketing of his products through distributing 
yards that demoralize prices, that substitute the 
grades, and that are unethical in their dealings; 
and that the manufacturers who sell to whole- 
salers or jobbers who in turn sell directly to con- 
tractors: or manufacturers who sell direct on 
large contracts or to large contractors; only force 
the legitimate local distributer to try to meet 
the conditions by beating down the manufacturers’ 
price or by trying in some way to get the builder 
or architect to accept a lower grade of lumber, 
and finally by taking the order at a loss, thereby 
establishing a new low level of prices for both 
the manufacturer and local distributer ; 

That we are of the opinion that the average 
manufacturer has not studied the situation from 
the viewpoint of the local distributer and that 
even if the case were otherwise he would not 
know just what dealer or distributer was responsi- 
ble for grade substitution or price demoralization ; 
and 

Therefore, we recommend to the manufacturers 
that they recognize the membership of the Louisi- 
ana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association as being 
the legitimate distributers of lumber in this State, 
and that they market their products through the 
members of this association, except to wholesalers 
who sell only for export or whose sales in Louisi- 
ana are confined to members of this association ; 

That the Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation be opened to every legitimate local dis- 
tributer in Louisiana who complies with the by- 
laws of the association and who ethically conducts 
his business: 

That local branches of this association be or- 
ganized in every city in Louisiana having five or 
more dealers and that dealers in the smaller towns 
join the local branch in the nearest town: and 

Finally that the manufacturer and retailer work 
in harmony to preserve for the manufacturer the 
value of his timber and its cost to manufacture. 
something he has worked for years to earn, and 
to the retailer his investment and a legitimate 
profit thereon so that he may be able to deliver 
to the consumer the grade and quality of lumber 
that will make his investment in a building per- 
manent and safe instead of temporary and dan- 
gerous. 


JANUA 
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It was resolved that certain materials now 
being sold by dealers as substitutes for lumber 
should not be sold for lumber but as insulating 
materials for which purpose they have their full 
price value and place in construction. 

It was also resolved that a copy of the resolu- 
tions be sent to manufacturers and their codpera- 
tion in the plan be solicited, and it was also 
resolved that every local dealer in Louisiana 
be urged to join the association, subscribe to its 
by-laws and code of ethics. 


At Mr. Cloud’s suggestion, it was ordered, on 
motion that the president name a committee on 
coéperation, to work with a similar committee of 
the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

The president also was empowered to name 
a committee to draft a suitable code of ethics, 
based on the code of the national retail associa- 
tion. The appointment of a committee on rail 
rates and a committee to consider the advis- 
ability of regional and district organizations 
was likewise authorized. 


Ontario Lumber Dealers 
Hear Practical Addresses 


[Continued From Front Page] 


association throughout the year. Each session 
of the convention was crammed with good, prac- 
tical addresses and reports, the majority of 
which were presented by members of the asso- 
ciation. 

The entertainment features were splendidly 
conceived and carried out with great enthusiasm. 
They included a luncheon and entertainment on 
the second day as guests of the wholesale lum- 
ber trade; a dinner dance on the second night, 
with splendid entertainment features through- 
out the program; a luncheon and theater party 
on the second day for the ladies attending the 
convention and a dinner followed by a Hoo- 
Hoo coneatenation, held under the auspices of 
the Toronto Hoo-Hoo Club, with Rex Chesbro, 
of Toronto, Vicegerent Snark, in charge, and 
A, A. Hood, of Minneapolis, Minn., Supreme 
Snark of the Universe, in attendance. Those 
who did not attend the Hoo-Hoo dinner on the 
first night were provided with theater tickets. 

The first event of the convention was a meet- 
ing of the board of directors, on the morning 
of Jan. 19, with A. R. Sanders, of St. Thomas, 
in the chair. Only routine matters of business 
were disposed of, chiefly in connection with the 
program of the convention. 

On the same morning, following the directors’ 
meeting, there was a meeting of secretaries of 
local branches, at which there were present 
M. R. Bogart, of Chatham, who occupied the 
chair; Horace Boultbee, secretary of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; D. K. Ed- 
wards, member-secretary of the Ottawa Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association; A. Wise, of St. 
Catharines, secretary of the Niagara Peninsula 
branch; A. Henderson, of Orangeville, secretary 
of the Northwestern branch, and G. T. Reid, 
representing the Toronto association. Loeal as- 
sociation work was discussed in much detail at 
the meeting of secretaries and it was decided to 
hold regular meetings during the year, at the 
most convenient dates, probably on the same 
days as the meetings of the board of directors. 
D. K. Edwards, of Ottawa, was the chief speaker 
at the secretaries’ meeting, giving a graphie de- 
scription of the 100 percent codperation in force 
among the retail lumber dealers of Ottawa. 


OPENING SESSION 


The annual convention was opened at 2 p. m. 
in the Empire room of the Prince George Hotel, 
with a large attendance. A. B. Sanders, of St. 
Thomas, presided, and after the reading of the 
minutes, delivered his annual report. Mr. San- 
ders outlined the various activities of the asso- 
ciation during the year and referred to the 
splendid convention of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association at New Orleans, which 
he attended as a delegate from the Ontario 
association. Mr. Sanders drew attention in an 
emphatic manner to the predictions now being 
made by leaders in banking, railroads and in- 
dustry, that improved conditions were to be ex- 
pected during 1927. He expressed his own belief 
that, with freedom from election disturbances 
during the next few years, Canada would enjoy 
an unprecedented era of prosperity. After re- 
ferring to the fact that many dealers, during 
1926, had done an increased volume of business 
but had found their profits shrinking in spite 
of the fact that building permits were the largest 


in the history of the country, Mr. Sanders re- 
marked that this should make all dealers ask 
themselves whether they were keeping accurate 
cost of operating expenses. 


Report of Secretary 


The report of Secretary Horace Boultbee 
was distributed in printed form. 

Mr. Boultbee covered rather extensively the 
important activities of the association during 
1926. He spoke of the monthly bulletins that 
have been sent out, enabling the members to 
know something of the association’s work. He 
told of the favorable progress of standard cost 





A. R. SANDERS, 
St. Thomas, Ont. ; 
Retiring President 


A. E. CLARK, 
Toronto, Ont. ; 
Discussed Hardwoods 


accounting among the membership, touched 
briefly on the progress of inter-insurance and 
declared that much of the ground work had 
been done in legalizing the organizing of local 
building and loan associations. 

The transportation committee, he said, had 
had a number of important matters along that 
line to consider during the year, particularly 
regarding the cancellation of the stop-off privi- 
lege in Toronto terminals. This matter would 
be reported upon by that committee. 

The sales tax has been discussed at every 
meeting during the year and the association di- 
rectors felt’ that it should make periodical rep- 
resentations to the minister of finance regarding 
the unfairness of a sales tax upon lumber. 

Secretary Boultbee told of the various branch 
meetings during the year and of the good results 
therefrom; and stressed the importance of the 
organization and activities of the White Pine 
Bureau, particularly with reference to the 
formulation of grading rules for white pine. 

The remainder of the secretary’s report was 
devoted to a number of trade disputes that had 
passed through the association’s office during 
the year, practically all with successful results. 

In concluding his report Secretary Boultbee 
referred broadly to the problem of trade ethics, 
outlining the pertinent remarks on this subject 
made by A. C. Klumph, of Cleveland, Ohio, at 
the annual convention of the National Retail 


On the suggestion of President Managan, the 
association went on record as favoring the use 
of the short lengths, in accordance with the 
policy urged by the Department of Commerce 
and outlined by Mr. Oxholm. 

Cost accounting was discussed by Mr. Robin- 
son. 

It was voted to hold the next quarterly meet- 
ing at Lake Charles, April 23, and to invite the 
attendance of manufacturers. 

Following adjournment of the general meet- 
ing the association directors held a brief session. 


Discuss Costs 
Trade Ethics 
and Co-operation 


Lumber Dealer’s Association at New Orleans 
last fall. Seeretary Boultbee declared ‘‘ that the 
lessons of the last few years point strongly to- 
ward the necessity for concentration by our 
members and our association upon two outstand- 
ing problems; namely, standard cost accounting 
and the elimination of unfair trade practices, 
through conferences with manufacturers and 
wholesalers and also through the use of the in- 
fluence of the association in bringing home to 
those whose trading methods are unfair, a lively 
understanding of the importance to them of giv- 
ing the retailer proper protection. In this latter 
connection, members of our association have the 
remedy in their own hands if they will codp- 
erate fully enough to make it as effective as it 
ean be made. 

Reports of standing committees of the year 
were then submitted. The first day’s session 
was brought to a conclusion by an excellent 
address on the subject of ‘‘ Your Opposition 
Dealer,’’ contributed by N. M. Bearinger, of 
Elmira. 

THURSDAY MORNING 

The first event on the morning program of the 
second day was the election of officers, which 
resulted as follows: 

President—J. B. Mackenzie, Georgetown, Ont. 
— president—F. B. Van Dusen, Brockville, 
nt. 


0 

Directors (representing southern district)—R. 
H. Smith, London, Ont., and A. .W. Osborne, Sand- 
wich, Ont.; (representing western district)—A. 
Wise, St. Catharines, Ont., and W. J. Markle, 
Hamilton, Ont.; (representing central district)— 
G. T. Reid, Toronto, Ont., and J. C. Irvin, Weston, 
Ont.; (representing eastern district)—-N. M. Cum- 
mings, Westboro, Ont., and D. Kemp Edwards, 
Ottawa, Ont.; (representing northern district)— 
Mark Rogers, Parry Sound, Ont., and A. R. Shier, 
Bracebridge, Ont. 

In addition to the above officers, the follow- 
ing are also members of the board of directors 
by virtue of their positions as chairmen of local 
branches: James Harriman, of Niagara Falls, 
Ont., representing the Niagara Peninsula 
branch; G. P. Davidson, of Ottawa, representing 
the Ottawa branch; N. J. Howes, Harriston, 
representing the Northwestern branch; S&S. 
Herath, Windsor, representing the Southwestern 
branch, and N. M. Bearinger, Elmira, repre- 
senting the Stratford branch. 

One of the interesting features of the con- 
vention was a display of a number of cost ac- 
counting charts. Copies of the series of charts 
displayed at the National convention at New 
Orleans had been prepared and were hung 
around the walls of the convention hall. These 
were carefully studied by the dealers through- 
out the convention, whenever they found an op- 
portunity of doing so. 


Discussions on Pertinent Topics 


‘*Codperation and Its Benefits’? was the sub- 
ject of a splendid address by D. Kemp Edwards, 
of Ottawa, who told of the exceptionally good 
results being obtained in Ottawa since the deal- 
ers organized themselves 100 percent strong 
about a year ago. 

The intricacies of the sales tax were explained 
in a 10-minute talk by R. N. McCormick, of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, who was 
bombarded with questions at the conclusion of 
his talk. 

The ‘‘ins and outs’’ of mail order competition 
were described by A. F. Campbell, of Arnprior, 
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who meets with more of this type of competition 
than probably most other dealers in Ontario, 
and who gave a lot of valuable advice on how 
to get the better of the mail order firms, which 
is his hobby. 

One of the high-lights of the convention was 
an address by A. A. Hood, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., Supreme Snark of the Universe of Hoo- 
Hoo, who spoke on ‘‘ Retail Lumber Merchandis- 
ing.’’ Close attention was given by all the 
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dealers to every remark made by Mr. Hood, and 
a unanimous vote of thanks was extended to him 
for his address. 

A. E. Clark, of Toronto, gave a splendid talk 
upon ‘*Canadian Hardwoods,’’ telling of their 
adaptability for a wide variety of uses and 
criticizing Canadian lumbermen for their failure 
to develop the market for Canadian hardwoods, 
and for their strong tendency to import southern 
hardwoods at the expense of the Canadian pro 
ducer. 

**Selling the Whole Home’’ 


R. H. Smith, of London, delivered an address 
on ‘‘Selling the Whole Home,’’ which was much 
enjoyed by all the dealers, many of whom had 
considered this method of developing trade, but 
had never seen the way to put it into effect. 
S. F. Stinson, of Toronto, and J. B. Mackenzie, 
of Georgetown, who also have developed much 
business in this manner for a number of years, 
contributed to the discussion of the subject. 


The work of the White Pine Bureau, organ- 
ized early last year, was explained by George 
Wilson, its manager, and the dealers took to 
heart very seriously the encouraging sugges- 
tions made by him in regard to the possibility 
of putting good old white pine back on the mar- 
ket as the leading softwood. Both Mr. Wilson 
and A. E. Clark suggested that much might be 
accomplished during the present and future 
years if representatives were appointed by the 
retail and wholesale associations to hold a num- 
ber of conferences each year for the purpose 
of discussing problems of mutual interest. 

The last event on the program of the second 
day was a splendid address by R. 8. Plant, of 
Toronto, on ‘‘The Wood Shingle Situation.’’ 
Mr. Plant reported that the producers on the 
Coast had at last made a serious effort to or- 
ganize production and to stabilize prices. He be- 
lieved that this latest plan was vastly superior 
to any that had been attempted in the past and 
might be expected to go a long way toward 
eliminating the disorganized condition of the 
shingle market, which had prevailed for so many 
years. 


FINAL SESSION 


The last day of the convention was devoted to 
cleaning up unfinished business, and to a meet- 
ing of the new board of directors. E. M. Bar- 
rett, of Ottawa, was appointed a delegate from 
the association to attend the annual convention 


of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, at 
Montreal, on Feb. 1, 2 and 3. 


W. M. Tupling, of Orillia, was appointed to 
represent the association at the conference of the 
railroad and lumber interests at Chicago on Jan. 
25, to discuss proposed changes in the freight 
rates on lumber from the southern States. 


The board of directors was instructed to deal, 
as it saw fit, with any invitations received for 
a midsummer outing of the association, and fail 
ing the appearance of any invitations, to decide 
for itsélf where and when to hold an outing, if 
the board considered one advisable. 


F’. B. Van Dusen, chairman of the committee 
on resolutions and votes of thanks, submitted 
a number of resolutions, which were carried. 
Among these was one to the effect that the On- 
tario association should take steps to employ a 
full-time secretary. This resolution referred to 
the position of the secretary-treasurer of the On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, posi- 
tions which are held jointly by the one secre- 
tary. The retailers have felt for some time 
that the interests of their association had devel- 
oped to such an extent that the employment of 
a full-time secretary was justified. It was also 
decided to change the name of the office of the 
**secretary-treasurer’’ to’ that of ‘‘secretary- 
manager.’’ 


The new board of directors held a meeting im- 
mediately following the adjournment of the con- 
vention, J. B. Mackenzie in the chair, and dealt 
with a number of routine matters. In connec- 
tion with the appointment of a full-time secre 
tary, it was decided that the chairman should 
appoint a committee to confer with the Whole- 


Western Dealers 


Note: A report of the Thursday and 
Friday sessions of the annual meeting of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation will appear in the Feb. 5 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBEKMAN] 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 26.—Close to two hun- 
dred delegates were registered for the opening 
of the thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association of 
Canada, which took place at the Fort Garry Ho- 
tel, Winnipeg, at 10 o’clock this morning. The 
convention was officially opened by T. A. Bur- 
rows, lieutenant governor of Manitoba. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to his personal 
friendship with a large number of lumbermen in 
western Canada, owing to his having been en- 
gaged in the manufacturing end of the business 
for many years. He gave a very interesting out- 
line of his early lumbering activities in this 
Province, referring particularly to the diffieul- 
ties experienced in transporting the lumber to 
the chief market, which was Winnipeg at that 
time. Mr. Burrows then dealt with present day 
conditions and the important part that the lum- 
bermen must play in the development and build- 
ing up of Canada’s ‘‘Golden West.’’ Conclud- 
ing, he urged the delegates to make this conven- 
tion of real practical value, using their time in 
solving some of the difficulties now being expe- 
rienced by all lumber interests. 

Following Mr. Burrows, President R. J. Gour- 
ley delivered his annual address. He briéfly 
commented on the improved conditions in 1926, 
not only in the lumber business but in all in- 
dustries. Reference was made to the noticeable 
improvement in all branches of agriculture and 
the remarkable record which western Canada 
wheat growers had made in the international 
fairs. President Gourley in closing struck a 
high note of optimism and said that he was con- 
vinced that the members of the association are 
living in one of the finest and richest countries 
in the world and with the immigration policy 
formulated by the Federal Government, the lum- 
bermen and their business had a very responsible 
and important -part to play in the welfare of 
these new immigrants as they arrived. 

After Mr. Gourley’s address, all convention 


sale association. Chairman Mackenzie noni. 
nated G. T. Reid, F. B. Van Dusen, R. H. Smith 
and the chairman for this purpose. The spring 
meeting of the board of directors will be called 
by the chairman, probably early in March. 





Start Constructing Pulp Mill 


AsToriA, ORE., Jan. 22.—Plans for the econ- 
struction here of a sulphite pulp and paper mil] 
of large size are reported as having matured, 
and contract for preliminary construction 
work has been awarded. The plant is to 
be operated by the Northwest Pulp & 
Paper Co., an Oregon corporation, which has 
just filed petition with the State corporation 
commissioner for authority to increase its cap- 
ital stock from $25,000 to $3,000,000. Eastern 
capitalists interested in the project are said to 
be on the way west, and upon their arrival more 
details will be made public. The plant is to be 
located on a 53-acre tract on Youngs Bay. A. V, 
Allen, president Youngs Bay Lumber Co. and 
of the Northwest Pulp & Paper Co., has control 
of 22,000 acres of timber that will provide raw 
material for the mill, it is said. Most of this 
timber is on the Oregon side of the Columbia 
River; some is in Pacifie County, Washington. 


MorE FOREST fires, with greater damage and 
a larger devastated area, were reported in Mary- 
land last year than in any previous twelve 
months on record. Since Jan. 1, 1926, 518 fires, 
covering 52,739 acres, have been reported. The 
loss was $468,990. During 1925, 34,061 acres 
were burned over, the loss being $162,748. 


of Canada Meet 


committees were appointed, after which the del- 
egates adjourned for luncheon, when an address 
was delivered by Prof. F. W. Kerr, of Manitoba 
College. 

The afternoon session opened with an address 
by L. D. M. Baxter, secretary of the Manitoba 
Chamber of Mines (Ltd.), who gave the dele- 
gates some statistics regarding the mineral 
wealth of western Canada. Mayor R. H. Webb 
spoke on the necessity of all industries working 
together for the future development of the West. 

The meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. was then held, Secre- 
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tary F. W. Ritter presenting the annual report. 
The company experienced another very success- 
ful year, having increased the insurance in force 
by $2,000,000 and being able to strike another 
remarkably low assessment rate of only 18 per- 
cent. 


The convention was then adjourned for the 


day, the delegates being entertained in the eve- 
ning with a smoker and concert. 
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(Continued from Page 73) 


The salesmen’s association also lost a member 
by death during the convention; W. L. Pierce, 
number 502, of Columbus, representing the Cen- 
tury Lumber Co. Mr. Pierce died at the Uni- 
versity Hospital on Jan. 19. Interment will be 
in Buffalo. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The drawing for the $100 credit offered by 
the West Coast Lumber Bureau to be applied 
on a car of lumber to be purchased from any 
one of its members was duly advertised by R. T. 
Titus, representing the bureau, and the drawing 
was made by President Potter Thursday night 
at the banquet. The lucky man was R. F. Cook, 
of the Attica Lumber Co., Attica, Ohio, 

No report of the big convention could be com- 

lete without mention of the efficiency and cour- 

tesy of the Neil House, where all the sessions 
were held. This handsome, modern hostelry 
managed the huge meeting without a hitch. It 
js admirably constructed for convention pur- 
poses, and the staff from manager to bell boys 
knew their stuff. ‘‘After a person knocks 
around the country,’’ said Emanuel Fritz, in 
eharge of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association exhibit, ‘‘and gets 
hardened to the careless discourtesy of the 
average hotel it is a shock but a pleasant one 
to encounter the unfailing courtesy, intelligence 
and efficiency of the Neil House. It certainly 
helps to take the rough edges off travel.’’ 


EXHIBIT FEATURES 


The big exhibit, including about 100 booths, 
was unusually interesting and instructive. A 
number of the dealers remarked upon the fact 
that much more actual lumber and millwork was 
displayed than is usually to be found at a con- 
vention. The West Coast Lumber Bureau had 
an unusual exhibit, as did the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
Emanuel Fritz, in charge of the latter, is asso- 


ciate professor of forestry at the University of 
California, now on a year’s leave of absence 
from the university. The Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association also had an attrac- 
tive exhibit in charge of William F. Robitaille. 
A number of lumber companies, manufacturing, 
wholesaling and retailing, had booths. One ex- 
hibit that attracted much attention of visitors 
and admiration contained a panel and door of 
sound knotty ‘‘Ritter Appalachian Oak.’’ 
The beauty and individuality of this material 
inevitably caught the eye of the passer-by. 
Practically all kinds of accessories and sidelines, 
including woodworking machinery, were on dis- 
play. The big show was open to the general 
public, and many Columbus people, including 
classes in architecture from Ohio University, 
visited it during the week. The special Home- 
Makers’ Conference sponsored by the ladies’ 
auxiliary was described in the report which ap- 
peared in last week’s issue. 

Secretary Findley M. Torrence’s host of 
friends were happy to find him completely re- 
stored to health. The genial secretary was 
everywhere and at everybody’s disposal. A 
large share of the credit for the success of the 
meeting kelongs to him. President Potter also 
did work enough to exhaust several less dy- 
namie men. The association is fortunate in its 
official leaders. 


OLD GUARD DINNER 


The Old Guard held its annual dinner Jan. 20. 
with about 90 in attendance. M. A. Hayward 
is president ‘‘forever’’ of this organization. 
W. L. Whitacre sent out more than 200 letters 
to the Old Guard, inviting them to this dinner. 
The qualification for membership is 25 years of 
experience in the lumber business; and six of 
those present had been in the lumber business 
56 years or longer. Nine or ten had been en- 
gaged in it 46 years or longer. The dinner as 
usual was very informal, and a number recalled 
the old days in impromptu speeches. 


CLUB ENTERTAINS RETAILERS 


A few days ago the Wholesale Lumbermen’s 
Club of Columbus entertained the retailers of 
Franklin County. Forty-one out of the forty- 
six companies were represented. The whole- 
salers presented a scholarship for the short 
course soon to be held at Antioch College to the 
retailers at this dinner, and in the drawing it 
went to the Steelton Lumber Co. Will Davis, 
son of A. C. Davis, will attend the course on this 
seholarship. ‘‘We presented this scholarship,’’ 
said W. L. Whitacre, ‘‘for two purposes. We 
wanted to aid the lumber industry, and we also 
wanted if possible to shake up the Ohio retail- 
ers. This Antioch work is attracting more at- 
tention outside of Ohio than in. Lumbermen are 
coming from al) parts of the United States to 
attend. It is an Ohio idea, and we want to help 
popularize it with Ohio retailers.’’ 


THE LADIES AUXILIARY 


The Ladies Auxiliary of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, organized a year ago 
at the annual State convention, had a most pros- 
perous year, according to reports made at the 
annual meeting held last week in conjunction 
with the convention of the Ohio Association. 
The auxiliary of district No. 8, which is now 
styled the Woman’s Club, sponsored the plans 
for the entertainment of the ladies at the con- 
vention and arrangements were almost perfect, 
This committee consisted of Mrs. J. E. MeNally, 
State president, chairman; Mrs. C. A. Dawson, 
president of district No. 8; Mrs. L. T. Castoe, 
and Mrs. W. E. Jones. 

A theater party with Mrs. Howard Potter, 
chairman of the committee and a luncheon at 
the Lazarus Tea Room were features of the en- 
tertainment program on Jan. 19 and 20. The 
annual business session followed the luncheon 
and the officers were reélected as follows: Mrs. 
J. E. MeNally, Columbus, president; Mrs. W. G. 
Haag, Berea, vice president; Mrs. F. H. Alex- 
ander, Niles, secretary and Mrs. W. G. Layer, 
Cincinnati, treasurer. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermen Stress “Build a Home” 


[Continued From Front Page] 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

To the question, ‘‘Has dwelling construc- 
tion in your territory caught up with de- 
mand?’’ all reported over-supply except 
Bucks County unit. The report was unani- 
mous that volume and profits were lower in 
1926, and that inventories at the end of 1926 
were 10 percent under those held at the end 
of 1925. Schuylkill County, where undoubted 
prosperity prevails, was an exception. 

The tendency in 1926 was to curtail credit, 
according to the reports presented. Collections 
were slow and competition keen. 

In his annual address, President Luther C. 
Ogden, of Cape May, N. J., emphasized the 
necessity of advertising the ‘‘build a home’’ 
idea and connecting it up specifically with lo- 
eal retailers in various communities, and not 
just merely as general publicity. 

The report of Secretary J. F. Martin, of 
Philadelphia, indicated that the association 
had enjoyed a prosperous year. 


Transportation and the Lumber Trade 


The Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association luncheon to the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association and their employees 
in the Stratford room at 1 o’clock today was 
attended by five hundred. Short speeches 
were made by President Ogden, of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Association; President 
Dudley, of the wholesalers; F. S. Underhill, 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, and B. C. Currie, of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. ‘ 

The chief address at the luncheon was by 
Elisha Lee, senior vice president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., on ‘‘Transportation 
and the Lumber Trade,’’ which follows in 
part: 


During 1926 the American people reached the high- 


est peak of prosperity ever recorded, and a most 


Note: A report of the Thursday after- 
noon and Friday sessions of the annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association will appear in the Feb. § 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
—EbiTor. 





promising feature of this was the lack of hazards. 
Business has held firmly within the bounds of 
reason and security and our prosperity is still 
solid. It is unreasonable, however, to expect these 
record-breaking years to continue indefinitely, but 
if there is a let-up it will be only temporary. 
Experts agree that 1927 should be a prosperous 
one without any records broken. 

The lumber industry is one of the most im- 
portant of all railroad patrons and last year the 
Pennsylvania Railroad transported ten million 
tons of lumber products. In forecasting the future 
of the business the transportation problem is an 
acute factor and we take no greater pride in any- 
thing than the report by the lumber associations 
that we are giving better service and more coéper- 
ation than ever before. 

The outstanding business lesson of 1926 was 
composed of two important ingredients—abundant 
eredit and efficient transportation. The Federal 
Reserve is responsible for the credit stability and 
the railroads are doing their share to provide bet- 
ter and more efficient transportation of lumber 
and other building materials. Never before has 
there developed such efficiency in railroad opera- 
tion, with the close codperation between govern- 
ment, carriers and patrons. The employees are 
also steadfastly doing their bit in the efficiency 
program. Management is free from serious handi- 
caps of the past. We have a wonderful reserve 
of prosperity and the railroads will and can do 
their share in making 1927 a good year for the 
lumber industry. Our railroads are as important 
to the country as blood to the human body, and 
it is up to you to maintain a vigilance so that 
the present condition will be continued. 

At the afternoon session Field Secretary 
Buckley made an interesting report, in which 
he stated that 60 percent of all retailers in 
this territory belong to the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


YOUNG MEN’S NIGHT 


Six hundred delegates from three States 
attended the opening function of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Association on Wednes- 
day night on the roof of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. Rene Irwin, of Reading, acted 
as master of ceremonies, and announced that 
the attendance at ‘‘young men’s night’’ was 
double that of last year. 


As a clever hoax, the first speaker was in- 
troduced as Sir Frederick Magill, president 
of the British India Lumber Co., of Liverpool, 
who stated he had been touring America for 
the last eight months. His wit and philosophy 
were contagious, and he endeared himself to 
the hearts of the convention delegates in a 20- 
minute speech. He was accepted as genuine 
and few present realized that he was a clever 
English impersonator. 


‘‘The Wise Guy,’’ a melodrama of daily 
life in the average retail lumber yard, carried 
forcibly the evils of price cutting. Hidden in 
the humorous situations were a number of 
poignant truths, and the play exposed the 
present day methods of the contractor ham- 
mering the retailer down, the retailer hammer- 
ing the wholesaler down, and the wholesaler 
hammering the mill down. Just who the mill 
hammers down in the price slashing was un- 
solved by Bert Meyers, who wrote the play 
and acted Oliver K. Sapp, of the Sapp Lumber 
Co. The other players were: J. L. Buckley, 
as Joe Paige, the bookkeeper; Al Robinson, 
as Harvey Boardman, wholesale salesman; 
Bill Hamilton and Roy MeDermott, as Sapp’s 
competitors; and Russ Rowland, as Louis 
Goldfish, the ‘‘ gyp’’ contractor. 


Preceding the play, a full course dinner was 
served and there were a number of vaudeville 
numbers, all thoroughly enjoyed by the as- 
sembled lumbermen who have come from all 
portions of the middle Atlantic section. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Feb. 1-3—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 


Feb. 1-3—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
— Wiliam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 1-3—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Iowana Hotel, Creston, lowa. Annual. 


Feb. 2—Old Guard Lumbermen, Olds Hotel, Lansing, 
Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 2-3—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 2-3—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen, Olds Hotel, Lansing, Mich. 
Annual, 

Feb. 2-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Olds Hotel, Lansing, Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 4-5—Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Gaphes of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 9-10—National Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 9-11—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 10—Central Association of the Traveling Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 10-11—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Carling Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 


Feb. 14—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Annual, 

Feb. 15—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 16-18—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
Cornbusker Knot-Hole Club, Oity Auditorium, Lin- 
coln, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 18—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. Annual. 

Feb. 18-20—Province of Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Lumbermen’s & Hoo-Hoo Club, Mon- 
treal, Que. Annual. 

Feb. 19-26—Own Your Home Building and Equipment 
—, Madison Square Garden, New York 
ity. 

Feb. 21—Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Monthly meeting. 

Feb. 21-23—Get-together conference of Pine Products 
Producers, Carling Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Feb. 23—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb. 23-24—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lafayette, Olinton, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 23-24—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 24-25—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Feb. 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. - 


March 2.3—Central & Northeastern Iowa Retail Lum. 
bermen’s Association and Northwest Iowa Lum. 
bermen’s Association, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Deg 
Moines, Iowa. Joint annual conventions. 


March 3—Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of Phila. 
delphia, Lumbermen’s Exchange Rooms, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. Annual, 


March 3-4—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Tray. 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


March 5—Association of Trim Manufacturers (Inc,), 
Hotel Astor, New York City. Annual. 


March 8—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Ga, 
Monthly meeting. 


March 9-10—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asgo-. 
ciation, Coliseum, Sioux Falls, 8. D. Annual. 


March 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac. 
turers’ Association, Mobile, Ala. Quarterly meeting, 

March 22-23—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 


March 22-23—Southern Forestry Congress, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Annual. 


March 24—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 


April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Fort 
orth, Tex. Annual. 


April 20-21—National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual, 





Kentucky Retailers’ Program 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 25.—The program for 
the annual meeting of the Kentucky Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association which will be held Feb- 
ruary 2 and 3 at the Brown Hotel, in this city, 
has been completed, and indications are that 
some very interesting discussions will be carried 
out. The address of weleome will be made by 
C0. C. Hieatt, a local builder, real estate man, 
retail lumberman and also president of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Hstate Boards. 

Other discussions will be made by Leo Klarer 
on statistics and the outlook; by T. L. Hender- 
son on credits and collections; by O. R. Water- 
straat, Louisville, on the progress of cost ac- 
counting; by Oscar Kogel, of Louisville, on 
return privileges; by F. E. Bibb, of Louisville, 
on the grade certificate movement; by Adolph 
Pfund, of Chicago, on unfair competition; by 
Dudley F. Holtman, of Washington, D. C., on 
short lengths; and by L. E. Sigur, of New Or- 
leans, on the activities of the Southern Pine 
Association. 


Michigan Dealers’ Final Announcement 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 24.—Members of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion are all set for the thirty-eighth annual con- 
vention to be held Feb. 2, 3, and 4 at the Olds 
Hotel in Lansing. The opening session on 
Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 2, will be devoted 
to the reports of the officers and committees and 
to the annual meeting of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association of Michi- 
gan. As announced in the Jan. 22 issue of tne 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, there will be a number 
of excellent speakers for this session, and among 
the addresses of importance are those by G. E. 
MacIlwain, whose subject is ‘‘The Next Six 
Months’’ and by Arthur A. Hood, Snark of the 
Universe. The evening activities include the Old 
Guard dinner, Hoe-Hoo concatenation and a 
midnight lunch and cabaret frolic, the latter 
staged by the salesmen’s association. 

The Thursday morning session will be devoted 
to a series of discussions on topics of timely 
interest to the retailers, among the subjects 
being lien law, plan book service, handling of 
building specialties, and modern merchandising. 
At the afternoon session a number of special 
talks will be made—the speakers being L. R. 
Putman, Harry Colman, and O’Neill Ryan, jr., 
all of Chicago. Topics to be discussed at this 
session inelude display windows, consolidations, 
and how to increase business. The annual ban- 
quet will be held Thursday evening in the ball 
room of the Olds Hotel, followed by cabaret 
entertainment and dancing.. 

The closing session on Friday, among other 
things, will be devoted to reports of the various 
district and greup organizations, followed hy 


the reports of committees and the election of 
officers. 

The building material exhibits, which are part 
of the convention display, will remain in place 
until 10:30 p. m., Friday evening. Special en- 
tertainment has been arranged for the ladies in 
attendance, including shopping and sight-seeing 
tours, a luncheon, and theater parties. 


Illinois Dealers’ Fine Program 


‘*Four snappy sessions—timely and practical 
subjects—wonderful displays—three big days 
for dealers’’—are promised by the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association in its pro- 
gram for the thirty-seventh annual convention, 
to be held Feb. 9-11 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. The program committee is 
eomposed of R. F. Hunter, chairman; W. W. 
Tilden and William MeKee. Chairmen of other 
convention committees are: Exhibits, Fred C. 
Wenthe; entertainment, E. E. Hinchliff; ban- 
quet, Ray Durham; dance, James P. Flannery; 
hotel and reception, George F. Colton. 

The first session will open at 1:30 Wednesday 
with an orchestral concert, followed by invoca- 
tion, and the offering of greetings from the 
National retail association. President J. W. 
Mackemer will then make his annual address, and 
will be followed by the secretary-treasurer, field 
secretary and traffic bureau manager, who will 
present annual reports. The rest of the after- 
noon will be devoted to hearing addresses: 
‘*Better Merchandising,’’ Chas. H. Walker, 
Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati; ‘‘What Price 
Profits?,’’ Arthur A. Hood, Grand Snark, Hoo- 
Hoo, Minneapolis; ‘‘ House Insulation—How It 
Helps the Retail Dealer,’’ H. 8. Ashenhurst; 
‘*Business Outlook,’’ A. C. Gauen, Gauen Lum- 
ber Co., Collinsville. At the conclusion of these 
addresses, committees will be appointed. 
Wednesday evening there will be a Hoo-Hoo 
banquet and concatentation. 

Thursday afternoon there will be a retail 
dealers’ forum, presided over by Fred M. Faber, 
of Peoria. This will cover discussions by promi- 
nent dealers on beautifying the yard, handling 
cement, rising costs and side lines. 

An address on high-early strength cement 
will then be delivered by J. H. Chubb. The re- 
port of the nominating committee and election 
of officers will follow, and a memorial to de- 
ceased members will bring the Thursday after- 
noon session to a close. Thursday evening there 
will be held the annual banquet, a fine program 
of entertainment and the association dance. 

A new feature, five minute talks, will appear 
at the Friday —— session, the subject of all 
being ‘‘ Suggestions for New Ways and Means 
of Increasing Sales and Legitimate Profits.’’ 
The speakers will be T. A. Jewett, J. H. Patter- 
son Co., Rockford; W. E. Robinson, Robinson 


Lumber Co., Abingdon; R. E. Bateman, Potter 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Downers Grove; 
R. L, Hunt, Hunter Lumber Co., Henry; E. E. 
Hincehliff, Hinchliff Lumber Co., Galesburg; 0. 
B. Archibald, Cairo Lumber Co., Cairo; C. T. 
Bradford, L. M. Bayne Lumber Co, Ottawa; 
Art Risser, Art Risser Lumber Co., Paris; S. W. 
Barrick, Coles County Lumber Co., Charleston; 
Ray Durham, Dorris Lumber Co., Harrisburg. 
The three following speeches will complete the 
Friday morning program: ‘‘ Markets and Mer- 
chandising for Retailers,’’ O’Neill Ryan, of The 
Celotex Co. ‘‘Who’s to Blame for Small 
Profits?,’’ Harry J. Colman, Chicago. ‘‘Lum- 
nite Cement,’’ P. W. Combs. 

Friday afternoon, the retailers will be given 
a complimentary dinner by members of the 
Southern Pine Association, and on convening 
again will listen to addresses by F. J. Herlihy, 
Chieago; ‘‘Lumber’s Fighting Front,’’ L. R. 
Putman, merchandising counsel, Southern Pine 
Association; ‘‘ Marketing Short Lengths,’’ Dud- 
ley F. Holtman, director of committee on wood 
utilization, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.; ‘‘ What Makes Lum- 
ber Sell?,’’ Arthur Koehler, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. The concluding item 
of the Friday afternoon session will be the re- 
port of the resolutions committee. 

The ladies have been given a special program. 
They will register and get acquainted Wednes- 
day morning; at 2:30 in the afternoon will at- 
tend, as guests of the Illinois association, a per- 
formance of ‘‘The Last of Mrs. Cheyney’’ at 
the Blackstone Theatre; and at 6:00 will be 
guests of the directors at dinner. On Thursday 
they will have a business meeting in the morn- 
ing, a birthday party and calendar review in the 
afternoon, and will attend the association dinner 
and dance in the evening. At noon Friday, 
lunch will be served the ladies at the Wedgwood 
room of Marshall Field & Co., and during the 

-afternoon they will attend demonstrations of 
various household goods. 


Wisconsin Plans Entertainment 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 25.—That the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association to be held at the Hotel 
Pfister here on Feb. 15, 16, and 17 will attract 
a large attendance from all parts of Wisconsin 
is evidenced by the fact that three of Milwau- 
kee’s leading hotels are completely booked three 
weeks prior to the convention. Don S. Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the association, is sending 
several pieces of direct mail matter to the mem- 
bers at intervals to remind them of the annual 
meeting. 

Irene Bordoni, famous theatrical star will be 
the headliner at the theater party to be given 
gratis to the members at the Palace Orpheum 
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theater on Tuesday night, Feb. 15. She will be 
supported by George Beban, sr., another na- 
tionally known star, and by George Beban, jr. 

An innovation has been secured for the annual 
dinner-dance which will be held in the Fern 
room of the Pfister on Wednesday night. In- 
stead of having a cabaret performance as has 
been customary in the past, the association has 
announced that the Milwaukee lyric male chorus, 
consisting of sixty-five voices composed of 
prominent business men in Milwaukee, will give 
a concert following the dinner. Alfred Hiles 
Bergen is director of the chorus which is now 
in its thirty-first season. The club’s musical 
program will consist of popular melodies and 
light songs, arranged in several variations such 
as solos, quartettes, duets, trios, and the full 
chorus. 

The ladies attending the convention will be 
well taken care of, according to Mr. Mont- 
gomery. They will have the, entire mezzanine 
floor at the Pfister which has been completely 
remodeled and redecorated. Ladies’ headquar- 
ters will be in the Green room. Luncheon will 
be served every day on the mezzanine to be fol- 
lowed by a bridge party for which suitable 
prizes will be awarded to the winners. With 
the exhibits and business sessions removed to 
the upper floors of the Hotel Pfister, the newly- 
decorated mezzanine and lobby will furnish a fit 
setting for the ladies. 

The big annual coneat which the Milwaukee 
Hoo-Hoo Club will stage on Tuesday night will 


sided at today’s board meeting and announced 
the annual would be one of the greatest in the 


organization ’s history. 
Utah Retailers’ Annual 


SaLt LAKE City, UTAH, Jan, 24.—Announce- 


ment is made that the second annual convention 


of ‘the Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
be held Feb. 4 and 5 at the Chamber of Com- 
merce in this city.: The first business session of 
the convention will be held Friday afternoon, 
Feb. 4, at 2 o’clock. In the evening Hoo-Hoo 
will concatenate. The first business session on 
Saturday will be held at 11 o’clock and at noon 
the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club will entertain 
the visiting lumbermen at lunch. The business 
session will be resumed at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. The annual dinner dance of the associa- 
tion will be held at 7 o’clock on the evening of 
Feb. 5, at the Hotel Utah. 


Southern Forestry Congress 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXx., Jan. 24.—Announce- 
ment is made by E. O. Siecke, secretary of 
Southern Forestry Congress, that its ninth an- 
nual convention will be held March 22 and 23 in 
Jacksonville, Fla. An interesting program is 
being outlined which will include addresses from 
the progressive lumbermen and naval stores 
factors as well as State and Federal forestry 
officials. The need for a wise forestry policy 


Pine Products Producers 


GuLL Point, Fua., Jan, 25.—Announcement 
is made by Carl F. Speh, this place, that the 
1927 get-together conference of pine products 
producers will be held Feb. 21, 22, and 23 at the 
Carling Hotel, Jacksonville. Invitation is ex- 
tended to all naval stores men, owners of pine 
lands, consumers of pine products, and people in- 
terested in the forestry of the South. Thomas 
J. Aycock, of the Aycock-Holley Lumber Co., 
Jacksonville, is chairman of ‘the arrangement 
committee and has been working for a month to 
provide for the comfort and pleasure of the 
guests in attendance at the get-together. 


Long Leaf Standing Committees 


New OrLEANS, La., Jan. 24.—Secretary-man- 
ager O. N. Cloud, of the Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, announces the ap- 
pointment of the following standing commit- 
tees: 

General trade promotion—A. W. Ranney, Alger- 
Sullivan Lumber Co., Century, Fla.; E. L. Kurth, 
Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex.; E. O. 
Batson, Batson-McGehee Co., Millard, Miss.; B. A. 
Emery and J. H. O'Reilly, Bentley & Emery, Ovett, 
Miss.; R. H. Crosby, Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., 
Picayune, Miss.; D. W. Winn, Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co., Laurel, Miss.; C. E. Klumb, Finkbine Lum- 
ber Co., Jackson, Miss.; F. A. McCoy, Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co., Laurel, Miss.; G. A. Townsend, Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; L. F. Nel- 
son, Edward Hines Yellow Pine Co., Lumberton, 








Retail lumber dealers in attendance upon thirty-seventh annual convention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Jan. 18-20, 1927. More than three thousand registered at this notable gathering, which was reported in full in Jan. 22 issue of 
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be ‘fon the roof in the cellar,’’ and it is antici- 
pated that the old argument as to which floor 
the basement is on will be decided, for in this 
ease the ‘‘roof will be in the basement.’’ The 
concat will be held in the new clubrooms of the 
Pfister which are now located in the basement 
of the hotel. Dinner will be served at 6:30 
o’clock and the seating capacity is 250. All 
lumbermen are invited to attend the Hoo-Hoo 
dinner. The main feature, according to the 
‘‘eats,’’ will be to make the cats in the cellar 
heard by the common cats on the roof. Arthur 
Hood, Supreme Snark, Minneapolis, will attend 
the coneat. 


Announce New Jersey Date 


New York, Jan. 23.—Directors of the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association met this after- 
noon in Newark and formally decided that the 
forty-third annual of the organization will be 
held March 3 and 4 in Atlantie City. Announce- 
ment that the convention would be held on the 
above dates at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, was made exclusively last week in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The decision to meet in Atlantic City followed 
a poll of the membership, the vote being over- 
whelmingly in favor of the seaside city. Ed- 
ward Hamilton, of Paterson, the president, pre- 


for Florida will receive special attention at the 
forthcoming congress and it is expected that 
many Florida legislators will attend the sessions 
of the congress and participate in the discus- 
sions. 


Florida Quarterly Plans 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 22.—The regular 
quarterly meeting of the Florida Lumber & 
Millwork Association will be held in this city 
on Feb. 10 and 11, the program for which has 
just been issued. The meeting will open with a 
business session Thursday morning, to be fol- 
lowed by another session in the afternoon. 
Thursday evening, a cabaret dinner and enter- 
tainment will be given for the visitors. A final 
business session will be held Friday morning. 
Friday afternoon is set aside by the committee 
for the golf tournament when members of the 
association will contest for the M. J. Scanlon 
silver loving cup and other prizes. Among the 
prominent speakers promised for the occasion 
are Arthur A. Hood, Snark of the Universe of 
the Concatenated order of Hoo-Hoo; and E. W. 
Lane, president of the Atlantic National Bank, 
of Jacksonville. The business sessions and ban- 
quet will be held at the new Carling Hotel, con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful and most com- 
fortable hotels in the South. 


Miss.; Edward E. Krauss, Industrial Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth, La.; J. H. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Ray Wiess, Kirby Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex.; F. R. Watkins, Louisiana Long 
Leaf Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; O. 8. Lim- 
baugh and C. R. Ketcham, Natalbany Lumber Co., 
Hammond, La.; E. W. Thompson, Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; R. C. Schulz, Virgin 
Pine Lumber Co., Piave, Miss.; J. W. Smith, Wau- 
sau-Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss.; L. B. 
Sedgwick, J. J. White Lumber Co., Columbia, 
Miss. ; E. E. Hall, R. W. Wier Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex.; R. J. Williams, Williams Yellow Pine Co., 
Poplarville, Miss. 


The general trade promotion committee will 
hold its next meeting on or about Feb. 1 next, 
will meet at regular intervals thereafter and 
will be subject to call for special meetings when 
and as they may be deemed necessary. 


The following divisional committees will be 
available for consultation and service in their 
respective divisions, at request of the association 
officers or the trade promotion committee: 


Railroads and car material—L. O. Crosby, chair- 
man, Crosby-Rowlands Lumber Co., Blodgett, 
Miss.; A. J. Peavy, Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La.; C. C. Sheppard, Louisiana Saw- 
mill Co., Oakdale, La. 

Industrials and manufacturing users—B. A. 
Emery, chairman, Bentley & Emery, Ovett, Miss. ; 
P. A. Bloomer, Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., 
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Fisher, La.; A. W. Ranney, Alger-Sullivan Lum- 
ber Co., Century, Fla. 

Budget and expenditures—L. L. Major, chair- 
man, Major-Sowers Sawmill Co., Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; F. W. Pettibone, Edward Hines Yellow 
Pine Co., Lumberton, Miss. ; C. C. Sheppard, Louisi- 
ana Sawmill Co., Oakdale, La. 

Architects and engineers—J. L. Kaul, chairman, 
Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; A. J. Glas- 
sow, Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss. ; 
R. M. Hallowell, Industrial Lumber Co., Eliza- 
beth, La. 

Retail lumber dealers—Col. A. C. Goodyear, 
chairman, Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, 
La.; R. J. Wilson, Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La.; H. L. White, J. J. White Lumber 
Co., Columbia, Miss. 


Pine Salesmen Plan Association 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 25.—So much enthus- 
iasm was shown last week at the meeting of 
southern pine salesmen held in this city that a 
permanent organization was proposed to spread 
the gospel of good merchandising. This idea 
was so universal among those present that the 
start was definitely made to bring such an asso- 
ciation into being. 

One of the aids proposed was that of a special 
salesman’s portfolio, of loose leaf design, in 
which data and information supplied by the as- 
sociation from time to time for the information 
of salesmen could be carried. Much of the tech- 
nical and general information now published by 
the Southern Pine Association would become the 
basis for such a portfolio. 

L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel, and J. 
F. Carter, field representative of the Southern 


Pine Association, presented to the meeting the 
plans of the proposed organization of salesmen 
throughout the southern pine consuming terri- 
tory. 

The committee elected to have charge of the 
next meeting is composed of T. E. Flanders, J. 
B. Hunt and Jack Kennedy who, in coéperation 
with the Southern Pine Association, will arrange 
the program. eit 

Given Testimonial Dinner 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 25.—A testimonial din- 
ner was given last Thursday evening to B. W. 
Donaldson, who has served as president of the 
Detroit Suburban Lumber Dealers’ Association 
for the last three years. It was held at Hotel 
Statler under the joint auspices of the Detroit 
and Suburban associations. Short addresses 
were made by F. M. Sibley, J. A. Braun and 
J. C. Cremer, of the Detroit association and 
Joseph Dallavo, Sibley; A. B. Williams, Half- 
way; L. A. Gifford, Royal Oak; I. 8. Corwin, 
Pontiac; Hunter M. Gaines, secretary, all of 
the Suburban association. J. F. Graves acted 
as toastmaster. Mr. Donaldson was presented 
with a chest’ of silver. 


Retail Credit Association Elects 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 22.—The newly-elected 
president of the Retail Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association is Dominic Brace, of the Brace Lum- 
ber Co. At the annual meeting of the members 
of the association trustees were chosen as fol- 
lows: Walter Virgin, Boleom-Canal Lumber 
Co.; Earl Jewett, Hamilton Lumber Co.; George 





Mencke, W. G. Savage Lumber Co.; Fred A. 
Hill, Bryant Lumber Co.; David L. Bell, Belj 
Lumber Co.; Carl Blackstock, Blackstock Lum- 
ber Co. At a subsequent meeting, the trustees 
elected Mr. Brace president; also other officers 
as follows: Vice president, Charles Oliver, Mer- 
eantile Lumber Co.; treasurer, Frank Compton, 
Compton Lumber Co.; secretary-manager, Phil 
G. Hilditch. 

Mr. Hilditch, referring to business conditions 
locally, remarks that during 1926 the volume of 
retail lumber transactions was maintained along 
with the normal increase which has been noted 
from year to year. As anticipated, there were 
intervals of seasonal quiet; but on the whole the 
retail lumbermen reaped a substantial share in 
the building movement, which during 1926 was 
the largest in the history of Seattle. Mr. Hil- 
ditch is a conservative optimist with regard to 
the outlook, believing that the entire community 
of Seattle is due for quite noteworthy activity 
in all lines, and that retail lumbermen will be 
given their share of the business. The affairs 
of the Retail Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
are in excellent shape, and the organization has 
squared away for a twelve-month of good busi- 
ness, 


Secretary Reappoimted 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 24.—The Forest Prod- 
ucts’ Association (Inc.), which had held over 
the election of a secretary at its recent annual 
meeting, last week approved an arrangement 
continuing Keith Powlison, who has served from 
the beginning and who has done much of the 
promotive work, in the position for another year. 


Outstanding Events in Hoo-Hoo 


Tacoma Man for Vicegerent 


Tacoma, WAsH., Jan. 22.—A significant ap- 
pointment in Hoo-Hoo is conveyed in the an- 
nouncement by J. M. Brown, of Spokane, senior 
Hoo-Hoo of the Supreme Nine, that he has rec- 
ommended E. A. Wright for Vicegerent Snark 
in this district. Mr. Wright, who is regarded 
with positive affection by hundreds of lumber- 
men, is familiarly known as ‘‘Ted,’’ and pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree the qualities that 
forecast for him a successful term of office. In 
business life he is the ~ 
manager of sales of the 
Pacific Mutual Door Co., 
being the right-hand | 
man of Joe Gabel in|} 
that well known organi- 
zation. Mr. Wright has 
always been in demand 





E. A. WRIGHT, 
Tacoma, Wash. ; 


Recommended for 
Vicegerent Snark 





when the Lumber Cap- |)# 
ital of America has |, 
taken a notion to stage |y 
one of the entertain- 
ments for which it has 
achieved an _ enviable 
reputation. He has 
served as secretary of 
the famous Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, and is 
always to be found during the lumbermen’s an- 
nual golf tournaments, which are staged in this 
city, as one of the hard-working volunteers who 
get in behind the scenes and make the event 
a success. 


It will fall to the duty of Mr. Wright, as Vice- 
gerent Snark, to conduct Hoo-Hoo activities dur- 
ing the forthcoming annual of the Western Re- 
tail- Lumbermen’s Convention, which will meet 
at the Hotel Winthrop, Feb. 24-26. The mem- 
bership of that organization embraces lumber- 
men in practically every State west of the 
Rocky Mountains, making the annual one of 
the most far-reaching and influential meetings 
held on the Pacific ‘slope. At the forthcoming 
sessions, according to forecasts made by Roy 
Brown, of Spokane, secretary-manager, notable 











Hoo-Hoo in attendance will be headed by Arthur 
A. Hood, of Minneapolis, Snark of the Universe, 
who has been accorded a prominent place on the 
program; also there will be ‘‘Jim’’ Brown, of 
Spokane, Senior Hoo-Hoo, and of course the 
reliable Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., past Snark of the 
Universe, member of the Osirian Cloister, and 
member of the House of Ancients. The deep 
and abiding interest of Maj. Griggs in every- 
thing pertaining to Hoo-Hoo makes it certain 
that he will be on hand, both as a member of 
the order and as an upstanding lumberman. 

This is the situation in which the friends of 
the order recognize that the selection of a Vice- 
gerent Snark at this time is a matter requiring 
unusual care and discretion, and it has had a 
happy solution in the choice of ‘‘Ted’’ Wright. 
Undoubtedly there will be a concatenation of 
first consequence during the convention of the 
retailers; and the shaping of events at this early 
date gives promise that Tacoma as the Lumber 
Capital will live up to the high reputation it has 
already established. 

In this connection, J. P. Austin, former Vice- 
gerent Snark for Seattle district, has been ap- 
pointed to the important office of Hoo-Hoo 
Counselor of Washington. 
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Club Stages “‘Roughneck Meeting’’ 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—Eighty enthusiastic 
lumbermen and their guests turned out for a 
‘*roughneck meeting’’ of the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo 
Club Tuesday when procedure simulated that of 
the recent ‘‘roughneck meeting’’ held by the 
Hoo-Hoo of Los Angeles. 

President Harry D. Gaines and the officers 
at the head table wore their hats while dispos- 
ing of corned beef and cabbage. The tables 
were bare of cloth. Old beer bottles served as 
candlesticks at each end of the table, and coffee 
was served in tin cups. All conversation was in 
deep bass. 

In a grotesque makeup, C. E. Van Buren im- 
personated ‘‘ Al’’ Smith, governor of New York, 
was elected president and began appointing 
Hoo-Hoo officials to various important positions. 

Tom C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., moved that a resolution expressing 
the club’s hopes for the early recovery of Mrs. 
Hood be wired the Snark, who was called to Min- 
neapolis by his wife’s illness the evening before. 
Mr. Hood was forced to drop his plans to ad- 


dress the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26, and the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Association in Philadel- 
phia Jan. 28. 


Bringing Cops to Great Love Feast 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 24.—Minneapolis 
isn’t the capital of Hoo-Hoodom, but it ought 
to be, according to local meows; for nowhere 
in the wide Realm of the Black Cat is there 
more enthusiasm and original activity than 
among the Twin Cities’ fraternity. The Twin 
Cities’ Hoo-Hoo Club is constantly increasing 
its already well-intrenched reputation as one 
of the livest local organizations and it is a 
queer layman up here who doesn’t know what 
Hoo-Hoo means. 

The club is perpetually stirring up some- 
thing new. Now it is one of the prime movers 
for a gigantic policemen’s banquet which will 
be held here in two sections Jan. 31 and Feb. 1. 
All of the twenty-three luncheon clubs in the 
Twin Cities have accepted with avidity the invi- 
tation to become joint hosts at this unique affair. 
Each member of these twenty-three clubs is sup- 
posed to buy two tickets for the banquet and 
invite the hardest boiled policeman he knows as 
his guest. As there are a dozen members vieing 
for each policeman, every one of them will be 
brought to the festival hall for this free feed, 
which is to be lavishly sumptuous and accom- 
panied with such hilarious entertainment that 
the event is sure to stick in their memories 
throughout life. The banquet is to be given 
in two sections so that all shifts of the force can 
be feted, and that no bluecoat can under any 
pretext escape. 

The purpose of the banquet is to give the cops 
a chance to tell the motorists what all the holler- 
ing on the street corners is about, and to give 
the motorists the opportunity with impunity to 
tell them where to get off. Of course it will 
all be done with the greatest circumspection and 
with meticulous politeness; it’s going to be a 
real love feast, but for the express purpose of 
giving everyone a chance to present his views 
more fully and rationally than is permissible in 
police courts. 

Each member is meanwhile, in the most affa- 
ble manner possible, extending his most cordial 
invitation to the cop who has bawled him out 
the most times and in the most outrageous man- 
ner—needless to say, the cops are falling hard. 
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Activities of Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Hear Talk on Substitutes 

CoLumMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 25.—The Wholesale 
Lumbermen’s Club of Columbus, at its regular 
semi-monthly meeting at the Neil House, Jan. 22, 
took up the question of selling substitutes. T. 
E. Flanders, representing the Exchange Saw 
Mills Sales Co., spoke at length on ‘‘ Selling the 
Dealer the Idea of Selling Lumber Instead of 
Substitutes.’’ He showed how many dealers are 
lax in not pushing lumber instead of the many 
varieties of insulation, which are often not as 
good as lumber for the use to which they are ap- 
plied. He brought out that wholesalers should 
make it a point to impress upon dealers the ne- 
cessity of keeping the fact that they are lumber 
dealers primarily in view in all of their deal- 
ings. A round-table discussion followed the 
talk. . 

The club donated a short course scholarship in 
Antioch College which was raffled and was won 
by A. C. Davis, of the A. C. Davis Lumber Co., 
who in turn gave it to his youngest son who will 
take advantage of the instruction. 

The club adjourned early to attend the funeral 
of the late Warren Lee Pierce, a well known lum- 
ber salesman. 
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Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club 


SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 24.—An optimistic pic- 
ture of the outlook for the lumber industry was 
drawn by A. J. Peavy, head of the Southern 
Pine Association and of the Peavy-Byrnes lum- 
ber interests, in an address before the Shreve- 
port Lumbermen’s Club last week. There has 
been a heavy influx of orders, he said, since the 
first week of January. 

Mr. Peavy further stated that the mills were 
beginning to reconcile themselves to the habit of 
earrying stock for their customers, and deliver- 
ing it quickly to the car for almost immediate 
shipment, thereby rendering it necessary for the 
retail dealers to carry only small stocks. 

In discussing lumber substitutes, Mr. Peavy 
expressed the belief that lumber would hold its 
own in competition by advertising the uses to 
which lumber may be put with economy. 

He also discussed the effect of the disturbed 
situation in Mexico and Nicaragua and ex- 
pressed the belief that President Coolidge was 
right in his conclusions and that a firm policy 
by the Government would correct the difficulties 
present. 

Rudolph Krause, of Lak> Charles, president 
of the Louisiana State Building & Loan Associa- 
tion, spoke of the opening of the new port of 
Lake Charles. He also called attention to the 
fact that the new Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. 
building was of mill construction and because of 
its success in putting up a structure practically 
free from vibration, the large Massosoit com- 
pany, manufacturer of cellulose, followed the 
example and built of mill construction. 


Club Host to Forestry Commission 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 24.—The regular weekly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club was held last 
Thursday at the Edwards Hotel, with members 
of the Mississippi State Forestry Commission as 
guests. The following were present: 

Roy L. Hogue, State forester, Jackson; J. B. 
Bishop, vice chairman, Great Southern Lumber Co., 
Pinola ; D. H. Foresman, Sumter Lumber Co., Elec- 
tric Mills; P. P. Garner, commissioner of agricul- 
ture, Jackson; V. C. Mitchell, Agricultural Col- 
lege; R. M. Moore, State land commissioner, Jack- 
son ; K. E. Kimball, forester, extension work, Jack- 
son; Mrs. G. H. Reeves, Jackson; Mrs. Edgerton, 
Mendenhall; Mr. Aldridge, Michigan City; P. N. 
Howell, L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co., Howison ; 
Edgar S. Wilson, Jackson, Miss. 

Mr. Hogue introduced each of the above and 
explained the part they had played and are play- 
ing in State forestry work. He said with the 
limited funds available, practically all their 
work was along educational lines. 

J. B. Bishop told of the reforestation program 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. He said the 
company had nine locomotives, all Shays except 
two, forty miles of track, two skidders and one 
loader, all wood burners, and from this equip- 


ment the last year only 960 fires had resulted. 
The company kept the area burned over from 
these fires down to 135 acres. Some of these 
fires were caused by cigarette smokers and log- 
gers early in the morning.. The company kept 
a man with each loader and skidder and one man 
patrolling the track. This work last year cost 
$1,441. The year before, without this preven- . 
tion, the company spent $1,500 and lost 500,000 
feet of logs and fences, and a large area burned 
over. Beginning this year his company is mark- 
ing seed trees. 

Several others made short talks on various 
reforestation problems. 

Axel Oxholm, director of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, of Washington, 
D. C., will address the Lumbermen’s Club next 
Thursday. 
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Pittsburgh Estimators Officers 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 24.—The Pittsburgh 
Estimators’ Club, which recently closed a suc- 
cessful year, elected new officers, among them 
H. E. Wolfe, of the Keystone Lumber Co., presi- 
dent, and H. F. Burnworth, secretary of the 








H. E. WOLFE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Elected President 


H. F. BURNWORTH, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Reélected Secretary 


Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, secretary. Mr. 
Burnworth, who had served the preceding year, 
was reélected. 


Annual Meeting of Cahokia Club 


East Sr. Louis, Iuu., Jan. 24.—The Cahokia 
Lumbermen’s Club, an organization composed 
of retail lumbermen in this section »f southern 
Illinois, held its annual meeting in . e Knights 
of Columbus hall here last Thursday evening, 
electing C. A. Ewing president; Louis Buenger, 
vice president, and F. W. Weinel, secretary. 
Mr. Ewing succeeds John B. Bruso, who had 
been elected director for the seventh district of 
the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, at the district’s meeting here Thursday 
afternoon, as reported on page 33 of the Jan. 
22 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

A. ©. Gauen, former president of the Illinois 
association, in a talk at the district meeting, 
declared that while inventories were valuable, 
dealers should not wait until the end of the 
year to learn whether they were making money 
or not, but should know as they went along. 
Mr. Gauen said that home building competition 
from such luxuries as radios, automobiles etc., 
was increasingly keen. 

Joseph J. Springman, the retiring director of 
the district, urged that lumbermen be more 
careful regarding collections and credits. Wil- 
liam Joyce, field secretary of the Illinois asso- 
ciation and manager of the Cahokia club, said 
that the lumber dealer should understand by 
now that the only way the competition of auto- 
mobiles ete. can be met is to sell homes through 
intelligent effort. 


Nylta Club in Annual 


New York, Jan. 23.—Members of the Nylta 
Club held their annual meeting at the rooms in 
Grand Central last Friday night. Six new di- 
rectors were chosen after spirited balloting as 
follows: Fred Lutz, Brooklyn retailer; Nicho- 
las Hoffman, of the Kells Mill & Lumber Co.; 
Chester Stewart, of M. Goodwin & Co., Brook- 
lyn; Charles McDonald, office representative of 
Robert R. Sizer & Co.; Volney Leggett, whole- 
saler of the Grand Central Terminal, and George 
Fox, of Leary & Co. 

Tellers for the election were kept busy count- 
ing up the result for more than an hour, there 
being an unusually large attendance and a great 
number of candidates. The new directors and 
those who hold over will meet within the next 
two weeks to name a president and other new 
officers of the club. 

Pictures of lumber operations of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. were shown, but owing to 
the time taken up with the election the regular 
weekly lecture was dispensed with. February 
speakers include Charles Hill, of the Southern 
Pine Sales Corporation, Col. William B. Greeley, 
United States forester, and Prof. George Gar- 
rett, of Yale. 


Starts Membership Campaign 


Macon, Ga., Jan. 28.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
at its meeting here Thursday night at the Hotel 
Dempsey laid plans to increase the attendance 


. at the next meeting at Hotel Lanier, Feb. 17. 


The twelve members who attended the dinner 
each agreed to not only attend the next dinner, 
but to bring at least one other person eligible 
to membership, or forfeit the cost of an extra 
dinner. 

The club hopes to obtain at least fifty mem- 
bers in a short time, and with this goal in view 
every member is going to do his part to get more 
eligibles interested in the organization. The 
club is purely a social organization, meeting once 
a month. Plans are being made to have several 
well known speakers discuss live subjects, H. L. 
MacEwen, president, stated. 


Baltimore Exchange Committees 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., Jan, 24.—Daniel MacLea, 
president of the Lumber Exchange, has an- 
nounced the following standing committees of 
that organization for the current year to carry 
along the work of the body: 

Arbitration and grievance.—Lewis Dill, of Lewis 
Dill & Co., chairman; John L. Alcock, of John L. 
Alcock & Co. ; Theodore Mottu, Theo. Mottu & Co. ; 
George E. Waters, George E. Waters & Co., and 
John J. Duffy, jr., Lafayette Mill & Lumber Co. 


Legislation and transportation.—John L. Alcock. 
chairman; Lewis Dill, Pembroke M. Womble, David 
M. Wolf, Canton Lumber Co., and Henry D. Dreyer, 
jr., H. D. Dreyer & Co. 


Inspection.—W. Hunter Edwards, R. N. Ed- 
wards & Son, chairman; R. Baldwin Homer, R. B. 
Homer Lumber Co.; Ridgaway Merryman; Henry 
ne Henry Suchting & Son, and George BE. 

aters. 


Membership.—David M. Wolf, chairman; Henry 
D. Dreyer, jr., and Ridgaway Merryman. 

House.—George E. Waters, chairman ; Pembroke 
M. Womble, and Henry Suchting. 


Milwaukee Club at Home Show 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 25.—Two booths have 
been taken by the Milwaukee Retail Lumber- 
men’s Club for the annual Milwaukee Home 
Show which will be held at the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium in March. The lumbermen will feature 
construction with wood in their exhibits and also 
stress the ‘‘ build a home first’’ idea. 

The committee which is investigating possible 
sites for the location of a central reserve yard 
in Milwaukee is still working. The adoption of 
a central reserve yard in Milwaukee depends to 
a large extent as to whether a suitable location 
ean be found. When the committee makes its 
report the club will decide whether to establish 
such a central yard or not. 
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Slash Disposal in Northern Minnesota 


[By G. E. Marshall, Supervisor, and M. J.Cummings, Ranger, Minnesota National Forest] 


The Minnesota national forest, comprising a 
gross area of approximately 300,000 acres, is 
located on the headwaters of the Mississippi 
River in north central Minnesota. It is practi- 
eally level and contains many lakes with a few 
sluggish streams. The northern half of the for- 
est, practically all sandy in character, was 
originally a Norway pine stand with a mixture 
of jack pine. The southern half has some sandy 
areas with a cover of Norway and jack pine but 
the greater portion of it is a fairly heavy clay 
soil which supported originally a stand of white 
pine with an under- 
story of mixed hard- 
woods. 

At the time the first 
legislation was enacted 
looking toward the 
creation of a national 
forest, June 1902, the 
total stand of timber 
of all species was ap- 
proximately 1,000,- 
000,000 board feet, or 
an average of about 
5,000 board feet an 
acre for the net acre- 
age of 200,000 acres, 
although stands of 
25,000 to 30,000 were 
found in some of the 
most heavily timbered 
portions. Under these 
acts between five hun- 
dred and six hundred 





allen 


well as the previous one was undesirable since, 
in thick timber, it resulted in so many piles that 
the area burned over amounted to from one- 
tenth to one-fifth of the total. 


System of Progressive Burning 


Following this came the system of progressive 
burning; that is, completely disposing of the 
slash as fast as it was swamped... The idea had 
always been prevalent that green pine brush 
could not be burned, but this notion was soon 
dispelled. 





handle a day. This is mentioned to show the 
extent to which the mental attitude of the op- 
erator may be reflected in the cost of the work. 
Where brush disposal was considered a side issue 
on the other hand, to be undertaken only by 
men spared from other lines of work, the result 
was a hit and miss system of disposal and the 
costs were high. 

This plan continued with little variation until] 
the arrival of the ‘‘ gyppo’’ or piece making sys- 
tem, about four years ago. Under the daily 
wage plan formerly followed, many of the men 

took little or no inter- 
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million board feet of 
white and Norway 
pine was cut from 
1904 to 1924. 

In 1904, when the first cutting was started, 
slash disposal was a new problem and the first 
method adopted to take care of it consisted of 
doing the usual amount of swamping necessary 
to remove the logs during the winter and then 
piling and burning it during the spring months. 
This proved a costly process and very often the 
slash could not all be disposed of before the fire 
season came on; for although the brush itself 
would be frozen down and full of snow the sur- 
rounding areas would be too dry for safe burn- 
ing. The results were not very satisfactory and 
the costs ran from $1 to $2 a thousand board 
feet. 

Following this, the plan was tried out of 
piling all slash as fast as it was made and leav- 
ing it for spring burning. While in many in- 
stances repiling was necessary, this was an im- 
provement over the first method. The piles 
burned better and by having the brush in piles 
and out of the way, a saving was made in the 
cost of skidding. Nevertheless, this practice as 








Photo by U. 8S. Forest Service. 
Jack pine cutting. Logs and pulpwood cut and brush all burned. 
Slash disposal completed 





Photo by U. S. Forest Service. 
Slash disposed of on an area cut heavily because of over-mature and seriously defective stand, 


Minnesota national forest 


This method was an improvement over piling 
with spring burning as the brush was disposed 
of before it was covered with snow and frozen 
down. By starting a fire with some dry wood 
and then piling on the green brush, good results 
were secured. One fire consumed the slash which 
would ordinarily have made two or three piles. 
All slash resulting from the day’s work was 
merely thrown on a fire instead of being piled 
and often repiled for later burning and was 
cleaned up by night. 

It was found that as a result of burning pro- 
gressively in advance of skidding, a team would 
skid from 15 percent to 25 percent more logs per 
day than where the brush was left, making it 
necessary to cut skid trails to avoid tops and 
brush. The cost varied in stands of different 
quality and density, but 75 cents to $1 was the 
maximum. In one ease, a contractor working 
under favorable conditions, maintained that the 
cost of clearing the ground was practically off- 
set by the increased number of logs he could 


Photo by U. S. Forest Service. 
Jack pine marked for cutting—picture taken on the Minnesota national 


; est in the work and 
2 made but little at- 
tempt to improve 
methods or reduce ex- 
penses; they would 
fell one tree in one 
direction, build a fire 
and burn the brush 
then fell the neighbor- 
ing tree in a different 
direction, make a new 
fire and burn on it 
only the brush from 
that particular tree. 
Piece work, in con- 
trast, by increasing 
personal _responsibil- 
ity, has tended to cre- 
ae ate a decided incentive 
for efficiency. Two ex- 
perienced piece work- 
ers will fell all their 
trees toward a given 
point with the trunks 
radiating from it like 
spokes from the hub of 
a wheel with the result that the tops of ten or 
twenty trees may be burned on one fire. This 
not only saves time for the sawyers, but also re- 
duces to a great extent the area actually burned 
over. In one instance all the brush on one acre 
of jack pine that cut 15,000 board feet was 
burned in four piles covering in all a little over 
1 percent of the acre. 


* 





Site Co 


System Reaches Highest Development 


During the winter of 1924-1925, this system 
reached its highest development. The cutting 
was done in 2 stand of jack pine that varied 
from a few trees per acre up to a stand of 15,000 
board feet. Trees averaged two and a half to 
three logs a tree and the logs about thirty a 
thousand. Logs were cut to a minimum top 
diameter of 6 inches and pulpwood, out of the 
tops, to a minimum diameter of 4 inches. The 
operator paid 10 cents a log and 3 cents a stick 
of pulpwood including felling, bucking and 
brush disposal. A crew of sawyers averaged 100 
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to 110 logs and one cord of pulpwood a day. 
On the basis of one cord of pulpwood (50 sticks) 
and 105 logs for the day’s work, the total cost 
would be $12 a day or about $3 a thousand board 
feet for the total operation. Close observation 
shows that not to exceed 25 percent to 35 per- 
eent of the time of the sawyers was spent on 
brush disposal including all limbs and unmer- 
chantable material under 8 inches in diameter. 
(Some operators erroneously charge against this 
time the cost of limbing, a large part of which 
is necessary regardless of brush disposal). This 
means an expense of about 75 cents a thousand 
Loard feet for brush disposal. 

One man and team should skid, under ordinary 
conditions, about 2,600 board feet a day at a 
cost of $4.05 for man and horse, or at the rate 
of $1.55 a thousand board feet. With brush 
disposed of, this is increased to about 3,250 
board feet a day, resulting in a saving of 30 
cents a thousand board feet directly attributable 
to brush disposal. In this particular operation, 
this leaves a net cost of 45 cents a thousand 
board feet for brush disposal. 

On another operation, cutting Norway pine 
entirely, the net cost of brush disposal, after 
crediting the saving in the cost of skidding, 
ranged from 35 cents to 58 cents. 

The above cests were incurred in actual opera- 
tions in average stands of jack pine and Nor- 
way pine. In heavy stands of tall, clear timber, 
the expense would be less; in scattering stands 
of shorter timber with heavy crowns the cost 
would obviously be greater. 

Progressive burning is the practical and most 


economical method for the operator and is the 


proper system from the viewpoint of the forest 
as the brush is burned at a time when there is 
no fire danger, no damage is done to remaining 
timber, the area covered by the fire is reduced to 


‘the minimum and the forest left in excellent 


condition for a future crop. 


Foresees Improved Merchandising 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Jan. 22.—Russell Hawkins, 
president of the Whitney Co. (Ltd.), when in 
Portland this week from his home at Idaville, 
near Garibaldi, where the company operates its 
large Tillamook County sawmill, said that re- 
ports showed that the mill had cut 67,400,436 
feet of lumber last year, an average of 1,104 feet 
per man per day. The average sawmill cut in 
this part of the country is estimated at 1,000 
feet per man per day. 

He also stated that during 1926 the company 
had bought in the open market 53,000,000 feet 
of logs, and is conserving its own stand of fine 
timber. 

Mr. Hawkins relinquished active management 
of the mill recently to Harry E. Morgan, who 
has been in charge of operations for a long 
time, and Mr. Hawkins supposes that this action 
led to a number of rumors that he had resigned 
the presidency. ‘‘I was elected in September, 
am a member of the board, and don’t know a 
thing about any resignation,’’ he said when 
asked about the persistent rumors. He said he 
had also heard that another large Pacific coast 
lumber concern had been figuring on purchas- 
ing the holdings of the Whitney Co. This ru- 
mor, too, he said, was without the slightest foun- 
dation in fact. 

‘*Improvements to the Tillamook harbor are 
going on constantly,’’ said Mr. Hawkins, ‘‘and 
we are obtaining better water shipping facili- 
ties. For this purpose, the Federal Government 
has appropriated $235,000 for 1927. Govern- 
ment dredges are now at work deepening the 
channel.’’ 

Mr. Hawkins is of the opinion that the lum- 
ber industry is facing a much more promising 
future. ‘‘The interest that the nation’s bank- 
ers are taking in the western lumber industry 
leads me to think that something will develop 
that will enable timbermen and lumbermen to 
secure fair profits on their investments,’’ he 
commented. Any plan that will improve mer- 
chandising and marketing of the products of the 
forests should be welcomed. Unless the industry 
itself profits, it can not substantially benefit the 
community or the country.’’ : 

Mr. Hawkins announced today that on Feb. 
10 his daughter, Miss Margaret Hawkins, will 


become the bride of Henry D. Schmidt, president 
Schmidt-Ault Paper Co., of York, Pa. The wed- 
ding is to be in Portland, at 619 Hillcrest Drive. 
Mr. Hawkins’ son was married a few weeks ago 
to Miss Gretchen Smith, of Portland. 


Tax Problems and Forest Production 


NEw HAVEN, CoNN., Jan. 28.—In an address 
here today before the annual.meeting of the 
American Forestry Association, R. B. Goodman, 
of the Goodman Lumber Co., Goodman, Wis., 
said: ‘Since 1913 the lumber industry has paid 
a tax bill, local, State and Federal, as great as 
the value of the standing timber it has con- 
sumed. It has been claimed that in the early 
days, the lumber industry exploited the public; 
in the last decade the public has exploited the 
lumber industry.’’ He cited a tax record in 
the State of Washington where a piece of tim- 
ber land paid $25,000 annual tax in .1900, while 
in 1922 the tax was $583,000, and the total 
taxes collected during the 23 years with 5 per- 
cent interest now amount to $7,400,000. The 
speaker cited a number of similar examples to 
show why it is difficult to hold timber until 
the proper cutting time and why at present it is 
generally impossible to hold land exclusively for 
the planting and growing of timber. 

He presented reports from forty State forest- 
ers showing that a number of States have ree- 
ognized this tax problem and have passed spe- 





cial laws to encourage the growing of timber. 
In some cases this is a tax on the bare land paid 
annually, and a tax on the value of the timber 
assessed when the timber is finally cut. Michi- 
gan has such a law. This is on the theory that 
no one can afford to grow timber if it is taxed 
annually with a crop maturing only once in 
forty to two hundred years. California exempts 
growing timber from tax and taxes the land 
value only. Louisiana assesses the land for a 
period not to exceed forty years and all timber 
removed pays a 2% percent yield tax. Mr. 
Goodman said: ‘‘ Even war-tax burdened Great 
Britain taxes the land value only and grants 
bonuses for timber growing that virtually re- 
fund even the land tax. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that some very serious problems in taxa- 
tion and the support of local communities are 
involved in the working out of a successful plan 
which will bring about forest production on a 
large scale.’’ 


Backing Co-contract Policy 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 24.—The Retail Credit 
Men’s Association has signified its approval and 
willingness to back the co-contract policy of the 
Master Builders’ Association. Under the terms 
of the policy the builders’ association becomes 
a partner with any of its members who sign to 
complete a piece of work, and if the individual 
fails to carry out the work then the association 
takes hold and carries it through to completion. 





Adopt New Hemlock Grades 


(Concluded from page 63) 


designate hemlock lumber in such a way as to | 


distinguish it from other woods. Grade mark- 
ing is necessary to carry out this objective. 
Mr. Collins cited instances of towns in Wis- 
consin where grade marked lumber is now 
accepted by the retail trade and builders and 
the public. Grade marking can not now be 
dropped because it has advanced so far as to 
be necessary for the welfare of the industry. 

Merchandising to some manufacturers 
means selling by cutting prices. Mr. Collins 
expressed a desire to have hemlock salesmen 
organized, but thought the time has not ar- 
rived for such an organization. This will come 
in the future, he predicted. 


Outlines Association’s Plan 


Secretary Swan outlined the association’s 
plan to the members, stating that seventeen 
inspectors now are employed either in full or 
part time capacity. The mill inspectors made 
over a thousand visits in the last two years 
and four hundred in the last year. About 
fifty-two members of the association are now 
producing hemlock, their output aggregating 
600,000,000 feet annually. He touched on 
other phases of organization work and per- 
sonnel, explaining that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association handles all na- 
tional activities and that 1144 cents on every 
thousand feet of the production of members 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwédd Manu- 
facturers’ Association goes to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

President Bissell was asked to give a report 
on the recent conference in Sheboygan, with 
retailers, where grade marking was discussed. 
He said ten members of the association met 
with all the retailers in Sheboygan but one, 
who is opposed to unified action. After an 
all-day session, the retailers endorsed the 
grade marking program and agreed to put in 
grade marked stock. Another meeting will 
be held in Sheboygan March 8, with retailers, 
architects, the mayor, contractors and others, 
to discuss the subject again. Mr. Bissell later 
stated that if Sheboygan retailers do not take 
grade marked lumber, the association may be 
forced to open a large retail yard there itself, 
to dispose of such lumber. This may be done 
in other centers where there is some oppo- 


sition. 
Objects to Blanket Order Sales 


Commenting on Mr. Collins’ report and that 
of Mr. Swan, who asked that members report 


actual sales and explain blanket orders, Mr. 
Hines attacked the blanket order method of 
doing business. He said the blanket order 
was only option, not a real sale, and was the 
curse of the business. It means nothing, and 
his firm demands the exact number of pieces, 
sizes, grades, and definite date of shipment. 
Many times a blanket order only results in a 
cancelation, and the manufacturer is left 
with the stock on hand while the buyer takes 
advantage of the upturn perhaps and buys at 
his own convenience. Only clean cut, honest 
business will bring cordial relations in busi- 
ness, said Mr. Hines. It is a mistake to take 
an option. 

The future can be judged by the past, Mr. 
Hines said, in speaking of the proposed ad- 
vertising campaign on hemlock. He cited 
the birch advertising campaign to show that 
results justified the expenditure, advertising 
having placed birch in its proper relation to 
other woods. Advertising had doubled the 
average price of birch since the campaign has 
been going on. Something must be done to 
increase the values of hemlock, and when a 
firm foundation is built, the volume will come. 
The hemlock territory is more limited and the 
wood must be sold in a suitable market. The 
association is now at a crucial point in its 
history, in his estimation, and unless some 
things are handled collectively, individuals 
will be under the necessity of handling them 
themselves. 

All agreed that the mills need as many in- 
spection visits as are now being made. Some 
expressed the opinion that the visits are a 
good checkup. It is the best part of the serv- 
ice of the association and the members can 
not get along without it. One member added 
that it is good if members carry out sugges- 
tions made by the inspectors, but said that 
some are selling No. 1 and No. 2 stock for 
No. 3 and No. 4 prices. 


Officers and Directors Reélected 


On motion of Edward Hines, all officers and 
directors were unanimously reélected late 
Thursday afternoon, as follows: 


President—F. K. Bissell, Marshfield, Wis. 

Vice president—John M. Bush, Negaunee, Mich. 

Treasurer—George EB. Foster, Wausau, Wis. 

Secretary-manager—O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Directors—F. J. Schroeder, Milwaukee ; sseorge 
Harder, Wells; S. D. Switzer, Wabeno; Harold 
Barl, Hermansville; J. S. Weidman, Trout Creek, 
Mich. ; Alfred Klass, Oconto; J. D. aires. Rhine- 
lander; B. W. Ellis, Bagle River; R. B. Goodman, 
Goodman. 
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News From Eastern Lumber Centers 


Prizes to Encourage Remodeling 


NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., Jan. 24.—A prize 
contest that aims to encourage home remodeling 
and to give impetus to the improvement of the 
appearance of old houses and increase their 
value, and consequently should be of consider- 
able interest to retail lumber dealers, was an- 
nounced recently by the Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co. (Inc.) of this city. 

This contest, which will be nation-wide in 
scope and will continue until late summer, has 
already created considerable interest among 
home owners that is very sure to develop much 
new business for retailers. 

Houses that have been remodeled by applying 
Weatherbest stained shingles over weather- 
boards or siding are eligible to be entered in the 
contest. Thirty-nine prizes totaling $2,750 are 
offered, divided as follows: First prize, $1,000; 
second prize, $500; third prize, $300; fourth 
prize, $100; five prizes of $50 each; ten prizes 
of $30 each; twenty honorable mentions, $15 
each. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, 
the full amount of the prize will be awarded to 
each tied contestant. These prizes will be 
awarded on the general features of the changes 
accomplished through the remodeling, without 
regard to the size of the house or the cost to do 
the remodeling. 

In connection with the contest the service de- 
partment of the company will prepare sketches 
for each contestant, if such are desired, showing 
the appearance of the house after the suggested 
changes have been made and will also give color 
schemes for the exterior and possible rearrange- 
ment of rooms. This expert service will be ren- 
dered without obligation, whether or not the 
house is entered in the contest or the recom- 
mended remodeling is done. 

The judges for the contest have been very 
earefully selected. They are: C. M. Caldwell, 
vice president, Kinsley Realty Co., Buffalo, N.Y.; 
C. Paxton Cody, president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Erie, Pa.; Bernard L. Johnson, editor, 
American Builder, Chicago; Robert T. Jones, 
technical director, Architects’ Small House Ser- 
vice Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn.; and E. A. 
Martini, architect, Chicago, Il. 

The contest is being brought to the attention 
of millions of people in the pages of publica- 
tions with national circulation. Large window 
and wall posters explaining the contest have also 
been sent to thousands of retail lumber dealers. 
The contest closes at midnight, September 30, 
1927. 


Says Country Not Overbuilt 


New York, Jan. 24.—The New York Bond 
& Mortgage Co., in a statement issued last Sat- 
urday, declared that New York and other large 
cities of the country are not overbuilt. Its con- 
clusions were based on a nation-wide survey. 
The company announced that the chief popula- 
tion centers of the country are in no danger of 
being overbuilt and estimated that the construe- 
tion outlay in 1927 would total $6,250,000,000. 

The statement says that more than $3,500,000 
in new building operations is already under way 
or about to be started. It also estimates that 
New York’s Metropolitan area will enjoy an- 
other billion-dollar year. The survey was made 
with the codperation of the Associated General 
Contractors, the National Association of Build- 
ing Trades Employers, State and city officials 
and executives of local real estate boards and 
Chambers of Commerce. 

Lumbermen interviewed today with respect to 
the figures said the conclusions drawn apparently 
were correct. Retailers of lumber, several of 
whom were shown the conclusions, said they had 
no way to figure on what the city may accom- 
plish in the building line, but from personal 
observations they had no reason to doubt that 
1927 would be in all respects equal to 1926. 

A leading wholesaler asked not to be quoted, 
but he declared that the lumber market for the 
first six months unquestionably would show bet- 


ter returns, on a more satisfactory basis, than 
1926 produced. He emphasized that business 
had been dull since the first of the year—duller 
perhaps than last year—but that the tone of 
things generally was better than last year and 
that most wholesalers in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict had every reason to expect better business 
than last year and at better prices. 


A City of One-Family Homes 


Mapison, N. J., Jan. 24.—No apartments, 
flats, ‘‘duplexes,’’ or multi-family dwellings of 
any kind are to be permitted in this little city. 

The city council has amended the building 
code to the end that this community, with ample 


his intention to erect a twenty-apartment flat 
building the town rose en masse and crushed 
his project with the prohibitory ordinance. Mad. 
ison purposes to stay on the map, but only as 4 
non-apartment community. Rather would it per. 
ish than permit the many-residence house to 
take the place of the single detached dwelling. 

Madisonites know that their course will seem 
strange to many communities that are itching 
for sky-serapers and towering apartment build- 
ings, but they say that they know their town 
and its future, that it is not to be another New 
York or a new Chicago, or ‘‘the queen city’? of 
anything. Madison, they say, is a residence com- 
munity, that is, a real residence community, with 
separate houses instead of glorified hives; that 




























Historic Wooden Church 


Large numbers of visitors are attracted every Sunday to services of the historic 
old First Presbyterian Church, built of wood and standing on the brow of the hill 
close to the town of Huntington (L. 1.), N. Y. Organized in 1688, there have been 
but sixteen pastors during its 268 years of existence. The names of these pastors 
and the length of their service are engraved on a bronze tablet. The Rev. E. J. Hume- 
ston is the present pastor. 

Th bell, which calls worshippers to services every Sunday, has been rung faithfully 
for more than fifty years by William Rulon, the sexton. It was purchased in 1715, 
but in 1777 the British took possession of it, removing it to the warship Swan and 
carrying it to New York. On petition of the residents of the town, the bell was re- 
turned, but it was in such bad condition that it was sent to Hartford, Conn., to be 
recast and was restored in the church in 1793. It has been in service continuously 
since that time. Engraved on the bell are the words, ““The towne endures.” 

e original house of worship was constructed in 1665, about 500 feet west of 

the site of the present edifice. e town records show that in 1686 the town con- 
tracted with a carpenter to make an addition to the building. The original building 
was used until 1715, when a new church was erected on the site of the present one. 
This building was used regularly until 1782, when the British demolished the struc- 
ture, carrying the lumber to Fort Golgotha, the site of the old Revolutionary ceme- 
tery, where the material was used in erecting a barracks. 
The present edifice was built in 1784 and today is as solid as the day it was 
erected. The steeple is more than 100 feet high. Modern pulpit furnish- 
ings, new pews and newly decorated walls have 
marked the passing of time, but the structure itself 
has stood unchanged, its timbers in a perfect state 
of preservation. 

The pastorates of the sixteen pastors have aver- 
aged more than sixteen years each. The Rev. 
Eliphalet Jones and the Rev. Ebenezer Prime each 
served fifty-six years, the latter being colleague 
pastor with the Rev. Mr. Jones for twelve years. 
Their combined tenure lasted from 1675 to 1777. 

The history of the church is closely connected 
with that of the equally old Revolutionary ceme- 
tery, where repose the remains of many of Hunting- 
ton’s early settlers. 


The First Presbyterian Church, Huntington, L. I. The church was organized in 1688 and 
the present structure erected in 1784. It is as solid today as when it was built and its 
timbers are in a state of excellent preservation 

















spaces in and around it, shall not be turned into 
a modern pueblo or an imitation of the cliff 
dwellings of the ancient Indians of the South- 
west. 

This is Madison’s answer to the question so 
frequently asked, ‘‘ Why flats in suburban vil- 
lages and small cities, where lots are plenty and 
cheap and there is no economic factor that com- 
pels congestion ?’’ 

When an enterprising ‘‘ improver’’ announced 


there is nothing to justify living congestion, 
and that there will be none so long as the burgh- 
ers have their trusty ballots in their hands. 
Despite the novelty of Madison’s action, says 
a housing expert of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, there is much common sense 
in it. Large areas in practically every city are 
blighted by the possibility of erecting large apart- 
ment buildings within their limits. Few persons 
are willing to build single dwellings in areas where 
apartment houses are possible or probable; and, 
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on the other hand, those apartment buildings 
which are built absorb such a large proportion of 
the prospective population in these areas that only 
a small part of the available land can be improved 
with such buildings. All the land in these areas 
is held at high values because of the possibility of 
use for apartment buildings and landowners must 
pay heavy taxes and interest on values which only 
a few of them can realize. 

Few communities can take the decisive step 
which Madison has taken, but a remedy lies open 
to almost all cities through restricting apartment 
house construction on the basis of a maximum 
number of persons per acre. This has been done 
by a number of cities, of which Milwaukee is per- 
haps the largest. It secures a more uniform type 
of residential development in areas bordering 
downtown districts; protects against excessive 
land values, and enables the greater proportion of 
the landowners in these districts to realize a 
profitable return on their holdings. 


(SRSA AEZRAAZZAS 


“Build a Home” Movement Spreads 


New York, Jan. 25.—The ‘‘ Build a Home’’ 
slogan has taken firm root in New Jersey, 
where the retailers are backing the movement 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association to 
make the slogan national in scope. 

Tuttle Bros., Westfield, N. J., have installed 
an animated sign in colors on the top of their 
new plant, showing the slogan in letters and de- 


sign 10x30 feet im dimension. It is one of the 
most unique displays ever made by a lumber 
firm in New Jersey. 

The various parts of the sign are dissolved 
and brought out by color effects. Officials of Tut- 


tle Bros. estimate that at least 50,000 commut-. 


ers a day view the sign on the way home from 
their work in New York. The sign is visible for 
many miles. 

The J. D. Loizeaux Lumber Co., of Plain- 
field, N. J., has an electrically lighted sign, 
10x25 feet, on top of its new office building. It 
displays the ‘‘ Build a Home’’ slogan and thou- 
sands of motorists can not fail to see it in their 
daily travels. The sign is visible on the main 
thoroughfare between New York and Philadel- 
phia. 

Erwin Ennis, the Jersey secretary, has been: 
notified that the Hortman-Salmen Co., of New 
Orleans, La., has equipped all its trucks with 
signs bearing the ‘‘ Build a Home’’ slogan and 
the firm is otherwise spreading the ‘‘ gospel’’ 
in the southern territory. Forty-four big bill- 
boards in New Orleans are being used to boost 
‘*Build a Home First.’’ 


The Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has had the ‘‘ Build a Home First’? slo- 
gan printed in all of its annual convention pro- 
grams, according to notification just received by 
Mr. Ennis. 


To Erect Model Wood Frame House 


Miami, Fua., Jan. 24.—Leo Kraemer, con- 
struction engineer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, has returned to Miami to take charge 
of actual construction of the model wood frame 
house which his association and the Lumber- 
men’s Credit Bureau of Miami are building. 
The house, which is designed to withstand hur- 
ricanes, will demonstrate the practicability of 
wood and thorough construction methods. 

Contractors’ bids on the house have been re- 
ceived by the Miami lumbermen who are finane- 
ing the project, and final structural details are 
being prepared by a Miami engineer after which 
construction is to start immediately. 

The house will be of English exterior design 
and include six rooms, sun parlor, sleeping 
porch and garage and servants’ quarters. It is 
not of the ordinary cheap type of small house, 
but still within the financial reach of the 
average industrious person, and will be built 
in such manner that all prospective home build- 
ers can use it as a model. 





In parts of France there is now in use, in- 
stead of a circular mill, small portable band 
mills which cut only yy-inch kerf, thus reducing 
waste through sawing to only 6 percent. 


West Virginians Review Retail Prospects 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


MORGANTOWN, W.VA., Jan. 27.—Gathered from 
every section of the Mountain State, well over 
two hundred retail lumber and building material 
dealers are in attendance at the fourteenth an- 
nual convention of the West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders Supply Dealers’ Association, which 
opened its two days’ sessions this morning at 
Hotel Morgan here. 

The morning session was opened with a prayer 
by Rev. M. 8. Collins, of Morgantown, where- 
upon President C. C. Robison, of the Morgan- 
town Lumber Co., Morgantown, introduced Ed- 
ward Brooks, city manager of Morgantown, who 
delivered the address of welcome. Mr. Brooks 
pointed out the responsibilities for community 
welfare resting on the shoulders of the building 
material dealers. The architectural appearance 
of a town reflects in great measure the vision 
of the dealers, inasmuch as they are or should 
be the advisers of the building public. Mr. 
Brooks charged them with exercising this 


duty constructively to the end that their com-. 


munities be better and safer places in which 
to live. Declaring that their interests lay in 
that direction, Mr. Brooks urged strongly 
upon them to be initiators in development 
and lend support to constructive municipal 
programs. 

The response was fittingly made by G. M. 
Mossman, of Mossman Bros. Co., Huntington. 

The president’s address followed, in which 
Mr. Robison forcefully emphasized the need 
of more codperation within the retail build- 
ing materials industry and of a virile associ- 
ation. ‘‘The day of the old lumber yard has 
definitely passed,’’ he said. ‘‘Its place has 
been taken by the building material merchant, 
who to succeed must know and study his prob- 
lems and conquer them. This can be done 
only through an organization giving him 
means of exchanging experiences and ideas 
leading to reduction in costs, elimination of 
poor credits, increased turnover and generally 
improved efficiency enabling him to serve his 
public most economically and with a fair 
profit.’’ 


Discussion of Business Conditions 


President Robison thereafter called for a 
general discussion of business conditions dur- 
ing 1926 and prospects for 1927. 

W. J. Waldie, of the Point Pleasant Lumber 
Co., Point Pleasant, said that 1926 was not 
a favorable year, the volume of business be- 
ing considerably less than in the foregoing 
vear. Prospects for 1927, however, were pretty 
fair. 


Note: A report of the Thursday after- 
noon and Friday sessions of the annual 
convention of the West Virginia Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association 
will appear in the Feb. 5 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





Walter Perkins, of the Georgia Lumber 
Co., Bluefield, said his section was overbuilt 
in 1924 and 1925, and the coal industry was 
not active, leading to a reduced volume in 
1926. Costs meanwhile went up and collec- 
tions were very poor. Nevertheless, by hook 
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and crook, he managed to ‘‘stay out of red.’’ 
Prospects for 1927 are a little better but not 
very good, leading to the conclusion that it 
is best to trim one’s sails. 

G. J. Dickerson, of the Dickerson Lumber 
Co., Huntington, said he had the hook but not 
the crook, wherefore he went in ‘‘red’’ last 
year. But the outlook for 1927 is better, he 
said. 

F. 8. Turner, of the Hartland Lumber Co., 
Clarksburg, said he broke even last year and 
regarded prospects as promising though not 
exciting. 


Mr. Mossman declared the 1926 depression 
in this territory proved conclusively the need 
for codperation through the State organiza- 
tion in order to facilitate readjustments when 
necessary. 

Lee Savage, of the Charleston Lumber Co., 
Charleston, also feels this year should be bet- 
ter than last. 

T. F. Beltz, of the Scott Co., Bridgeport, 
held the same view, but advised dealers to 
go slow. He said the reason for his concern 
showing a profit in 1926 was that it held bad 
accounts down to one-tenth of one percent. 

Osear F. Henry, of the Standard Building 
& Supply Co., Charleston, said 1926 was an 
ordinary year with him. Building caught up 
with demand, however, and it is necessary to 
work for orders. 

Chester Pierce, of the Graham Planing Mill, 
Bluefield, was glad 1926 is over and 1927 is 
here with its better prospects. 

C. G. Conaway, of the Fairmont Wall Plas- 
ter Co., said the trouble with that section was 
that it suffered from pessimism due to the 
demoralized condition of the coal industry, 
but that it is now recovering from this pessi- 
mism with the result that the outlook is much 
improved. 

W. H. Lupold, of the Biddle Concrete Co., 
Clarksburg, felt sure 1927 would be better 
than 1926 by far. He insinuated that the real 
trouble is that there are too many concerns 
in the business. ‘‘Last year there was a 
small volume of business and everybody was 
after it, leading to sharp competition.’’ Mr. 
Dickerson pointed out that there were four- 
teen yards last year in Huntington, serving 
a population of 70,000 and two of them went 
under, 

M. B. Sprigg, of the Sprigg Lumber Co., 
Weston, said business was ‘‘O. K.’’ last year 
and the outlook is ‘‘O. K.’’ too. 

W. H. Klieves, of the Klieves Lumber Co., 
Wheeling, said he would make no predictions 
but ‘‘felt hopeful.’’ 

This ended the discussion. 

President Robison, before adjournment, an- 
nounced the appointment of the following com- 
mittees: 

Nominations—M. B. Sprigg, Weston; Walter 
Perkins, Bluefield; Lee Savage, Charleston; G. J. 
Dickerson, Huntington, and W. H. Klieves, Wheel- 
ing. A 
Resolutions—C. J. Cheyney, Bluefield; Oscar 
Henry, Charleston, and C. G. Conaway, Fairmount. 

Auditing—C. W. Hays, Williamson; Clyde Heat- 
er, Weston, and Marion Riley, Shinston. 
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Manufacturer Wants to Know Leading Dealer, in 
What Retailer Thinks 


ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 24.—Some interesting and 
illuminating correspondence recently has passed 
between F. H. Farwell, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co., this city, and one of the largest retail lum- 
ber dealers in the middle West, having to do 
with some of the important problems of the lum- 
ber industry, in which both manufacturers and 
distributers are deeply interested. In an effort 
to secure the distributers’ viewpoint on condi- 
tions, present and prospective, Mr. Farwell ad- 
dressed a letter to a number of dealers in which 
he said: 


The trade papers have contained many letters 
from manufacturers, bankers, economists and 
editors, on the condition of business during 1927. 
Nearly all speak in confident tones based on care- 
ful study of conditions. With their conclusions 
we fairly well agree, because our economic struc- 
ture is sound, our financial condition without a 
flaw and peace and prosperity in general have 
been our lot. 

This picture is well drawn, but sometimes we 
like to see the one sketched in trade centers from 
which we get our orders, and with that-in mind 
and with your knowledge of conditions in your 
territory, are taking the liberty of asking you to 
share your views with us on the vital subject of 
business. True, January may be a poor time to 
discuss the subject, because it is stock-taking time 
and spring crops are not planted, but there are 
factors in every community which lend themselves 
to decisions now, and it is to these we address 
ourselves. 


First: Are the farmers broke, or is the politician 
abroad with his mind on 1928? 


Second: Has town and country trade slowed 
up? If so, will it revive again in the spring? 


Third: With good deposits and surplus, usual 
with banks today, what is their attitude toward 
you and your community? 

Fourth: If your views are adverse to 1927 
being prosperous, what reasons do you assign? 
What could be the remedies? 


Fifth: Are substitutes supplanting lumber, or 
simply filling a need? If supplanting, to what 
extent? 

Sixth: “Trade extension” and “advertising” 
campaigns are absorbing the attention of all asso- 
ciations, with much thought on their development 
and much money spent. Frankly is it helpful? 


Greatest Need in 90 Days 


Seventh: Realizing mill stocks in the South 
are lower and more broken than ever before, what 
will be your greatest need in the next ninety days? 
(An answer will guide us in our manufacture.) 


Finally: Do you depend upon yellow pine for 
your supply, or are western woods gradually taking 
its place? If so, to what extent and why? 

We trust you appreciate these are not idle 
questions, but are asked in order to get your advice 
and counsel. As you think, so we must conclude, 
for our aims are mutual. 

We feel you have passed through a prosperous 
season, and our wish is a repetition in 1927. For 
such business as we have received from you, per- 
mit us to thank you, and may we hope our lumber 
and service will merit a continuance of your 
favor. 


One of the Replies Received 


Among the replies received was one from 
Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., giving his views 
at considerable length and developing some 
thoughts on lumber merchandising that are of 
tremendous importance. In his letter to Mr. 
Farwell, Mr. Seidel said: 


We are mighty glad to get your letter of Dec. 
31 for this reason: It is so unusual as to seem 
almost astounding that any mill writes to the 
distributer to get a viewpoint. You know, Mr. 
Farwell, I have been amazed at the manner of 
and the movements made by sawmills in trying to 
merchandize their product. Of course this is a 
broad statement and it should not be considered 
as censuring the many individuals who are not 
in that average class, and who, in our opinion, 


know better but are not of sufficient influence nor 
collective strength. 

The lumber business in the various communities 
has simply missed its opportunity to get the 
opinions of the merchandiser through roundtable 
discussions where the truth is told openly and 
conclusions arrived at. Every industry requires 
the best brains of every department to be right. 
The lumber business, however, has worked in inde- 
pendent units, with utter disregard of the trend 
of the times, the modern requirements, the needs 
of the consumer, the competitive spirit and pro- 
gressiveness of the alternates that can be used 
for the same purposes as lumber. We have seen 
committee meetings and conferences called that 
have the names on their letterheads of men who 
are officers in other associations; for example, 
the president of the general contractors or en- 
gineers and such as that. While these men have 
opinions, we believe that it is far better to get 





Are You Setting Up ‘‘Problems”’ 


or 
Devising Remedies for 
Definite Trade Maladjustments? 


When in your convention discussions 
you attach a label to the matter in hand, 
it begins to look so theoretical that you 
lose sight of the specific set of facts that 
you intended to amalyze. When the re- 
tailer is bothered by the fact that cus- 
tomers are taking too long to pay, be- 
cause certain members of the trade are 
lax in collecting, and you label this mat- 
ter ‘‘The Credit Problem,’’ you are deal- 
ing with an unreal thing that can be 
acted on only by passing a very pious 
resolution. 


Why not get down to brass tacks? 
‘*The Lax Lumber Co. and the Waita- 
while Yard are allowing their customers 
to take six months time on their ac- 
counts without charging interest. That 
policy is taking trade away from those 
of us who follow businesslike practices. 
The: extension of long credits really 
amounts to a reduction in price. What 
specific things can the rest of us com- 
petitors do about it? Three: No. 1—Cut 
our cash prices to offset the long credits. 
No. 2—Allow as long credit as the of- 
fender. No. 3—Persuade him to curtail’ 
his credits to a businesslike basis. If 
No. 3 is the first choice and won’t work, 
the crux of the question is: Which of 
No. 1 or No. 2 shall we adopt?’’ 


What is it? What of it? What do I 
know? What do I care? 


What can we do? What shall we do? 
Let’s get started. 











the opinion of the man at the throttle, who is 
brushing up against the consumer every day, and 
hence talks along practical lines exclusively in- 
stead of part theoretical and part practical. With 
this preface, we will try to answer as best we 
can your questions: 


First: Are the farmers broke, or is the politician 
abroad with his mind on 1928? 

We have spoken to a great many men who are 
conversant with conditions in their rural dis- 
tricts. The consensus is that where the farmers 
have modernized and become efficient, they make 
money, just the same as any modern business does. 
There may be years when the farmers get less 
money for their products, but taken on an average, 
general reports show that the farmers have no 
more to complain about, generally speaking, than 
the average business man. 


Second: Has town and country trade slowed 
up? If so, will it revive again in the spring? 
This question is answered by making a close 


nswer, Points Out 
Industry’s Failings 


survey and review of what is happening with 
building permits all over the country. The back- 
bone of the nation has been the enormous amount 
of building all over the country. Mechanics oper- 
ating on buildings have gotten not only big wages 
but steady employment, and they have had money 
to spend. Quite naturally, under the reaction, 
business is going to be affected, and first of all, 
those lines which deal in the commodities that go 
into buildings. The pendulum always swings a 
little beyond the point, and so it did in 1926. 
We expected a slowing up in the early part of 
1926, but somehow or other a spurt was put into 
affairs for various reasons, many attributing it, 
in a measure, to instalment buying. There will 
be a fair amount of spring business, which should 
be satisfying, but not the volume that prevailed 
last year and the year before. 


Third: Generally speaking, banks and financial 
institutions, although they have money, are taking 
a careful survey of credits, for which they are 
to be commended. Sound, legitimate business can 
get all the money it wants at fair rates. 


Fourth: Nineteen hundred and twenty-seven 
will be a good average year, but we are far from 
believing that it will be a 1925 or 1926. Business 
will adjust itself to less volume, which means 
smaller profits. Business will have to do some 
eareful thinking, and that is as it should be. 


Fifth: Are substitutes supplanting lumber, or 
simply filling a need? If supplanting, to what 
extent? 

The records of this year, in our opinion, are so 
clear and based upon absolute facts that there can 
be no question about substitutes supplanting lum- 
ber. Possibly the best article that we have read 
on this was the address delivered by Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, before the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association’s annual meeting. 


Trade Extension and Advertising 


Sixth: Trade extension and advertising cam- 
paigns are all right as far as they go, but they 
are only part of the help that is needed. There 
are underlying things that are equally as im- 
portant and should interlock with the advertising. 
It would take a good deal of discussion to cover 
them. We have, in short, but scratched the sur- 
face of our troubles and the remedies. The ad- 
vertising of lumber manufacturers has been laid 
out by them exclusively, with utter disregard of 
the opinions of the important dealers in the big 
cities. The psychology of the situation has been 
lost sight of in that the retail dealers as well 
as the sash and door concerns have not been 
consulted and the old method is still in vogue. 
Substitutes have organizations that have laid out 
plans for coéperating with the merchandisers of 
their product, which lumbermen could pattern 
after, but never have. We feel that we know some- 
thing about this, because we found, in self de- 
fense, that we had to get into other lines to make 
ourselves more complete outfitters. 

You know, Mr. Farwell, it is all right to be 
sentimental about lumber, and the writer feels 
that he has always been loyal to that line, but 
when we see public demand drift from lumber to 
another commodity, we do not propose to lose 
our customers but will put in that commodity 
for which there is a public demand and hold our 
customers in order to have a fully rounded-out 
business. Just one illustration: When wood 
shingles became less in demand as a result of 
building code restrictions in big cities, we did 
for a while let the customer buy asphalt shingles 
elsewhere. We soon realized our mistake, however, 
and the result is that we have a roofing and wall- 
board department which sells these articles not 
only in a wholesale jobbing way but for retail 
distribution. When we accept a jobbing account 
for substitutes, we buy our goods at less than the 
dealers’ basis, thus guaranteeing us a living profit. 
This is quite in contrast to the action of lumber 
manufacturers who offer their goods for “wire 
acceptance, subject to prior sale’ and a great 
many other stipulations, for fear that they might 
make a retailer rich by selling him for possibly 
10 cents a thousand less than their competitor. 
In short, we find mills taking mixed car orders 
from a yard that buys one carload in three months 
at about the same price at which they offer their 
product to the big concerns that buy twenty-five 
cars a month. The mills are willing to let the 
yards in the big cities keep up the assortment 
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for the community, but do not seem to prize their 
codperation, although these yards make it possible 
for the public to get anything from 25 cents up. 
This merchandising subject is one that could well 
pe studied by the mills, and we know of no better 
education than to go to our substitute friends, 
as we call them, and learn their ways. 
“Lower Stocks” Illusionary 

Seventh: This talk of stocks being lower at the 
mills and stock being lower in the yards is illu- 
sionary. In 1925 we decreased our stock 40 per- 
cent and increased our sales 25 percent. This was 
occasioned because car shortage is a thing of the 
past, because railroads have studied efficiency in 
operation, have cars ready when needed for load- 
jing, and transport them promptly to their desti- 
nations. We deny that stocks are lower, with 
dealers knowing that they have ample assortment 
for demands. It is quite true that stocks are 
lower than they have been, and the reason there- 
for is the fact, as we have explained in our own 
case, that there is no necessity any more for 
puying lumber in April and May in order to have 


News and 


Drive to Rebuild “Old Ironsides”’ 


Secretary of the Navy Wilbur has announced 
that large numbers of copies of Gordon Grant’s 
painting of ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ will be sold 
throughout the country in a renewed drive for 
funds to recondition the frigate. Secretary Wil- 
bur sold the first print of this picture to Presi- 
dent Coolidge. The price is 25 cents. Rear Ad- 
miral Philip Andrews, commandant of the Bos- 
ton Navy Yard, acting as national chairman 
of the drive committee, states that the reproduc- 
tions of the painting will be ready for general 
distribution probably next week. The prints 
are 17 by 21 inches and are finished in 10 colors. 


National Survey of Unused Wood 


The National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion will undertake a national survey of non- 
utilized wood now considered as byproducts of 
sawmills, box factories and other woodworking 
establishments, with a view to compiling this 
information in map form for convenient refer- 
ence. In making this announcement Director 
Axel Oxholm said the work will be carried on 
by States and will start in Virginia. The pro- 
posed survey will be another step in the complete 
utilization of forest resources, which is the ulti- 
mate aim of the work of the committee, Mr. 
Oxholm said. The chief difficulty at present is 
that byproducts industries have not always been 
able to locate the proper raw materials in suffi- 
cient quantites for the establishment in connec- 
tion with the major forest products industries. 
The survey is designed to aid in building up 
properly codrdinated industries, such as saw- 
mills, pulp and paper mills and wood chemical 
plants. The survey will be made in coéperation 
with government departments, trade organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce and State author- 
ities. Preliminary work is being done and a 
questionnaire probably will go out within a few 
weeks. 


Observance of Simplified Standards 


According to the Technical News Bulletin for 
January, issued by the bureau of standards, the 
lumber industry is fourth among building in- 
dustries in the observance of simplified stand- 
ards which have been adopted. It is pointed 
out that 80 percent of all softwood yard lum- 
ber is made in accordance with uniform size 
and grade requirements developed by the indus- 
try in codperation with the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture. 

Metal lath, steel reinforcing bars and hollow 
building tile lead the list with 99 percent, 85 
percent and 84 percent, respectively, of their 
products made according to standards published 
by the Federal Government. 

Likewise, 74 percent of face brick, paving 
brick and asphalt conform to standards; 62 per- 
cent of sand lime brick and only 53 percent of 
sheet steel. 

The bulletin adds that the degree of support 
afforded simplified practice standards of the 
type determined under Department of Com- 


a stock on hand in October. Business today is 
working on sane lines, and the retailer keeps a 
stock active for requirements, and the old method 
of being overstocked is a thing of the past. 


Answering your question, what will be the great- 
est need in the next ninety days, we will say 
that the small house building appears to be the 
only line that has not reached the saturation 
point; hence ordinary yard stock, we believe, will 
be what will be called for. Timber construction 
is not heavy, and it appears to be lighter right 
along. 

Finally: Do you depend upon yellow pine for 
your supply, or are western woods gradually taking 
its place? If so, to what extent and why? 

What has occurred with other woods when the 
supply was on the wane is happening with yellow 
pine. There is no question but that western 


woods are working in heavily on yellow pine.. 


We probably sell ten cars of fir drop siding to 
one car of yellow pine. On 22-inch and longer 
dimension stuff, we will this year, and possibly 
within the next six months, cash in all our yellow 


pine and go strictly on a fir basis. Longleaf 
timbers are taking a prohibitive price, and we 
are going to discontinue keeping longleaf timbers 
entirely and have gone on a fir basis. Loblolly, 
old field and shortleaf timbers should not be sold 
for construction work, in our opinion. We do 
handle shortleaf timbers in the short lengths in 
Missouri pine, which is a very high type of durable 
timber. 


The writer hardly expected to write you a 
book, but there are grave problems confronting 
the lumber industry that must be solved right. 
It just occurred to me that you might be interested, 
if you have not already read it, in one of my 
articles, which was published in full in the AMgR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN in April, 1926. This covers in 
part some of our troubles. I will be glad to 
have you read this article and return it to me 
at your leisure within the next thirty days. 


We assure you that we very much appreciate 
your confidence in asking our opinion, and trust 
that we have, in a measure, covered what you 
desired to know. 


Notes From Washington 


merce supervision demonstrates that the firms 
codperating in such simplification find that it 
pays. 

In commenting upon the foregoing it is re- 
marked that the lumber industry also is taking 
up rapidly the practice of grade marking and 
trade marking its products in order that build- 
ers may have additional guaranties of the qual- 
ity and source of lumber products. 


Senator Scores Bureaucracy 


In an article appearing in the February num- 
ber of The Nation’s Business, Senator W. E. 
Borah of Idaho decries the growing tendency to 
seek a legislative cure for all public and private 
ills. The Senator, writing on ‘‘The Cancer of 
too Much Government,’’ displays his usual 
vigor. Unless a halt is called, he predicts that 
it will be only a short time until ‘‘ there will be 
an officer for every ten persons in the Republic. 
Every conceivable activity of mind and body 
will be under the direction and surveillance of 
a bureau. Inspectors and spies will leer upon 
the citizen from every street corner and accom- 
pany him hourly in his daily avocation. Taxes 
will be a hundred dollars per capita. Forty per- 
cent of the national income will be demanded 
for the public expenses. We will still have a 
republic in name, but a bureaucracy in fact— 
the most wasteful, the most extravagant, the 
most demoralizing and deadly form of govern- 
ment which God has ever permitted to torture 
the human family.’’ 


Truth-in-Fabric Bill 

On motion of Senator Capper, of Kansas, the 
Senate by the close vote of 40 to 36 determined 
to take up for action the so-called Truth-in- 
Fabric bill. This measure has been pending for 
a long time before Congress and is the subject 
of much controversy. Senator Walsh, of Mas- 
sachusetts, when the Kansas senator made his 
motion, sounded a warning that if the measure 
should be enacted into law the Government 
would embark on a new line of activity fraught 
with danger. 


Gain in Corporation Tax Collections 


Income tax collections for the calendar year 
1926 aggregated $2,172,127,321.43, compared 
with $1,825,704,135.93 for 1925. Of the 1926 
collections, $1,256,793,285.95 was from corpora- 
tions and $915,334,035.48 from individuals. In 
the calendar year 1925 corporations paid $956,- 
268,218.04 and individuals $869,435,917.89. 

These official figures were issued by the bureau 
of internal revenue, and show an increase in col- 
lections from corporations of approximately 
$300,000,000 during the calendar year 1926 over 
the year before, strongly supporting the conten- 
tion of lumber and other corporations that the 
increase in the corporation rate in the 1926 law 
was not warranted, not to mention the addition 
of % of 1 percent which will be applied auto- 
matically in the absence of new legislation this 
year and following years. 


Surplus Lumber Disposal Case 

John L. Phillips and others apparently must 
go through with the action brought by the Gov- 
ernment to recover approximately $1,000,000, 
alleged to be due as the result of the disposal 
of surplus lumber after the World War by Phil- 
lips and Stephens. The supreme court of the 
District of Columbia has rejected the plea of the 
defendants that in view of their acquittal on 
indictments growing out of these transactions 
the Government can not maintain a civil action 
in the courts. The ruling may be reversed by 
the court of appeals should defendants deter- 
mine to take the question to the higher court. 


Increases in Cement Output 


Data collected in the biennial census of manu- 
facture show that establishments in the United 
States engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
cement reported for 1925 a total production 
valued at $300,895,070, an increase of 13.9 per- 
cent as compared with $264,098,497 for 1923, the 
last preceding census year. Of this total, the 
161,658,901 barrels of Portland cement produced 
were valued at $293,964,730. 


Plans to Stimulate Home Building 


YouNnGstown, Onto, Jan. 25.—The Mahoning 
Valley Lumber Dealers’ Association, the newest 
retail organization of lumber dealers in Ohio 
which is rapidly approaching its first birthday 
anniversary, having been formed early in Febru- 
ary of last year, has developed a home planning 
service to stimulate home building in that sec- 
tion and to aid materially in this way in the 
sale of lumber. 

This service, together with other publicity fea- 
tures in line with an aggressive campaign to 
popularize wood construction, is being conducted 
by S. C. Fulton, secretary of the association 
and former manager of the Wood Homes Bureau 
of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. 

The association is now utilizing advertising 
space in daily and Sunday newspapers and direct 
mail matter is being sent to a list of prospective 
home owners, made up of names submitted by 
members and users of the plan service. 

The association has established its offices in 
the Home Savings & Loan Building in the heart 
of the downtown business section of this city. 
The organization is directed by an executive 
committee made up of the following: Joseph 
T. Murphy, Heller Bros., chairman; Robert H. 
Jacobs, Union Wholesale Lumber Co.; A. G. 
Sharp, A. G. Sharp Lumber Co., and C. A. Huff- 
man, Huffman Bros. 


ONE BILLION one hundred and ninety million 
feet of timber, in the form of lumber and all 
other timber products, an increase of 170,000,000 
over any previous year, were cut within the na- 
tional forests during the last year, according to 
the Forest Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


———— 
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The Performance of Fruehauf Semi-Trailers 


——., 


for Lumber Hauling 


[Note: This survey was made by A. C. Niel- 
sen Co., engineer, in collaboration with and 
approved by the F. M. Sibley Lumber Co., of 
Detroit, Mich—Eprror. | 


The F. M. Sibley Lumber Co., of Detroit, estab- 
lished in 1896, has used Fruehauf trailers for over 
ten years, one of the first built by the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. having been constructed for this 
concern. 

Rough lumber from seven different yards and 
finished lumber and millwork from the mill are 
delivered to all parts of Detroit and suburbs. 
Using semi-trailers with Ford 1-ton trucks as trac- 
tors, an efficient and economical delivery system 
has been developed. 


Fruehauf Equipment 

At present 45 trucks and over 90 trailers are in 
service. For the delivery of finished lumber and 
millwork, 26 Fruehauf 2-ton semi-trailers and 13 
Ford 1-ton trucks are used. 

Loading at the mill is done from a concrete 
platform divided into bays, each accommodating 
two trailers placed side by side. After returning 
from a trip the tractor-truck backs the empty 
trailer into position and the adjacent loaded 
trailer is coupled on for the next trip. Since mill- 
work and finished lumber must be obtained from 
various storage points the loading of the trailer 
often requires several hours. Use of the trailers, 
therefore, insures a load for each tractor-truck 
with a minimum of idle time. 

Loads vary considerably and overloading is com- 
mon. The average is approximately three tons 
although five or six tons sometimes are carried. 
Each tractor-truck averages about three 15-mile 
trips, one way, covering approximately 90 miles 
in a 10-hour day. 

Reliability 

The present Fruehauf equipment is proving sat- 
isfactory in every respect. The trailers are ex- 
tremely rugged in construction, simple in design 
and have shown low operating costs coupled with 
long life. Repairs have been negligible, a new 
trailer running four or five years without attention. 

Other factors contributing to the successful use 
of Fruehauf equipment are the services rendered 
by the manufacturer whenever a specially built 
unit is desired. The flexibility of operation, 
should additional delivery capacity be required for 
any particular yard, is an important feature. 


Delivery Costs 

SemMi-TRAILeERS: In a following tabulation the 
total daily cost of operating two Fruehauf semi- 
trailers and one Ford tractor-truck is given at 
$9.67. On the basis of 90 miles traveled a day, or 
135 ton-miles, the cost per mile traveled is $.107 
and $.071 per ton-mile of millwork delivered. 
Since each tractor truck averages three 30-mile 
round trips a day, hauling each of two trailers 
alternately with 3-ton loads, and returning empty, 
the two trailers travel 45 miles under load making 
a total of 135 ton-miles. 

SIncLe Unit Trucks: If the present semi- 
trailers and Ford tractor-trucks were not used, 
hauling would be done with Ford i1-ton trucks. 
The daily operating cost of one of these units is 
calculated on the same proportionate basis of gas 
and oil consumption as for the semi-trailers and 
tractor-truck. 

Ford 1-ton trucks would average about two tons 
a load but the number of trips a day would be 
less than with semi-trailers due to lost time during 


P —— 





Here is illustrated the manner in which Fruehauf equipment is utilized by the F. M. Sibley Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 


for tractor-truck to couple on; (right) empty trailer being drawn to loading point 


loading. Even with the lighter load, however, the 
number of daily trips could not exceed two. On 
the basis of 60 miles traveled the daily operating 
cost per mile would be $.143. Making 30 miles 
under load, the cost per ton-mile would be $.143. 


Savings Effected 

Comparison of unit costs of the two methods of 
hauling shows the Fruehauf semi-trailers to be 
effecting a saving of $.072 a ton-mile. This 
amounts to a reduction of 50 percent in delivery 
costs. In one day a tractor-truck and two trailer 
units save $9.72. In the calculation of these 
costs, the fixed charges do not include insurance, 
garage and other overhead expenses. 

These comparisons are based on the use of a 
standard 1-ton Ford stake body, which is of ordi- 
nary length—approximately 9 feet. A consider- 





SUMMARY 


Lumber company operates mill and 7 
yards 


Deliveries made in Detroit and suburbs 
Over 90 Fruehauf trailers in service 
Millwork delivered by 26 2-ton trailers 
Pulled by 13 Ford tractor-trucks 


Average three 30-mile trips per day—3 
tons per load 


No tractor-truck time lost—one traifer 
always on the road 


Delivery cost with Fruehauf trailer is 
$0.071 per ton-mile + 


1-ton Ford trucks considered as alter- 
nate equipment 


Average two 30-mile trips per day—2 
tons per load 


Cost is $0.143 per ton-mile 


Saving with Fruehauf trailers is $0.072 
per ton-mile 


Percentage saving is 50 percent 
Daily saving by 2 trailers is $9.72 











able portion of the material now hauled would 
require a longer body and likewise an extension 
of the chassis. This would mean a higher first 
cost than has been considered in the preceding 
comparison and would result in still greater say- 
ings for Fruehauf semi-trailers which are of ample 
length for practically all loads. 

(See following tabulation of costs and savings.) 


Table A 
MILLWORK DELIVERY COSTS WITH FRUE- 
HAUF EQUIPMENT 
Conditions 


One 1-ton Ford truck as tractor 
Two 2-ton Fruehauf semi-trailers 
Three trips a day, totaling 90 miles, with 3-ton 
loads 
Fized costs on 2 Fruehauf trailers 
Depreciation— ($900 — $80 tires) 


We [Pec adenseneweees $ 82.00 
*Average interest at 6%—11/10x 

Ne Sag a areata ma a 27.06 
Bienes OE OE bo ccscctewececcs 24.00 
Repairs and maintenance (aver- 

ey OF Ms ick cares vie hnewe 0.00 
Tires—$80 + 2-year life......... 40.00 

Total fixed cost per year...... $213.06 

Cost per average day—$213.06 

SC, aa aacale ad oniaroaies $0.68 


Fizved costs on Ford tractor-truck 

Depreciation on chassis— ($375 — 

$150 trade-in value) + 1-year 

_. ree ae er ee . 225.00 
Interest at 6% — $375 x .06..... 22.50 
Deprecation on cab—($85 — $35 

trade-in value) + 2-year life.... 25.00 
*Average interest at 6%—3/2x 

SS, Ae rr 3.83 
I ct de. antag Gil wack nh & ane ti 20.00 
Repair and maintenance allow- 

Oe errr re 75.00 


Total fixed cost yer year...... $371.33 
Cost per average day—$371.33 
Ce Oe Sacesenceneteows 1.19 
Daily operating costs 
Gasoline—S gal. x $0.20......... 1.60 
aes * eee .20 
Driver—10 hr. x $0.60 ......... 6.00 7.80 
Total hauling cost 


3 Sa ee eee 9.67 
Per tractor-mile—$9.67 + 90 miles .107 
Per ton-mile—$9.67 + (45 miles x 

Ee ee .071 

Savings effected over truck equip- 

ment (alternate costs detailed 

in Table B) 
Per ton-mile—$0.143 — $0.071 .. .072 
Per day for 2 trailers—$0.072 x 

Be. Oe BI dh wtdcnceseccnceds 9.72 
Percentage reduction in hauling cost—50% 


*Allowing for interest earned by depreciation 


reserve. 
Table B 


MILLWORK DELIVERY COSTS WITH 1-TON 
STAKE BODY FORD TRUCK 
Conditions 


Two 30-mile trips with 2-ton loads per day 
Fizved costs 
Depreciation on chassis— 
($375 — $150 trade-in value) + 
eS. ay 
Interest at 6%—$375 x “06. Joop Eee 
Depreciation on cab and body— 
($150 — $60 trade-in value) + 








ONE EEE obcecsivesisescsane 45.00 
* Average — at 6%—3/2x 

DEP RUE weccccecvenceeces 6.75 
DEE § osesecnnseevsbcorexnee 20.00 
Repair and maintenance allow- 

FOE Pietedentcre ts - 75.00 


Total fixed cost per year......$394.25 
Cost per average day—$394.25 
+312 days ...... Cea eriane os $1.26 
Daily operating costs 
er ty (estimated) 5.5 _ x 


eee 10 
Oil (estimated) 1 qt. x $0. 20: -20 
Driver—10 hr. x $0.60 ......... 6.00 7.30 

Total hauling costs 

. fae eee ee 8.56 
Per track mile—$8.56 + 60 miles. 143 
Per ton-mile—$8.56 + (30 miles x 

ae ceanens skews dees en .143 


Note: The cost per ton-mile is reduced to $0.071 
by the use of 2 Fruehauf trailers and Ford trac- 
pesee, a reduction of 50 percent, as shown in 

able 


*Allowing for interest earned by depreciation 

reserve. 
See eaeaaates 

MOTOR VEHICLE SALES in Burma are 25 percent 
ahead of last year, according to Walton Schmidt, 
field representative of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, who is making a trip 
around the world in response to invitations from 
automobile organizations in every continent. 








(Left) Loaded trailer ready 
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Last Minute News 


(Continued from page 37) 


sumed at many camps in the Douglas fir districts 
from southern Oregon to the Canadian line, ac- 
cording to the Four L employment service. Ap- 
proximately 3,200 loggers have returned to work 
since Jan. 10. Lumber manufacturing in the 
fir districts, however, continues to be done under 
a ‘‘slow bell.’’ Seventeen night shifts that 
were in operation before the holiday shutdown 
have not resumed work, and there are no less 
than twenty medium and large size mills that 
are still down while repairs and overhauling are 
being done. Many plants are cutting but four 
and five days a week. More than 15,000 men are 
affected by shutdowns and short weeks. In the 
Inland Empire the usual January quiet prevails 
in the pine industry. Winter woods work is 
being done, but sawmills are generally closed. 
Planing and shipping departments are running 
as required by orders. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
reports some decrease in production, and slight 
decreases in shipments and new business. 

The California Redwood Association, with one 
more mill reporting, shows production about the 
same, considerable increase in shipments, with 
new business somewhat below that reported for 
the preceding week. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one more mill reporting, shows produc- 
tion about the same, a nominal decrease in ship- 
ments, and new business slightly above that re- 
ported for the week earlier. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association (in its softwood production), 
with three more mills reporting, shows marked 
increases in all three factors. 

The eighteen hardwood mills of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reported production as 5,540,000 feet; ship- 
ments, 3,202,000 feet, and orders, 2,690,000 feet. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ported from 111 units production as 15,636,000 
feet; shipments, 15,070,000 feet, and orders, 
18,649,000 feet. The normal production of these 
units is 18,648,000 feet. 

[The barometer of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion appears on page 54.—EpITor. | 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NoRFOLK, VA., Jan. 27.—For the week ended 
Jan. 22, forty-nine mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production figure of 13,066,000 feet, manufac- 
tured 9,668,960 feet, shipped 8,405,156 feet, and 
booked orders for 6,843,047 feet. 


Death of Prominent Lumberman 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 27.—Edwin C. Shevlin, 
a prominent lumberman of Portland and Bend, 
Ore., died here this morning after a long illness. 


Rates on Lumber and Box Shook 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—In a decision in 
Docket No. 16,778, Division 1 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission finds that the rates on 
lumber and box shook in carloads from Flag- 
staff and MeNary, Ariz., to main and branch line 
destinations in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia were, are, and for the future will be, 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, 
and exceed or may exceed, 44.5 cents a hundred 
pounds from Flagstaff and 49.5 cents from 
MeNary. Present rates from Flagstaff are 47.5 
cents and 51 cents to main line destinations and 


_ 55 eents to branch line points. Those from Me- 


Nary are 61.5 cents to 69 cents. 

The complaint was filed by the Cady Lumber 
Corporation and the Flagstaff Lumber Co., the 
former with a large plant at McNary and the 
latter at Flagstaff. Division 1 awards repara- 
tion to the Flagstaff company on shipments of 
box shook made between April 1 and July 1, 
1923, from Flagstaff to Westmoreland, Calif. 

Complainants also sought parity with El Paso. 
Division 1 concedes that the El Paso rates to 
destination territory involved are somewhat be- 


low the level of the rates approved from Flag- 
staff and McNary, but states that the ‘‘ competi- 
tion from El Paso is not shown to be such as 
to justify a finding that the resulting adjust- 
ment will be unduly prejudicial to complaining 
points. ’’ 

The California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Red River Lumber Co., 
the California Redwood Association and the 
Larsson Traffic Service, intervened. 


Columbia Logging Camps Down 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 25.—All logging camps 
in the Columbia River district are idle on ac- 
count of heavy snow and cold weather. The 
Long-Bell mills at Longview and the company’s 
camps at Ryderwood closed down today because 
of the weather. The snowfall is the heaviest in 
January for several years. 


Saaaesaaaaaani 


Short-length Lumber Publicity 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—Axel H. Ox- 
holm, director of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, has sent out a letter to 1,100 
lumber manufacturers in all parts of the coun- 
try, directing attention to the report recently 
issued by the committee on the marketing of 
short-length lumber for building and construc- 
tion. In order that the widest possible use may 
be made of this report, the director suggests to 
the lumber manufacturers that they place copies 
of this report in the hands of their salesmen and 
also use it as an enclosure with their letters to 
customers and to distributers. The director 
makes the further suggestion that manufacturers 
can give this short-length project strong support 
by including short-length sales arguments in 
their trade paper advertising copy. Many man- 
ufacturers already have signified their willing- 
ness to codperate with the committee in this way. 


Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 


(Continued from page 67) 


nailed will last not ten years but twenty-five 
to forty years.’’ 

Mr. Doneghy told how his company had 
greatly increased its sales of cedar shingles 
in Kansas City, where heretofore 72 percent 
of the recovering of old roofs had been done 
with composition shingles. Instead of relying 
on the carpenters to be salesmen and find re- 
roofing jobs, the company has been going after 
this business itself, with the result that within 
the last year it has covered two hundred old 
roofs with cedar shingles in Kansas City. 

L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel of 
the Southern Pine Association, told of what 
the association is doing to foster and extend 
the use of lumber, especially in the way of 
sales helps to retailers, citing the recently is- 
sued books on garden furniture, built-in wood- 
work ete. He also described the model frame 
house which the association is building in 
Miami, Fla., to demonstrate the stability of 
good wood construction. 


Methods of Figuring Turnover 


The closing address of the session was by 
F. Clay Hill, of Brookfield, Mo., on turnover. 
Mr. Hill’s talk was largely an analysis of 
charts displayed at the front of the platform, 
illustrating some of the methods of figuring 
turnover. He strongly advocated segregating 
the various materials by departments, charg- 
ing each with all the cost of handling and 
selling the particular product or products in- 
eluded therein. One of the charts showed 
the departmentizing of an average lumber 
yard into the following eleven divisions: Lum- 
ber, shingles, lath, rock and sand, millwork, 
cement, lime and plaster, hardware, brick and 
tile, paint, roofing and paper and miscella- 
neous. 

At the conclusion of this address, the con- 
vention adjourned until Friday morning. 





All products guaranteed 
and delivered quick 


from Bartholomew's new 
steam heated ‘warehouse, 
120x120 ft.,accommodating 
over 2 million feet of floor- 
ing and lumber. Located 
on Chicago River & Indi- 
ana Ry., connecting with 
all railways in Chicago. 


Over-night delivery with- 
in 100 miles on orders 
phoned or wired, our ex- 
pense, before noon. Quali- 
ty strictly guaranteed according to Association 
rules, with satisfaction to you and your customer 
or money back. No quibbling, Prices right. 


Look these over: 


Oak and maple flooring; 

Tennessee red cedar boards K. D.; 
Aromatic red cedar linings; 

Philippine mahogany (Lauan) finish; 

Sap and red gum K. D. and S2S; 

Plain red oak finish; 

Poplar, basswood and southern hardwoods. 


Shipped direct from mill, or locally from Chicago, 
Any quantity, delivered anywhere. 





Earl Bartholomew 
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NEW ADDRESS—3403 WEST 48TH PLACE 


Phone Virginia 0200 


CHICAGO 








1-29-27 








You Can Positively 
Increase Your Sales 


—by using Clancy’s Red Book Service of infor- 
mation as an aid in your sales and credit work. 


The Red Book is a complete directory of car- 
load buyers of lumber and allied products and 
new names are furnished TWICE a week asa 
part of this service. 


Write for Pamphlet 49-S, giving rates 
and full particulars. 


Try our Collection Department any time on 
ordinary past due or disputed accounts, wheth- 
er or not you are a subscriber. 


For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tos Maine 
Largest Cruising House in America 





























asper Lemieux 


TI M BER rederick L emieux 
ESTIMATORS F.H. Das 


Lemieux Brothers & C'o. 
ESTABLISHED 1906 


028-29 Whit Bank Bldg. 
1028-29 Whitney Bark Bids. NEW ORLEANS 











KE your timber investments pa maximum 
MA Sen Ry Hw ~ of Handling Woo, 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves telis ° . 
pce lt ag Aaneteen Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Dealers 


Will Sell More 
Homes in 1927 


There is no doubt now 
among close observers of 
building and housing ac- 
tivities throughout the 
country that this year will 
see a greater interest in 
home building in the sub- 
urbs adjacent-to the larger 
industrial centers, where 
payrolls are maintained at 
uniform levels. 


Now is the time to pre- 
pare for this business by 
getting your copy of the 


New Plan Book 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American fiumberman 


This book contains 24 
plans and is arranged so 
that dealers who want to 
circulate them among their 
contractor and carpenter 
friends or prospective 
home builders can buy 
them in lots of 100 and 
have their firm name print- 
ed on the front cover. 


Write today for your 
copy (FREE) and let us 
show you how you can use 


it to sell more house bills 
in 1927. 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 1873. 


Read wherever lumber is cut or sold. 




















Agreement Reached on Canadian Rates 


At a conference held in Chicago this week be- 
tween American shippers and Canadian receivers 
of freight and various railroad interests, regard- 
ing the rates on forest products from southern 
territory to Canadian points, agreement was 
reached whereby there will be an increase in 
rates on all kinds of lumber from the South and 
Southwest of 1 cent a hundred pounds to Toronto 
and other Ontario points, and 4% cents a hun- 
dred pounds to Montreal and other destinations 
in Quebec. The original proposal by the Canadian 
railroads was an increase of 7 cents to Toronto 
and other Ontario points, and an increase of 16% 
cents to Montreal and Quebee points. It is under- 
stood that the increase in rates will accrue to the 
Canadian railroads, the American lines agreeing 
to continue to accept their old established division 
of the rates. 

The lumber shippers of the South and South- 
west were represented at the conference by J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager, and C. A. New, 
assistant secretary-manager, of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, Memphis, Tenn., also W. 
H. Wherity, manager of the association’s Chicago 
office. 


Some Southeastern Rates Too High 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—Rates on lumber 
and forest products from points in southeastern 
and Carolina territorities and Virginia cities to 
Jersey City, Trenton and other destinations in 
New Jersey are not unreasonable, except that the 
rates for Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and 
trie deliveries at Newark and Harrison, and for 
Erie delivery at Weehawken are unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed the rates prescribed by 
the commission’s supplemental order in the North 
Carolina Pine Association case. This is the finding 
of Division 3 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Docket No. 16,457, and is a partial victory 
for the New Jersey lumbermen’s committee, which 
filed the complaint in this case against the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line Railroad Co. and others. The 
North Carolina Pine Association, National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association intervened. 

Complaints contended that the rates under at- 
tack do not reflect the proper spread under the 
rates from the same territories to New York. 

Division 3 states no order will be issued, but di- 
rects the carriers to comply promptly in correcting 
the rates found unreasonable. It remarks in this 
connection that the record does not show that there 
have been any shipments of lumber or forest prod- 
ucts taking the same rates from the origin terri- 
tory involved to Newark, Harrison or Weehawken 
under the rates found unreasonable. 


(Saas: 


Valuation Docket Decision 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—Division 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a decision in 
Valuation Docket No. 657 finds the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the Morehead & North 
Fork Railroad Co., owned and used for common- 
earrier purposes, to be $638,031, as of June 30, 
1918. The carrier is a New Jersey corporation, 
controlled by the Clearfield Lumber Co. through 
stock ownership. It owns and operates a single- 
track standard-gauge steam railroad extending 
from Morehead, Ky., to Redwine, Ky., a distance 
of 24.219 miles. It also owns 3.861 miles of yard 
tracks and sidings. 


Georgia-Florida Log Rate Hearing 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 24.—The hearing of 
the Georgia-Florida log rate case was held here 
last week before R. M. Brown, special commis- 
sioner of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as- 
sisted by James A. Perry, chairman of the Georgia 
public utilities commission, and Commissioners O. 
R. Bennett, Albert J. Woodruff and Calvin Parker, 
also E. M. Price, rate expert. The Florida com- 
mission representatives were A. S. Wells, chair- 
man; Robert L. Eaton and E. 8S. Mathis, commis- 
sioners ; Fred Davis, attorney, and Fred Pettyjohn, 
accountant. Every bit of testimony was strongly 
contested and a large attendance from both Florida 
and Georgia was on hand. Now that the testimony 
has all been taken, it will probably be some weeks 
before the decision of the commission is made. 

The case grew out of the complaint by the 
Georgia public utilities commission to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that interstate log 
rates from Florida points are discriminatory 
against that State on shipments moving from 








Florida points into Georgia. Action of the Georgia 
utilities body was brought against the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railway, but a large body of Jackgop. 
ville lumbermen are interveners, who were welj 
represented at the meeting. The Georgia commis. 
sion has asked the Interstate Commerce Commig. 
sion to remove the discrimination if it is found to 
exist. 

This action will mean a great deal to Jacksop- 
ville and its people for should the log rate be aq- 
vanced it is understood that several of the large 
mills in this section will be moved closer to the 
originating point of the timber. 


Revenue Freight Loading Data 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—Revenue freight 
loadings for the week ended Jan. 15 amounted 
to 950,045 cars, distributed as follows: Forest 
products, 65,159 cars; grain, 45,306 cars; live 
stock, 33,159 cars; coal, 229,407 cars; coke, 11, 
972 cars; ore, 8,562 cars; merchandise, 242,657 
cars: miscellaneous, 313,823 cars. 


Postpones Hearing Date 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—The hearing in 
Docket No. 18,701—Southern Pine Association 
et al. vs. Abilene & Southern Railroad Co. et al.— 
now assigned for Austin, Tex., Feb. 7, before 
Examiner Mackley, has been postponed to a date 
to be fixed. 


Rates to New England Destinations 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—Division 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has dismissed 
Docket No. 17,601—Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Co. vs. Susquehanna & New York Railroad Co. 
et al-—holding that the rate on lumber in car- 
loads from Masten and Laquin, Pa., to destina- 
tions in New England is not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. The sixth-class rate of 28.5 cents 
was applied on shipments to Boston and other New 
England points taking the same rate. On Aug. 
23, 1925, a commodity rate of 26.5 cents was 
established and complainant sought reparation 
on prior shipments on this basis. 


Rates on Logs in Carloads 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—Division 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket No. 
17,043 finds that rates on logs, except walnut, 
cherry and cedar, in carloads, from points on 
the Atlantic Coast Line in South Carolina south 
of Charleston to Savannah, Ga., are unreasonable. 
Complainant, the Southern Cotton Oil Co., manu- 
factures barrels at Savannah. It contended that 
the rates complained of are unreasonable, and, 
as compared with the rates applied on like traffic 
from points on defendant’s line in South Caro- 
lina to destinations in North Carolina, unduly 
preferential of the latter. 

At the time complaint was filed the lumber rates, 
with a minimum of 24,000 pounds, were applicable 
on logs, except walnut, cherry and cedar, between 
the points described. Effective Aug. 15, 1925, and 
before the hearing defendant established a dis- 
tance scale of rates on logs, except walnut, cherry 
and cedar, which represented a material reduction 
in the rates assailed. The same scale was and 
is generally applicable on interstate traffic be- 
tween points served by defendant’s lines in South 
Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia. Com- 
plainant was not satisfied with that adjustment 
and sought a still lower basis. 

The Savannah River Lumber Co., North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, Savannah Traffic Bureau 
and Southern Pine Association intervened in sup- 
port of the complaint. R 

Division 3 discusses the various scales of dis- 
tance rates advanced by both defendant and com- 
plainant and brought forward by the intervenors. 
It finally prescribes what is known as the Alabama 
scale, established by the Alabama public service 
commission effective June 1, 1925, on logs moving 
intrastate in Alabama, pointing out that this scale 
differs only slightly from that proposed by com- 
plainant. 

This scale follows: 


Cents 
OS EO ee ae eee 3.5 
i Pe A Mos cen cewsanenceaes 4. 
 -  e os ge Seer 4.5 
 & “8 go ge SS eer 5 
i ee ee OR DR. cece ccacdacesene Oe 
100 miles and over 86.........ccccccsecs 6 
120 miles and i perso arc 6.5 
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The new rates will become effective on or befor 
March 10. 
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We Talk Too Much 
We talk of art, and dabble with a brush, 
And yet a singer warbles in the hush 
We never hear. 
We talk of wisdom, and we fill a page, 
While all the wisdom of another age 
Is ever near. 


We talk of riches, and we gather gold, 
And spurn the riches that a heart may hold 
Of peace and love. 
We talk of life, as though this life were all, 
Too busy with our living to recall 
The life above. 


We talk of beauty, with a powdered nose, 
While in the garden God has made a rose 
Or grown a tree. 
We talk of greatness, with a hand to touch— 
We think too little and we talk too much, 
It seems to me. 


We See b’ the Papers 


We wish they would not only ban Johnson but 
judge Landis. 


We hear a lot about ‘‘nuisance taxes,’’ but 
what is any tax? 


Bonds are more highly valued than they ever 
were, except marriage bonds. 

They talk about women changing their minds, 
but what about the weather man? 


+» And we are afraid that Mr. Landis said to 
Mr. Johnson, ‘‘ Don’t hurry back.’’ 


It oceurs to us that Mexican oil would be a 
poor thing to pour on troubled waters. 


However, we wish that baseball’s dirty linen 
could be washed in the back yard instead of the 
front. 


We would start a fight ourself if we thought 
we could get a few years leave of absence with 
full pay. 

An Ohio man looked for a gas leak with a 
match. He must have found it, because they 
ean’t find him. 


People have been complaining because it has 
been cold in Florida. And yet they went south 
for the winter. 


Kansas City has killed an ordinance to tax 
wallpaper hangers $100 a year; but that is about 
what they tax us. 

Personal: Frank L. Smith, of Dwight, II1., 
has returned home after a short sojourn in 
Washington, D. C. 


It ought not to be hard for a college to raise 
funds, considering that we expect the colleges 
to raise our children. 


There are said to be 40,000 germs in a single 
kiss. The single kiss was always more danger- 
ous than the married kiss. 


As soon as the farmers have been given relief, 
a lot of women would like to see a law passed to 
compel plumbers to wipe their feet. 


You understand, of course, that, if your home 
paper ran two lines about the church, it couldn ’t 
run two columns about the movies. 


The League of Nations is nothing new—you 
will find it mentioned in Scripture. ‘‘They ery 
peace, peace, and there is no peace.’’ 


One nice thing about being in the lumber 
trade is that people don’t have to have business 
blocks, but they do have to have homes. 


Really, very little happens in the world, as 
you will diseover by reading a home-town news- 
paper in some town that isn’t your home town. 

We are afraid that a Minnesota man may un- 
derstand Mexican problems about as well as a 
Mexican would understand Minnesota weather. 

One trouble with this country is that we look 
on an election as if it were a sporting event, 
and on a sporting event as though it were an 
election. 


Down in Missouri they are talking about run- 








ning Jim Reed for President, which will be 
about the first thing that Jim Reed has been for 
in quite awhile. 


England is sending 6,500 troops to China. 
That is one thing about England: it sends the 
troops first and lets the House of Commons talk 
about it afterward. 


A Texas college paper criticizes railroads for 
not eliminating all grade crossings. Yet there 
never was a spot that two people couldn’t pass 
if one would wait. 

The State treasurer of Oklahoma is going to 
take up golf at 90. We understand the Okla- 
homa language, and we don’t know any better 
State in which to take it up. 


Between Trains 


OmAHA, NeEB.—The Omaha Builders’ Ex- 
change arranged its annual dinner for tonight, 
so we could fall off the train here, and filled the 
Fontinelle tonight with building talk, tobacco 
smoke and other things. Gen. Duncan presided. 
They figured it would require a man with world- 
war experience. We asked a number of fellows 
what they thought about building prospects, 
and they all said, ‘‘ What do you think?’’ so we 
picked up quite a lot of information. There is 
going to be less building this year, but we sus- 
pect the falling off is going to be in apartment 
houses rather than in homes. Some cities may 
feel it, but some small towns may never find out 
about it. That is our judgment, and our judg- 
ment is worth about as much as a 98-cent 
necktie. 


HastTInGs, Nes.—The Lions Club filled the 
First Presbyterian Church with folks tonight— 
not only accomplished that, but even got some 
lumbermen to church. We remember seeing C. 
E. Byers, and there were others whose names 
escape us~at the moment. After the oratory 
there were punch and wafers, the Lions on this 
oecasion being hosts to all the other civic or- 
ganizations. The punch, of course, realized 
where it. was, and behaved itself accordingly. So 
did the lumbermen. We don’t know who Hast- 
ings was, but his town is a nice town. 


. Riddle 
Why is an electrician like a salesman? 
He is always wiring some house for money. 


When a Man’s Himself 


I’ve learned much more from men than books, 
Though books are writ by men; 

For how the poet acts and looks, 
Not how he scrapes a pen 

Will tell whatever friends are his 

The manner of a man he is. 


I’ve learned much more from preachers than 
I learned from verse or text. 

Our pastor is a godly man: 
I saw him greatly vexed, 

And here record, because I ought, 

He did not say a half he thought. 


I did not. know my doctor well 
Until I saw him sick; 

And so it goes—you can: not tell 
From plots, however thick, 

How actors act until they fall, 

For then they do not act at all. 


We learn a lot about mankind, 
At least we think we do. 
I wonder where the truth we’ll find, 
The truth that’s really true? 
Well, not from books upon the shelf 
But moments when a man’s himself. 


FORD BECOMES FACTOR IN 

FIGHT FOR DAM RIGHTS 
says a heading in a Minneapolis newspaper. And 
yet they call Henry a man of peace. 





With insurance and fire preven- 
tion measures, you place'a pro- 


tective stream between your 
business and the ravages of fire. 
Sometimes fire will leap the gap, 
no matter how wide the stream. 
However, most fires can be pre- 
vented if you make sure that care- 
lessness, working through your 
men, is not permitted to lay step- 
ping-stones for fire. 


If the stepping-stones are there, 
sooner or later fire is bound to 
discover them and use them to 
bring destruction to your plant. 
The Associated Lumber Mutuals 
offer expert prevention service to 
help you keep out the stepping- 
stones, and their reputation and 
resources guarantee prompt pay- 
ment of claims when losses come. 


Write any of our companies for special 
folder, ““Stepping-Stones for Fire,” and for 
complete information about the protection 
we offer to the Lumber Industry. 


ASSOCIATED 


LUMBER 
MUTUALS 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of 
Boston, Mass. 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., of Mans- 
field, Ohio 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association of 
Seattle, Wash. 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Van Wert, Ohio 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Babcock Lumber Co, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


‘fextaz Hardwoods 


Wan Vics 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES; 
New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bidg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bidg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 

















North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














. - CASING 
Kiln Dried, Well Manu- ’ 
Eeoned. Wie Unde. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
er Day. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA_ 


C. B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 











Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invo'ces 
a discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 











Special department handling export lumber shipments 















TRADE CHECKS ~ RUBBER/STAMPS: 


STENCILS 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama Paone GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION . 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capaelty 3500 Axes & Tools 








Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


Awell known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages. 5x7 inches, red water- 

ained flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

lue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 3%x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blae Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Swing Saw With New Features 


The American Saw Mill Machinery Co., of Hack- 
ettstown, N. J., has recently placed on the market 
a new swing saw known as the “Monarch motor 
head swing saw,” depicted in the accompanying 
illustration. This new equipment is for use with 
saws up to 16 inches in diameter with a maximum 
depth of cut of 4 inches, and up to 18 inches wide. 
The frame is of the channel type, and is clamped 
to the shaft by means 
of V-shaped self-center- 
ing clamps, the shaft 
turning on the hanger 
boxes. The machine 
may be suspended from 
the ceiling or side wall. 

The counterbalance is 
automatic, returning 





Monarch motor 
swing saw 


head 





the saw to the back po- 
sition from any point 
and holding it there. It 
is arranged to give an 
even, uniform -pull for 
the full stroke of the 
saw and also acts as a 
safety stop at the end 
of the forward move 
ment. A guard com- 
pletely covers the saw 
above the working depth, the outside cover being 
removable for changing saws. 

The motor is contained within the head. It is 
self ventilating and protected from chips and dust. 
Air is taken in through a sieve at the outer end 
and discharged through the motor into the hood 
which covers the saw. The motor is 1-horsepower, 
three phase, of the ball-bearing type, but a larger 
motor will be furnished when required. The motor 
is provided with a magnetic starter with push 
button control. 

SSBB ZZZESa 


Excavator Designed for Small Jobs 


A new %-eubic yard capacity machine, known 
as model 300, has recently been placed on the 
market by the Harnischfeger Corporation, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. This small, light P&H excavator has 
been built specially for the contractor who special- 
izes in small jobs, such as basement excavation 
ete., where short 


chinery being easily accessible. The revolving 
frame is a heavy one-piece, annealed steel casting, 
extending from boom hinge to the extreme end of 
the machine. Other details are described in bul- 
letin 650-X. 


Application of Climax Power Units 


Two new bulletins covering the application of 
Climax “Trustworthy” engines to various types of 
power have recently been issued by the Climax 
Engineering Co., of Clinton, lowa. Bulletin K de- 
scribes power units for driving sand pumps and 
rock crushers, while Bulletin C is devoted to the 
use of power units for portable sawmills. In these 
bulletins are published tables showing the power 
requirements for each industry, with a list of 
engine models which apply to each set of condi- 
tions. The bulletins contain illustrations of the 
Climax engines employed in each of the various 
fields covered. Copies of these bulletins will be 
sent to interested people on request. 


Woodworking Machinery Catalog 


A woodworking machine for practically any 
purpose is illustrated and described in the new 
general catalog recently compiled by the Yates- 
American Machine Co., of Beloit, Wis. This new 
catalog, which is 11x84 inches, contains 352 pages. 
In a foreword it is stated: “In this first edition 
of the Yates-American Machine Co.'s general cata- 
log are illustrated and described approximately 
three hundred high grade woodworking machines. 
In preparing the book it has been the intention 
to provide woodworkers with a. handy reference 
to the most complete line of -woodworking ma- 
chines ever manufactured and sold by one com- 
pany. Equipment is illustrated and described for 
furniture, box, sash and door factories, planing 
and sawmills, auto body plants, railroad and car 
shops, vocational schools and the numerous other 
establishments using woodworking machinery. 

“A complete line of heads and head equipment 
is illustrated also. All machines and equipment 
are manufactured in modern, up-to-date plants. 
Woodworkers are cordially invited to visit any of 
the Yates-American plants for inspection of manu- 
facturing and production methods. Complete 
specifications are given for all machines illus- 
trated. Additional information in the form of 
circulars is available and will be sent gladly upon 
request from the main office at Beloit, Wis., or 
from the branch office nearest you. 





tail swing, ability to 
travel in close quar- 
ters, power, speed 
and reliability are 
deciding factors. 
The model 300 has 
a tail swing of 7 
feet 1% inches, a 
swing speed of 5% 
revolutions a min- 
ute, is powered with 
a 50-horsepower gas- 
oline motor, has a 
hoist independent of 
the swing, and a 
corduroy that can 
be turned in the 
tightest places. Like 
all larger P&H ex- 
cavators, model 300 
is also equipped 
with the P&H pat- 
ented power clutch 
control. Only 4% 
pounds pressure is 
required to work 
the levers, the mo- 
tor doing the rest. 

Another feature 
of the model 300 is 
the 100 percent fool- 
proof boom hoist 
braking system. In 














addition to a _ foot- 
operated band brake 
and a pawl and 
ratchet for holding the boom in a fixed position, 
is a lowering control load brake which prevents 
the boom from dropping. The Harnischfeger Cor- 
poration states that this load brake has been used 
on P&H electric overhead cranes for over thirty 
years and has never been known to fail. The 
corduroy construction is built along the same gen- 
eral lines as that which has proved such a suc- 
cess on the larger models. The car body is of 
large proportions, well braced, the traveling ma- 


Model 300, %4-cubic yard capacity P&H excavator 


“In addition to the Yates-American line of wood- 
working machinery, this catalog includes illus- 
trations and. descriptions of the lines manufac- 
tured by Baxter D. Whitney & Son (Inc.), the Jen- 
kins Machine Co., and the L. G. MeKnight & Son 
Co., Yates-American having the exclusive sales 
agency for machines made by these companies. 
Further information on any of this equipment 
also can be secured from the Yates-American Ma- 
chine Co.” 
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RKANSAS. Bl Dorado—El Dorado Lumber Co. in- 
~~ capital to $100,000. 
McRae—McRae Lumber Co., incorporated. 
CALIFORNIA. Madera—Madera Lumber & Box Co., 
incorporated; capital, $150,000. 
Oakland—Noah Adams Lumber Oo, increasing capital 


0 esas Pine Lumber Co. increasing capital 
from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000. 

Richmond—Richmond Lumber Co., incorporated. 

San Diego—Wilson Lumber Oo., incorporated; capital, 
$150,000. 

CONNECTICUT. MHartford—Butcher & Canning, in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; lumber. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—Brunswick 


ber Co., incorporated; will do business in Bruns- 

<a, Ga. Address H. Geo. Myers, Wilkins Bldg., Wash- 
ington. 

IDAHO. St. Maries—Idaho Pole & Treating Co., in- 


corporated; capital, $50,000; poles, . 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Empire Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $40,000; 2301 S. Orawford Ave. 
Chicago—Patuca Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 


$100,000; 327 S. La Salle St. 

Chicago—Silvers B. Coleman Co. increasing capital 
to $100,000. 

eicaas-Binain Bros. Specialty & Mfg. Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture wood novel- 
ties; 3055 Sheffield Ave. 

Rockford—Al Carlson Mfg. Co. 
from $250,000 to $450,000. 

INDIANA.  Brazil—Indiana Foundry Machinery & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; to manufac- 
ture lumber and woodworking machinery. 

NEW YORK. Clarkstown—Hudson Valley Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

New York. Marhattan—Main Parquet Floor Corpo- 
ration, incorporated; capital, $15,000; 622 
Ave.; Harry Mantell. 

New York. Manhattan—S. J. Moss Lumber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $60,000; Wm. F. Chatlos, 356 
Lexington Ave. 

New York, Manhattan—Appalachian Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $1,600,000; Leon Isaacsen, 33 Rector 
St.; will operate sawmill’in Pickens County, South Car- 
olina. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Chapel Hill—Fitch Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. - 

OHIO. Lima—Indian Lake Boat Co., 
capital, -$150,000; to manufacture boats. 

Moraine City—Moraine Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $100,000; retail lumber and building construction. 

OREGON. Empire—Empire Development Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $240,000; sawmill. 

Marshfield—Coos Veneer & Box Co., increasing cap- 
ital to $300,000. 

Portland—Fred W. Wagner Co., incorporated; capital, 
$75,000; building materials. 

Portland—Portland Lathing Co., incorporated; capital, 
$5,000; lath and lathing. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—Sumter Veneer Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

TEXAS. Corsicana—Clopton & Hagins Planing Mill, 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

San Antonio—P. L. Owens Lumber Co. increasing cap- 
ital to $60,000. 

VIRGINIA.  Blackstone—Blackstone 
creasing capital from $10,000 to $25,000 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—General Package Mfg. Co. 
increasing capital to $350,000. 

Seattle—Voltex Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, $20,- 
600; to manufacture wood products. 


increasing capital 


incorporated; 


Shook Co., in- 


WISCONSIN. Lily—Lily Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 
Milwaukee—-Lannon Lumber & Supply Co., incorpo- 


rated; 150 shares of stock at $100 per share. 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Jasper—Keeton Lumber Co. 
by Keeton-Massey Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
, “5 ~ een Beirne—Paul Hogue sold to Gresley Lum- 
ver Co. 

El Dorado—Arkla Sash & Door Co. sold to Southern 
Sash & Door Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—Western Lumber Co. sold 
to H. C. Ferguson and F. D. Butler. ‘ 

COLORADO. West Portal—William H. Wood sold to 
W. H. Wood Lumber & Supply Co. 


succeeded 


CONNECTICUT. Simsbury—Wilcox & Co. succeeded 
by Pattison & Co. (Inc.) 
FLORIDA. _ Bradenton—Elisberry Bros. & Johnson 


succeeded by Ellsberry Lumber Co. (Inc.) 

GEORGIA.  Marietta—McNeel-Groover Lumber Co. 
succeeded by McNeel Lumber Co. 
_ Wadley—Tucker-Kelley Co. sold veneer plant to G; D. 
Crandall and A. D. Watson, of Macon, who will operate 
it as the Georgia Basket Co. 


ILLINOIS. Berwyn—Berwyn Lumber & Coal Co. 
changing name to Berwyn Lumber Co. 
Chicago—Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. moving northern 
office from Marquette Bldg. to 1966 Conway Bldg., 111 
W. Washington St. 
cuhage—aeeenals Chair Co. changing name to Roth 
air Co. 


INDIANA. Andrews—Wasmuth-Endicott Co. has 
bought the Wasmuth-Geodrich Co.’s woodworking plant 
at Peru, Ind., and the plants will be consolidated under 
one management for the manufacture of built-in kitchen 
equipment; capital increased to $425,000. 

Indianapolis—Republic Creosoting Co. 
office to 1614 Merchants Bank Bldg. 

Shelbyville—Indiana Furniture Mfg. Co. sold to Gor- 
don Woodworth and William B. Woodworth. 

Terre Haute—Charles McCabe has sold his interests 
in the Hoosier Lumber Co. to Wm. J. Steube, Joseph 


moving main 


Lafayette: 


Straughan and Harry R. Harrison; capital increased to 
50,000. Mr. Steube has been with the Hooton Lumber 
Co., of Terre Haute, for 19 years and was vice presi- 
dent and general manager when he resigned. He will be 
in active charge of the Hoosier Lumber Co. operations. 

IOWA. Beech—Beech Lumber Oo. succeeded by Iowa 
Lumber Co. 

2 ey Lumber Co. succeeded by Anderson 
& Filoete. ° 

Lemars—Farmers Elevator Co. sold to Lampert Lum. 


r Co. 

Melcher—Johnson-Chew Lumber Co. succeeded by Iowa 
Lumber Co. 

Northwood—H. L. Young Lumber Co. has taken over 
the North Iowa Lumber " 


KANSAS. McCracken—Elmore Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Humburg Lumber Co. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Murray Body Co. succeeded by 
Murray Corporation of America; incorporated under Del- 
aware laws; capital, $30,000,000. 

NEBRASKA. Hastings—Report that Byers Lumber 
Co. has been sold to W. Weiler is erroneous. Byers 
Lumber Co. continues under the same name and also 
recently purchased another yard, 

Randolph—The Carhart Lumber Co., of Wayne, Neb., 
has purchased the lumber and coal business of the Farm- 
ers Lumber Co. and the L, Schomberg Lumber Co., both 
of Randolph. 

NEW YORK. Morristown—Morristown Lumber Co. 
succeeded by G. A. Edwards. 

New York—Pennsylvania Woodworking Co. succeeded 
by Murray Hill Woodworking Co. 

Troy—J. D. Spicer & Co. sold yard and stock to Bayer 
& McConihe Co. 

OHIO. Columbus—D. W. Kerr Lumber Oo. moving 
office from Long and High streets to larger space at 186 
East Broad St. 

OKLAHOMA. Collinsville—Lindsly Lumber Co. sold 
to Ferguson Lumber Co. 

Woodward—H. B. Peebles Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Osborne-Peebles Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Sandy—A. W. Bell has succeeded to the 
sawmill business of the Mountain Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Allentown—Boehm & Spiegel Co. 
succeeded by J. M. Spiegel & Son. 

Fleetwood—Adam Schlegel & Co. succeeded by Mertz 
& Hoffman, 

Fullerton—Kurtz Furniture Co. succeeded by Fullerton 
Furniture Co. 

Williamsport—Vallamont Building & Planing Mill Co. 
changing name to Vallamont Planing Mill Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—L. N. Bagnal Lum- 
ber Co. removed to Winston-Salem, N. C. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Beresford—Beresford Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Andrew Bergstrom, 

TEXAS. Gilmer, Mount Pleasant, Mount Vernon, 
Omaha and Naples—The Denman Lumber Co., which 
has been operating in these towns under various names, 
has consolidated all of its yards under name of Denman 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; headquar- 
ters in Mount Pleasant with T. L. Denman as general 
manager. 

WASHINGTON. Kalama—Phil S. Johns has pur- 
chased a half-interest in the tie manufacturing plant 
of Otto Wieprecht. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—J. T. Karns, of Marshall, 
has completed arrangements for installing a stave mill 
here and machinery has been purchased. 

Mountain Pine—Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas 
City, will erect sawmill, dry kilns, houses for em- 
ployees, ete. yi 

INDIANA. North Judson—North American Car Cor- 
poration will erect plant. 


LOUISIANA. Roseland—Roseland Veneer & Package 
Co. will rebuild plant recently destroyed by fire. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Best Building Equip- 
ment Oo., 519 Main St., will erect 14x40 ft. office build- 
ing and 40x50 warehouse; will install mortise and tenon 
machine, sander, woodworking tools, etc. 


OHIO. Columbus—American Stained Shingle Oo., 
which moved its plant from Indianapolis to Columbus 
about eight months ago, has outgrown its plant here 
and is moving into larger quarters; additional equipment 
is to be installed. C. M. Wise is general manager. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Marion—Charles F. Anderson, 
president of Anderson Lumber Co., announces rebuilding 
of the dry kilns and sheds recently destroyed by fire. 

Sumter—A new corporation has been organized here 
with F. B. Creech as president and J. P. Booth, secre- 
tary-treasurer, which will build a veneer plant; ma- 
chinery ordered. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Clark-Nickerson Lumber 
Co. adding equipment. 

Hoquiam—Zellerbach Paper Co. will erect 150-ton 
pulp — paper plant to be known as Grays Harbor 

ulp Co. 


Toledo—H. B. Eddy shingle mill will begin operation 
as soon as completed. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Tuscaloosa Lumber Co. has 
opened a wholesale business. 

ARKANSAS. Evening Shade—Mount Olive Stave Co. 
has started a stave manufacturing plant; headquarters, 
Batesville. 

Little Rock—Industrial Wood Products Co. has started 
a manufacturing plant. 

CALIFORNIA. Colma—Colma Lumber & Mill Co. re- 
cently began business. 

Del Mar—Builders Lumber & Supply Co. will estab- 
lish one of its retail yards at this point. 

Fillmore—Hull Bros. Lumber Co. will open a yard. 


FLORIDA. Demett—Henry W. Taylor has started a 
sawmill. 


GEORGIA. Wadley—G. N. Crandall and A. D. Wat- 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 

of the following woods:— 

ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 

BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 


Lumber Co. 


Try 
Us 


MELLEN, 
WIS. 





Rotary Cut 
Northern 
Veneers ate 


veneers should send us their orders. 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 


cargoes or mixed with our “Peerless Brand” 
















FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 
buyers who insist on having high gay 
e are 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lat and 
Shingles, which we ship ‘n straight cars and 


Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 
Get Our Prices, 


The Northwestern Cooperage | 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Bleck. 


Chicago Office: 1881 Monadnock 





The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hemlock * Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 














Remember 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
|e ag hg ag A Coling, Plossna, 
Sash, Doors, Blin ndow Frames, Mo 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. ” 
Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 























VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


Dependable Quality 
Recommended 


A Midwest customer to whom we have 
shipped largely mixed cars for retail yards: 





66 Cars Fir Lumber in 1923 
44 “ “ “ “ 1924 
56 “ “ “ “ 1925 
60 “ “ “ iy 1926 


recently wrote as follows to a third party: 


“TI have had many dealings with the shipper 
(Worth Lbr. Co.) and know that 99 times out of 
100 they ship the very best lumber we get from 
the Pacific Coast.” 

You will enjoy similar satisfaction 
in buying Fir Lumber from 


Worth Lumber Company 


(Exclusive Rail Shippers) 
5501 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











Finance lumbering 
the easy way 


The best way for a timber owner to 
finance his operation is to bond his 
stumpage and plant assets on a 
sound plan at easy rates over a long 
Follow this plan and rest 


period. 
easy over your capital requirements. 
Financing lumbermen is our spe- 


cialty. Submit your financing prob- 
lem to us. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
307 STARK CROCKER-FIRSTNAT.BK.B0G. GARTLETT BLOG. 








Fir 


/ PACIFIC 


sore | COAST 
idaho | LUMBER 
= Pondosa Pine 


Cal. White Pine 
Cal. Sugar Pine 
Redwood. 


Get our prices. 


Factory Plank 
a Specialty 










W-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO., 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 


t | 
REDWOOD 


FINISH — SIDING 


Check up now on your stocks 
and then let us know your needs. 


Albion Lumber Co. 
General Office: Albion, Calif. 
Sales Office: Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 
San Diego Office: 320 Spreckles Bldg. 
Les Angeles Office: 397 Pacific Elec. Bldg. 
Mills: Albion and Navarro, Calif. 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 


























‘ 
| 
| 
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son have organized as Georgia Basket Co. and will oper- 
ate veneer plant. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—T. J. Christian, lumber job- 
ber, opening office at 531 Lemcke Bldg. 

LOUISIANA. Bastrop—Morehouse Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Co. opening building material plant; build- 
ing being erected; Leo Terzia, general manager. 

Slidell—Salmen Lumber Co. putting in a retail yard; 
shed under construction. 


MICHIGAN. Marquette—E. 8S. Bice, jr., opening lum~- 
ber business in Marquette County Savings Bank Bldg. 


MINNESOTA. Aitken—L. D. Kellogg Lumber Co. 
opening sawmill. 
MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Parsons Lumber & Supply 


Co., new concern. 

NEBRASKA. Millerton—Blevins Lumber Co. opening 
retail yard. 

NEW YORK. New York—Lawton & Everett opening 
wholesale lumber business in Grand Central Terminal. 

OHIO. Attica—John Dalk recently started a sawmill. 


Toledo—H. L. Bravo Co. opening wholesale and com- 
mission lumber business at 400 Commercial Bank Bldg. 





PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Hyde & Richardson 
will open retail yard. 

TEXAS. Edinburg—Smith & Morris have started g 
planing mill. 

Grapeland—Murchison Bros. have started a sawmill, 

ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—The Nettleton stave mill, 
Sroen by Allen Cooperage Co., destroyed by fire; loss, 

INDIANA. Chesterfield—W. E. Vasbinder Co., loss 
by fire in stock and truck, $12,000. 

LOUISIANA. Hammond—Standard Box & Veneer Oo,, 
loss by fire between $200,000 and $250,000; main build. 
ing saved but much machinery destroyed and a large 
part of stock of finished crates. 

NEBRASKA. Cheney—0O. R. Wilson Hardware, Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., loss by fire, $25,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Burlington—Southern Hardwood 
Flooring Co., loss by fire in shavings vault. 

OHIO. Trimble—Bryson Lumber Co., loss by fire, 


TEXAS. 
loss by fire. 


Granger—Wm. Cameron Lumber Co., smal] 








GEORGE H. WARREN, 82 years old, presi- 
dent of the Pine Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and former Minneapolis city councilman, 
died Sunday night, Jan. 23, at his home in that 
city. Mr. Warren had been ill for three weeks 
but apparently was recovering when he suffered 
a relapse which proved fatal. Despite his ad- 
vanced age he still was active in business and 
social affairs at Minneapolis, was active as a 
director of many lumber companies, and a lead- 
ing member of clubs and societies. He had been 
a resident of Minneapolis for 56 years. Mr. 
Warren was born at New York in 1845 and had 
been engaged in the lumber business in Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan before going to Minneapolis. 
During his long residence in the latter city he 
took an active interest in public affairs. He was 
in the city council beginning in 1889 and was 
chairman of the railroad committee in that 
body. Mr. Warren was Known nationally, espe- 
cially among the older lumbermen, because of 
his literary contribution, a volume known as 
“The Pioneer Woodsman, as He Is Related to 
Lumbering in the Northwest.” This book gave 
a vivid description of conditions which con- 
fronted the lumber pioneers. Mr. Warren was 
a member of the University, the Minneapolis 
and the Minnekahda Clubs, the Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club, the Psi Upsilon fraternity and was a 
thirty-second degree Mason. He was prominent 
in the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
and the Academy of Natural Sciences. Besides 
his widow, Mr. Warren is survived by one son, 
Frank M. Warren, of Minneapolis. Funeral 
services were conducted Tuesday at the Minne- 
apolis residence. ‘ 


CHARLES EDWARD LEWIS, who was en- 
gaged in the longleaf pine business in Balti- 
more, Md., for years as a member of the firm 
of Granger & Lewis, of that city and Savannah, 
but who went to the Pacific coast in 1921, died 
at San Francisco on Jan. 21, according to news 
received in Baltimore. Mr. Lewis got into the 
lumber business through being employed by 
Eben B. Hunting, in his day one of the most 
active men in the Georgia pine trade. When 
Mr. Hunting retired from the lumber business, 
he was succeeded in a way by Mr. Lewis. 
Granger & Lewis, in addition to handling long- 
leaf pine, with Mr. Lewis in Baltimore and Mr. 
Granger looking after the Savannah end, also 
undertook the development of a restricted sub- 
urban tract at Savannah. With the diminution 
in longleaf pine stumpage and the narrowing 
of the business in that wood, the firm retired, 
and Mr. Lewis went to the Pacific coast, en- 
gaging in the lumber business there. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and three daughters. 


D. T. IMRIE, auditor and purchasing agent for 
the W. H. Norris Lumber Co., secretary-treasurer 
of the Steves Lumber Co., and vice president of 
the National Drug Co., all of Houston, Texas, 
died at 1:37 a.m. Monday, Jan. 17, at his home 
in that city. He had been a resident of Houston 
for 13 years, and was 33 years old. Mr. Imrie 
was a member of Hallettsville Lodge, No. 80, 
A. F. and A. M.; of the Houston consistory of 
Scottish Rite bodies and of Arabia Temple 
Shrine. Funeral services were held at 4 p.m. 
Tuesday, Jan. 18, under the auspices of the 
Houston consistory of Scottish Rite bodies. Rev. 
Fred E. Few officiated and interment was in 
Glenwood cemetery. The deceased is survived 
by a widow, Mrs. Selma Imrie; a daughter, 
Evelyn; a son, Frank; his mother, Mrs. Frank 
Imrie of Palestine, and a sister, Mrs. Mabel 
Rack of Houston. 


G. M. MITCHELL, president of the G. M. 
Mitchell Lumber Co., of Lansing, N. C., was 
mortally injured at Grand Rapids, Mich., by 
being struck and knocked down by an automo- 
bile. Mr. Mitchell was in the Michigan city on 
business when the accident occurred on New 
Year’s day. The driver of the machine did not 
stop after striking the lumberman. Mr. Mitchell 
was picked up and carried to his hotel, where 
he died some time later as the result of 
injuries received. The deceased was about 45 


years of age. He had been in business at 
Lansing for some time, having gone there from 
Pulaski, Va. He was well known throughout 
his community and all over the State on account 
of his extensive lumber operations. 


DANIEL WHITMORE, one of the veteran re- 
tail lumber dealers of Pittsburgh, Pa., died at 
his home in that city on Friday, Jan. 21, after 
a brief illness. He was 78 years old. Mr. 
Whitmore was born in 1848 at Canton, Ohio, and 
had been a resident of Pittsburgh for 56 years. 
In his youth Mr. Whitmore followed the car- 
penter trade. He engaged in the retail lumber 
business in Pittsburgh in 1888, joining the firm 














A recent photograph of the late Daniel Whit- 
more and his wife 


of Massena Bros., the firm name being changed 
to Massena Bros. & Whitmore. That business 
relation continued until 1900, when Mr. Whit- 
more became the head of the firm and changed 
its name to Daniel Whitmore & Co. He served 
as president of the company, which operated in 
Wilkinsburg, a suburb, until his retirement 
about five years ago. Although retiring from 
active participation in the business at that time 
he maintained his interest in business affars. 
Mr. Whitmore was widely known in lumber cir- 
cles. He was a charter member of the First 
United Presbyterian Church 
and was a member of Wilkinsburg lodge of the 
Royal Arcanum. He served twenty years as a 
member of the school board of the thirteenth 
ward of Pittsburgh and later as a member of 
the central school board of that city. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Anna C. Whitmore, 
and three children: Mrs. R. F. Atkinson, Mrs. 
R. S. Moss and H. C. Whitmore, all of Pitts- 
burgh The son has had active charge of the 
lumber business since 1922. A brother, John 
Whitmore, of Canton, Ohio, also survives. 


MARK D. FANCHER, veteran lumberman of 
the Northwest, died Sunday, Jan. at his 
home in Minneapolis, Minn. He was 55 years 
old. Death came unexpectedly. Mr. Fancher 
was born at Mantorville, Minn., in 1872 and 
entered the lumber business in 1909. At the 
time of his death he was secretary of the Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Bureau. Funeral services were 
conducted Tuesday, following arrival of a son 





in Wilkinsburg, 
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r from New York. The Elks lodge, 
and daveine was a member, had charge of the 
} rvices. Surviving relatives include two broth- 
pol L. D. Fancher of St. Paul, and J. C. Fancher, 
of Hollywood, Calif.; a son, Ralph, and a daugh- 
ter, Mildred, both of New York. 


J. JOHNSON, prominent lumberman, 
lanter and business man of Red Springs, N. C., 
ae instantly killed the morning of Jan. 17 
when he was struck by a train. He was about 
63 years of age, and was one of the most in- 
fluential citizens of his community. Mr. John- 
gon, besides being a large planter and success- 
ful lumberman, was one of the pioneer pecan 
growers of his section, having many acres in 
trees, from which he secured $5,000 worth of 
nuts last fall. He operated a large ginnery in 
connection with his lumber plant. Besides his 
wife, Mr. Johnson is survived by two daughters. 


JOHN R. KENDRICK, for many years presi- 
dent of the Sterling Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., died Friday, Jan. 21, at his apartments in the 
Wellington, in that city, after an illness of two 
weeks. Mr. Kendrick, who was 78, was also 
president of the Trades Publishing Co. He was 
widely known in lumber circles and only a few 
years ago resigned from active work in the 
Sterling Lumber Co., of which his son-in-law, 
Fred A. Dudley, is now president. Mr. Kendrick 
was a member of the Union League. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, two daughters and three 
sons. 


WARREN L. PIERCE, a lumber broker re- 
siding at the Columbus Hotel died at the Uni- 
versity Hospital, Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 21 fol- 
lowing a long illness. He was 74 years of age 
and was taken ill at Buffalo recently. He 
gradually grew worse and was removed to the 
hospital Jan. 9. Mr. Pierce had been a resident 
of Columbus for many years and was born in 
Buffalo, N. Y. He operated under the name 
of the Century Lumber Co. He is survived by 
a brother, Jerome V. Pierce, president of the 
Chicago Asbestos Table Mat Co., of Chicago 
and a son. aie 

ELMER A. TAFT, one of the best known lum- 
ber dealers of Rochester, N. Y., died at his home 
there on Jan. 22 at the age of 51. Mr. Taft was 
born in the village of Clifton, N. Y., and at an 
early age went to Rochester, where he engaged 
in the house moving business in which he was 
unusually successful. In 1910 Mr. Taft entered 
the lumber business. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Belle Taft, and two sons, William A. and 
Herman A. Taft. The funeral was held from 
his late home on Jan. 24 with interment in 
Mt. Hope Cemetery. 


JOHN L. BOYD, pioneer lumberman and resi- 
dent of Dallas, Tex., died at his home in that 
city on Tuesday morning, Jan. 11, at the age of 
78. Mr. Boyd had resided in Dallas for 50 years. 
At the time of his death he was president of the 
City Planing Mill and had been connected with 
lumbering and millwork operations in the city 
for many years. Mr. Boyd fought for the Union 
in the Civil War and was a member of the 
G. A. R. A widow, one son and six daughters 
survive. 


HENRY C. ROSS, of the Flanner-Steger Lum- 
ber Co., Blackwell, Wis., died at Hendersonville, 
N. C., on Jan. 14, according to word reaching 
Milwaukee last week. Mr. Ross_ traveled for 
several years for the Flanner-Steger company 
and in recent years had been located at the mill 
at Blackwell. Several months ago he was forced 
to go south on account of failing health. He 
was a member of the Northwestern Lumber 


Sash and Door Traveling Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion. 


ANTOINE C. LeDUC, general superintendent 
of the timber department of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., at Duluth, Minn., died suddenly on 
Jan. 21, at the age of 64. Death was caused by 
an attack of heart trouble following a long 
snowshoe tramp of inspection. Mr. LeDuc had 
been a resident of Duluth for thirty-five years 
and he had been in charge of the iron mining 
company’s timber department since its organiza- 
tion in 1901. 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, who for many years 
was located at Petersburg, Ind., where he was 
engaged in the timber buying business, is dead 
at his home at Hydetown, Pa., after a short 
illness. Mr. Ridgway served two terms as sheriff 
of Pike County, Indiana, where he was active 
in Democratic politics for a number of years. 
He is survived by a widow, who was formerly 
Miss Flora Evans, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Evans, of Winslow, Ind. 


WILLIAM H. BURTH, president of the Burth 
Lumber & Coal Co., of Collingswood, N. J., was 
killed by a Pennsylvania Railroad train at a 
grade crossing in Collingswood on Tuesday, Jan. 
2. Mr. Burth was trying to move his stalled 
auto from the tracks when he was struck. He 


ry survived by a widow, two sons and a daugh- 
er. 


FRANK STURGILL, aged about 70, for many 
years a leading lumberman of the Kentucky- 
Virginia border, who retired a few years ago, 
died at his home at Flat Gap, Ky., Friday, Jan. 
21, after a brief illness. His wife died several 
cnths ago. Several sons and daughters survive 

m, 


CARSON-POSTON. Grady Carson of the D. 
W. Roof Lumber Co., of Columbia, 8S. C., was 
married recently to Miss Edith Poston, of Hy- 
man, S. C. The ceremony was performed at 
the parsonage of St. Luke’s Lutheran church at 
Florence, S. C., by Rev. J. W. Oxner, pastor of 
the church. A few friends were present to wit- 
ness the marriage. After the ceremony Mr. and 


Mrs. Carson left for Columbia, where they will 
make their home, 


BURCHFIELD - FIELDS. Arlie Burchfield, 
young lumberman of the Elkhorn Creek section 
of Kentucky, was married in Whitesburg, Ky., 
Monday, Jan. 24, to Miss Mattie Fields, daughter 
of Rev. H. Fields, a mountain minister. 
Rev. H. H. Fields officiating. Mr. Burchfield 
has been operating saw mills in the vicinity for 
several years. With his bride he is spending 
a few weeks in the south. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Jan. 25.—The Liberty Lumber | 


Co. has acquired about 25,000,000 feet of standing 
pine and cypress timber in Jasper and Hampton 
counties, South Carolina, and will develop. 


HAZARD, Ky., Jan. 25.—Representatives of the 
North Fork Lumber Co. closed a deal last week 
on 600 acres of timber lands lying along Carr’s 
Fork headwaters north of Hazard, which they 
propose opening for development at an early date. 
C. R. Taylor and associates of Happy, Ky., have 
purchased 300 acres of the old Bentley timber 
lands lying near Spider, Ky. Mills will be in- 
stalled by March 1 and development started. 


Personality in Advertising Important 


Factor in Dealer’s Success 


(Continued from Page 41) 


than Court of Quarter Sessions. I looked 
upon His Honor, I’ve known for many a year, 
and heard him give opinions without favor, 
without fear. What great responsibility at- 
taches to that man who gives a man freedom, 
or puts him under ban. A judge must have 
unbiased mind and know not friend or foe, 
and from the way His Honor charged, he had 
this mind, I know. I find that I’ve filled up 
my space, yet I have more to say, I’ll not 
attempt to say it now, but will another day. 





N LOOKING o’er the ads I wrote, as 

naturally I would, I made two things most 

prominent, and these were coal and wood. 
For fear some of my readers will think 
they’re all I sell, just give me your attention, 
while of other things I tell. "Tis true some 
things I'll mention, won’t sell this time of 
year, but when you are in need of them, 
you'll find I have them here. The stock of 
lumber that I have is always quite complete, 
we sell it by the single board or by the thou- 
sand feet. The terra cotta business has grown 
a lot of late, we keep a large assortment, so 
you'll not have to wait. There’s another arti- 
cle we sell, and that is nice wall board, it 
will cover broken plaster, if a room you wish 
restored. Baled shavings form another thing 
you'll find we always keep, they make a bed 
more comfortable for horses, when they sleep. 
The red bricks that I handle you'll find I 
often sell, to those who lay a pavement, or 
want to wall a well. To those who need 
another brick, to stand tremendous heat, I 
keep a lot of fire bricks, the grade you cannot 
beat. 


Mr. Williamson has always been active in 
Media affairs and also in those of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Association, of which he is 
a past president. 

Boost your community and your community 
will build you. This is Mr. Williamson’s creed. 
He also acknowledges the power of advertising, 
and feels that continued printed publicity is 
the best way to create a desire for lumber and 
building material. 

‘<The most successful retail lumberman must 
be somewhat of a prophet,’’ said Mr. William- 
son. ‘‘In other words, he must be able to sense 
at least to some extent the effects that new laws, 
changes of business policies, deaths, public 
calamities, or new discoveries or inventions are 
likely to have in the distribution of his goods.’’ 

Aside from the metrical peculiarity of the 
Williamson ads, all copy bears the stamp of 
personality, and the reader at once recognizes by 
the individuality expressed that the man behind 
them is a leader in his particular field. 


[I PACIFIC COAST CO 





No. 1 or No. 2 
Common S48 


of 
West Coast 


HEMLOCK 


Here's the kind of stock you and your 
customers will like. It’s cut from 
quality Upland timber and is nice, dry 
and bright. We can ship straight cars 
of 16’ orl8’ stock if you desire. Order 
some of it now. 


Pacific States 
TAS” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 744, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
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SERVICE 


Is Our Specialty 
SCHWAGER - KARLEN LUMBER CO. 


5545 White - Henry -Stuart Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Eastern Representatives:— 
Dwight Davis Lumber Co., 
1001 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Rodney E. Browne & Co. _ Frank H. Golde 


‘4 Gentral Ter, 1619 Bankers Trust Bidg. 
“he York. N. Y. Philadelphia, Penna. 





























We Solicit Your Orders 
and Inquiries for 


Douglas Fir 


Retail Yard Stock, Industrial 
Lumber, Railway and 
Car Material. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 
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: PORTLAND, ORE. } 
: AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY | 











( D. E. Stewart W. J. Walsh Byron Wolfe 


25 Years’ Experience in 
Western Logging and Timber 


Stewart, 
Walsh & Wolfe 


1001 Bedell Bidg., Portland, Ore. 


Timber Estimatin 
Logging Engineering 
Topographic Surveys 
Logging Appraisals 
Property 


References by Permission 
J. C. AINSWORTH, President, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 
W. B. AYER, President, Eastern & Western Lumber 
Company, Portland, Ore 
EDWARD C. CROSSETT, President, Crossett-Watzek- 
Gates, Chicago, Ill 
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G. B. McLEOD, Vice President, Hammond Lumber 
\ Company, Portland, Ore. y 
A. 

CAR CARGO 





Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 

Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 


Old 
Growth 








Here’s the Place to Buy— 


Soft Yellow Flooring Finish 
Siding Moulding 
FI Ceiling Thick Clears 
Factory & Industrial Stock 





Try Our CEDAR 
SPRUCE WESTERN 
HEMLOCK PINE 














SULLIVAN + 
LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Oregon 














H. J. ANDERSON 
LUMBER CO. 


PRODUCERS OF WESTERN 


ceaar POLES Fir PILING 


RAIL OR CARGO 
301-338 Northwestern Portland, Ore. 


Bank Building 















THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 


$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price tpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 


ers, 431 S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


es, 
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News Notes from Ametri 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 22.—Dr. Sherwood Eddy, of New York, 
was the principal speaker at the regular Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club meeting yesterday. Dr. Eddy, 
who is in Tacoma in connection with the Christian 
Life Emphasis Week celebration, told the lumber- 
men of his recent experiences abroad. 

W. C. Deering reported that plans for the enter- 
tainment of the western retailers, who will be here 
next month for their annual convention, are nearly 
all ready. J. G. Newbegin, chairman of the ad- 
vertising committee, reported that a pamphlet 
advertising the National retailers’ meeting in Ta- 
coma next August is in preparation. 

Frost Snyder, former president of the club, an- 
nounced that he is making plans for the annual 
club banquet, the date for which will be given out 
later. 

In view of the meetings next Friday in Seattle 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
other organizations it was decided to cancel the 
regular meeting of the club scheduled for that 
day. 

Another meeting of Northwest lumber manu- 
facturers, at which sixty-five plants were repre- 
sented, was held at the Winthrop Hotel here 
Wednesday. No announcement of the business 
discussed was made. 

Headquarters of the newly organized American 
Export Door Co. will be in Tacoma, it was an- 
nounced today by W. R. Ripley, president of the 
company. The first announcement of the organ- 
ization gave Seattle as the headquarters city, but 
this has been changed in view of Tacoma’s more 
central location, and the fact that five of the 
eleven member companies are located in this city. 
William L. Rawn, manager of the company, will 
open offices next week in the Washington Build- 
ing. Mr. Rawn will organize a staff, and when this 
work is completed will go abroad to organize the 
development of foreign markets for Pacific North- 
west doors. 

All the north end waterfront mills, with the 
exception of the Defiance Lumber Co., were forced 
to shut down for two days this week due to a 
storm. It was found impossible to bring logs to 
the plants. Work was resumed yesterday after 
the wind went down. The Dickman, Puget Sound 
and Leybold-Smith mill docks all suffered consid- 
erable damage yesterday when the Grace liner 
Coya got out of control in the local harbor and 
was driven by a strong gale into the piers. The 
ship suffered considerably. Damage to the mills 
has not yet been estimated. 


Cargo shipments from Tacoma docks last week: 
Shaffer, Milwaukee and Baker docks and Porta- 
coma piers, 5,845,000 feet; Defiance Lumber Co., 
1,300,000 feet; Tidewater Mill Co., 425,000; St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 1,400,000 feet; Ta- 
coma Harbor Lumber Co., 200,000 feet: Puget 
Sound Lumber Co., 300,000 feet—a total of 9,470,- 
000 feet. Destinations: Atlantic coast, 2,330,000 
feet; California, 1,410,000 feet; Japan and China, 
4,600,000 feet; Europe, 725,000 feet, and South 
America, west coast, 300,000 feet. Other than lum- 
ber: Atlantic coast took 3,307 doors, 50,000 feet 
eross arms, 2,300,000 shingles. California took 
200,000 feet logs. Japan and China took 700 
tons box shook and 200,000 feet logs. Europe took 
27,650 doors, 90 tons plywood and 3 cars floor 
blocks. 


Tacoma shipped more lumber to New York dur- 
ing 1926 than any other West Coast port, accord- 
ing to Shipping Board figures made public this 
week. Tacoma shipments of lumber to New York 
totaled 220,100 tons during the year. Grays Har- 
bor ranked second with 197,646 tons; Everett, 
third with 180,455 tons; Portland, fourth, and 
Seattle, fifth. Tacoma also led in shipments to 
the South Atlantic district, and was second in 
lumber shipments to Gulf ports, Grays Harbor 
being in first place. 


Retirement of T. E. Ripley, president Wheeler, 
Osgood Co. for the last ten years and an official 
of the company for more than thirty-five years, 
was announced yesterday, following the annual 
meeting of company’s stockholders. Mr. Ripley 
tendered his resignation as president, and stated 
he will retain his financial interest in the com- 
pany and his residence in Tacoma, but intends to 
spend much of his time abroad and with his rela- 
tives in other parts of the United States. George 
J. Osgood, former vice president and general man- 
ager, was named president in Mr. Ripley’s place, 
retaining the manager’s duties. W. R. Ripley 
was chosen vice president and treasurer, and W. 
C. Wheeler, secretary. Mr. Ripley came to Tacoma 


in 1891 to join the Wheeler, Osgood staff, serveg 
for many years as vice president, and was electeg 
president after the death of the late William ¢. 
Wheeler. He and his associates have built up 
the company from small beginnings to the largest 
door manufacturing plant in the world. 

The Namrogo Lumber Co., successor to the 
Greenleaf Lumber Co., has redeemed the property 
of the former firm sold less than a year ago by 
foreclosure proceeding. The property ineludes 
more than 700,000,000 feet of standing timber ip 
Skamania County valued at $141,000. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has awarded the 
contract for the construction of six miles of log- 
ging road, now being built from its timber stands 
in Thurston County to South Bay, to the Allen 
Engineering Co. 

Purchase of 800 acres of timber land, four miles 
from Mineral, was announced this week by H., J. 
Craig, of Longview, who bought the property from 
George Weikel, of Morton. The property includes 
100,000,000 feet of timber and also has valuable 
coal deposits of high grade anthracite. 

W. G. Atkinson, formerly in charge of the Ley- 
bold-Smith shingle mill at Tacoma, has gone to 
Shelton to take charge of the shingle plant recently 
completed by the Reed Mill Co., which is to start 
operations Monday. The plant will employ twenty- 
five men and will have a daily capacity of 150,000 
feet of cedar logs. About half of this output will 
be used for shingles, and the remainder for cut- 
ting round bolts for the Japanese demand. 

The annual report of Capt. John Anderson, 
head of the Anderson system for supplying enter- 
tainment to logging camp employees, shows that 
570 boxes of literature were furnished the camps, 
152 concerts given, and 120 addresses made. Capt. 
Anderson is supported by most of the Tacoma lum- 
bermen in his work. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 22.—Undoubtedly the brightest spot in the 
fir market is offshore trade. Lee E. Force, man- 
ager Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., notes 
that business with Japan is coming back with 
such speed as practically to be at normal. There 
is a considerable inrush of inquiries, and the volume 
of business, speaking generally, is quite satisfac- 


tory. Lumber business with China is consider- 
ably in the dumps. The reasons are not hard to 
find. One of them is the revolutionary tendency, 


with disturbances upsetting calculations in every 
direction ; and the other is the close approach of 
the Chinese New Year—Feb. 2—as the date on 
which all old schedules must be ironed out and a 
revised program prepared for the new year. There 
is always a slowing down at this season; and 
lumber is affected, along with other lines. Aus- 
tralia seems to have placed its lumber require- 
ments for the first half of 1927, and is now prac- 
tically marking time. United Kingdom and the 
Continent appear to be showing increased interest 
in West Coast lumber, with a clear tendency to- 
ward enlarged demand. All other foreign mar- 
kets are about normal. 


J. C. Morris, who enjoys an exceptionally wide 
and favorable acquaintance among West Coast 
lumbermen, has taken offices in the White-Henry- 
Stuart Building as manager of the lumber purchas- 
ing department of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
He has just completed a comprehensive survey of 
business conditions throughout the United States, 
which consumed six months and took him into 
practically every lumber consuming center. Occu- 
pying the office adjoining that of Mr. Morris is 
Paul C. Hipke, Seattle representative of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., representing the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett, and the Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. 

Alvin Schwager, vice president Nettleton Lum- 
ber Co., has established offices in Miami, Fia., 
where he will handle the interests of his company 
during the next few weeks. 

Ralph W. Wayland, manager Wayland Mill Co., 
returned Thursday from an absence of a month, 
during which he and Mrs. Wayland made an auto- 
mobile tour of California. 

Lee J. Gaynor, formerly vice president and Flor- 
ida representative of the Nettleton Lumber Co. 
has severed his connection with that organization, 
and has returned to this city. It is understood 
that he will shortly engage in the domestic carg° 
business on his own account. During his absence 
from Seattle, Mr. Gaynor passed through two hut 
ricanes, that in Florida, and later the one in 
Havana, Cuba. 

C. W. Stimson, president Stimson Timber Co. 
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will return in April from a tour of the world. The 
most recent word from him came during his visit 
to India. Mr. Stimson is the donor of a_ sub- 
stantial cash prize for the best plan for a residence 
using West Coast woods, the contest for which 
will be conducted under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. 

BD. L. Stitzinger, of G. G. Stitzinger & Co., man- 
ufacturing and wholesale lumber concern, New 
Castle, Pa., accompanied by his wife, has been 
visiting Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, and the In- 
jand Empire. 


MISSOULA, MONT. 


Jan. 24.—This week, in the University Library 
Building, Government logging engineers, foresters 
and lumbermen from the Northwest will partici- 
pate in a three days’ discussion of methods of tim- 
ber survey, cruising and estimating, which will be 
in charge of Philip Neff, logging engineer in Mis- 
soula. Members. of the faculty of the university 
school of forestry will be present. “The Present 
Standard of Our BPstimates,’”’ will be the subject 
of C. S. Webb; “Maps,” J. BE. Breen; “Methods 
of Bstimating,” F. K. Stewart; ‘Allowance for 
Defect,” Howard Drake; “Forms,” R. W. Billings ; 
“Volume Tables,” Philip Neff; “Training New Men 
as Cruisers,” R. J. Smith; “Bstimating Cedar 
Poles,” K. A. Klehm. 

The forest investigative committee is meeting 
in Missoula this week. Visitors include F. G. 
Miller, dean of the University of Idaho forestry 
school; S. N. Wychoff, of the blister rust control 
department, Spokane; J. C. Evenden, Coeur 
d'Alene, director of insect control work; District 
Weather Forecaster Sherier, of Denver, Colo., and 
representatives of the State University forest 
school, including Dean T. C. Spaulind, Door Skeels 
and J. H. Ranskill, the last three from Montana. 
Members of the committee are: District Forester 
Fred Morrell, R. H. Reidman and H. T. Bisboren. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 22.—Another lumber plant resumed activ- 
ity this week when the sawmill on the Samish Bay 
Logging Co. at Blanchard, idle for months, began 
cutting with a crew of eighty-five men. The com- 
pany has a four months’ run of logs in stock. It 
has logged in that district for years. 

Bellingham mills cut an unusual quantity in 
1926, turning out 406,270,000 feet of lumber, 332,- 
412,000 shingles and 44,847,000 lath. The Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills passed all its former rec- 
ords, producing 253,000,000 feet of lumber, 40,- 
700,000 lath and 152,000,000 shingles. The What- 
com Falls Mill Co. produced. 32,270,000 feet of 
lumber, 4,147,000 lath and 101,412,000 shingles. 
The Siemons Lumber Co. cut 73,000,000 shingles. 


‘The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. pro- 


duced 80,000,000 feet of lumber. The Morrison 
Mill Co. cut 41,000,000 feet of lumber. N. Jerns 
cut 6,000,000 shingles. 

Expansion of the pulp industry at Anacortes 
and Bellingham is planned for this year. On 
February 2 the stockholders of the San Juan Pulp 
Manufacturing Co. will consider an increase of 
capital stock from $300,000 to $400,000. The 
Fidalgo Pulp Manufacturing Co., Anacortes, is ex- 
panding to such an extent that Anacortes will have 
to enlarge its water supply. 

Cargo shipments this week totaled 2,500,000 feet. 
The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills shipped 2,000,- 
000 feet to the Atlantic coast, and the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co. filled an order for 500,000 
feet for China. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has made 
its final shipment of equipment from its dismantled 
Whatcom County camp, eight carloads passing 
through Bellingham this week. On the same day 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills shipped to 
Sekiu, the Clallam Bay terminus of its Olympic 
Peninsula Railroad, a locomotive and twelve log- 
ging trucks. 

Logged-off lands of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills are to be settled, Vice President J. J. 
Donovan told the Sedro-Woolley Chamber of Com- 
merce a few days ago. It has fenced in 1,200 
acres, burning over the best land and planting 
grass seed. Next spring, according to its plans, 
200 head of cattle will be pastured at a charge 
of $1.50 a head. About the same time 50 acres 
will be cleared and some comfortable houses built 
for sale, with the land, at a low price. 

Announcement was made this week by President 
Herman Hoff, of Hoff & Pinkey, that the firm had 
purchased a site for a retail yard in Bellingham, 
and is having plans drawn for a 2-story build- 
ing for storage and offices that will cost $25,000. 


Its capacity will be 1,000,000 feet of finish lum- 
ber. The company operates a camp and a saw- 
mill in Kulshan district. It is one of the pioneer 
lumber operators of Whatcom County, and has 
large timber holdings. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Jan, 22.—The consensus is that January trade 
although not what was expected, will show a 
considerable increase in wholesale lumber sales as 
compared with November and December. Whole- 
salers say retailers are getting away from hand- 
to-mouth buying more than has been the case in 
the last three months. Prices generally hold their 
own, while here and there advances have been 
noted. 

The month will show in excess of 100,000,000 
feet of lumber shipped from northern California 
and the Northwest into the Los Angeles harbor. 
Shipments are fairly prompt for this time of year 
and the docks are adequately supplied for all im- 
mediate needs. 

Retailers report a nice increase in business, 
building being resumed throughout southern Cali- 
fornia. Stocks are low and buying is conducted 
on a larger scale. Prices remain satisfactory with 
advances reported in some items. 

Hull Bros., of Santa Monica, are opening a yard 
at Fillmore. The new venture will be a general 
retail yard, their business at Santa Monica being 
devoted exclusively to sash and door work. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 22.—With improvement of market condi- 
tions, a number of shingle operations are plan- 
ning for resumption Feb. 1, including the Garner 
Shingle Co., New England Manufacturing Co., and 
Edwards Mill Co. The Garner mill, which special- 
izes on the highest quality clears, has been inac- 
tive for many months, Ed Sievers, manager, being 
unwilling to run the plant at a loss. The New 
England Manufacturing Co., under Harry Gary, 
makes dimensions and royals, and also specializes 
on New England clapboards. The operation has 
been closed for several weeks. The Pdwards mill 
is under the direction of A. C. Edwards, who has 
been absent in Washington, D. C., in the interest 
of a tariff on shingles. Everett shingle manufac- 
turers are interested in an effort to organize a co- 
Sperative selling organization, the move being fa- 
vorably regarded by those plants which do not 
maintain their own sales forces. The Clough- 
Hartley mill resumed operations this week. The 
lumber mills are running generally, with the excep- 
tion of the Parker Lumber & Box Co., at Black- 
man’s Point, which it is understood will remain 
closed until Feb. 15. 

Lumber carriers in port this week include: Wey- 
erhaeuser Pomona, 6,000,000 feet for Baltimore; 
Hegira, to load full cargo at Weyerhaeuser mill for 
Baltimore; Daisy Gray, loading at Oriental dock 
for California; Willfaro, 650,000 feet at Pier 3 for 
Atlantic seaboard; West Ison, loading at mill of 
Crown Lumber Co., Mukilteo, for the Orient; 
Cricket, for California; Glymont, for California ; 
Mahukona, for Honolulu. 

William R. Morris, of the Clark-Nickerson Lum- 
ber Co., has been elected vice president of the In- 
tercoastal Shippers’ Association. The president is 
Lewis B. Anderson, of Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., 
New York. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan. 22.—San Francisco’s carpenters’ strike is 
over, and building craftsmen of all kinds have re- 
turned to work. While details of the settlement 
were not make public by either the union officials 
or the Industrial Association, it is announced that 
the so called “American plan” of labor will con- 
tinue, and that materials will be furnished by retail 
lumbermen only to jobs which observe this plan 
of working. The permit system, which was one 
of the prime factors in the breaking of the strike, 
will continue in force indefinitely, although not 
as stringent as during the troubled year just 
passed. 

Violence has absolutely disappeared and build- 
ing, especially of residences, has shown a corre- 
sponding increase. The year-1927 is expected 
to set a new record for the city and surrounding 
communities, which were also affected by the trou- 
ble. 

Interesting compilations, made by the marine 
department of the Chamber of Commerce on lum- 
ber imports to San Francisco harbor during the 
last two years, show: Douglas fir imports in 
1926 were only 683,665,000 feet, a decrease of 66,- 
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175,000 feet compared with 1925. California red- 
wood imports in 1926 totaled 188,346,000, an 
increase of 44,516,000 feet over the 1925 total. 

Charter fixings for the last two weeks shows an 
obvious increase in exports during the month. 
Japan demand is still weak but Chinese demand, 
despite the political troubles, is fair. The prevail- 
ing rate to Japan is $9.50, while China calls for 
$10.50. Australia demand is fair, with the $13.50- 
$14 rate still in effect. Demand from the west 
coast of South America has shown a tendency to 
gain and African trade is fair. Intercoastal trade 
has barely managed to hold its own. 

Edward P. Ivory, sales manager Yosemite Lum- 
ber Co., returned yesterday from southern Califor- 
nia, and is now making preparations for a trip 
through middle West and eastern lumber centers. 

Mrs. Jessie Fraser, secretary California Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, has just returned from 
an extended vacation in Arizona. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Jan. 24.—There has been very little buying done 
recently, but it is reported that West Coast prices 
are showing a somewhat firmer tone. Retailers 
have been doing a little spring ordering, but not 
of large quantities so far. Northern spruce pro- 
ducers are busy with their logging operations and 
report a very good winter. Shingle prices have 
become firmer, but very few orders for XXX are 
being placed, as most dealers are pretty well 
stocked up. 

D. D. Rosenberry, general manager Pas Lumber 
Co., Pas, Man., passed through the city this week 
on his way to Minneapolis. 

W. K. Nichols, of the Eagle Lake Spruce Mills, 
Giscome, B. C., was a business visitor last week. 

Fred Sine and F. W. Hess, of the Revelstoke 
Sawmills Co. (Ltd.), Calgary, Alta., passed through 
the city this week on their way to Minneapolis. 

A. G. Molstad and A. S. Peterson, of the North 
Star Lumber Co., left last week for Florida. They 
expect to be gone for about six weeks. 

T. A. Sparks, accompanied by Parson Simpkin, 
left Winnipeg Jan. 20 to attend the Hoo-Hoo con- 
eatenation being held at Port Arthur, Ont. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 22.—Thé log inventories on Grays Harbor 
show a normal log supply on hand, practically no 


individual holders having a surplus. Prices for 
all species are firm, as follows: 

No. 3 No. 2 No. 1 
a ee $13.00 $19.00 $25.00 
I oo bbenek dese ae 12.00 19.00 30.00 
0 errs 10.00 14.00 mena 
EE cchck onan meee 8.00 17.00 33.00 


Shingle cedar, camp run, $14 to $16. 

About 80 percent of the logging camps have 
started up since the holiday season, but few are 
operating at more than 50 percent capacity. Some 
freezing weather, and the short days, are hamper- 
ing operations to some extent, and no large surplus 
of logs will be possible in the near future. Shingle 
mills are still closed down, with no intention to 
resume operations before Feb. 1. Practically all 
lumber and veneer mills are operating, and are well 
supplied with orders. They are optimistic for a 
good early summer business. 

Five mills on Grays Harbor cut about eight hun- 
dred million feet of lumber during 1926. Those 
that produced over one hundred million were Don- 
ovan Lumber Co., 180,352,900 feet at mills Nos. 1 
and 2; Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam, 
190,000,000 feet; Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle 
Co., 140,000,000 feet; Schafer Bros. mills, 140,- 
000,000 feet; Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 
125,000,000 feet. The total cut of Harbor mills 
was greater than in any other previous year. 

Three intercoastal freighters loaded here this 
week for the Atlantic seaboard, and the Ford 
steamer Oneida is expected today to load for the 
east coast of South America. Loading for the 
Orient are: The Bureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle 
Co., one; Port Dock, one. For Australia, Bay City 
Lumber Co., one; Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., 
one. For California, Wilson Bros., three; EB. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., one; Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle 
Co., one. 

The new mill of the Reed Cedar Co. started op- 
erations at Shelton Jan. 17. 

The inspectors of the Grays Harbor division of 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau held their 
annual banquet Saturday, Jan. 15. 8S. W. Alexan- 
der, manager Seattle bureau, and the local board 
of trustees were the guests of honor. 

E. W. Daniels, manager Harbor Plywood Co., 
was elected president of the Hoquiam Chamber of 
Commerce on Jan. 21. A. W. Callow, prominent 
harbor logger and lumberman, is vice president. 

Thos. W. Tebb, sales manager Pacific Lumber 
Agency, left today for a month’s trip among sales- 
men and sales connections throughout the middle 
West, with a fair sprinkling over the East, and 
Mr. Tebb will go to the Atlantic seaboard before 


his return. Mr. Tebb usually makes an annual trip 
of this nature. : 

Ralph D. Emerson, of the Aloha Lumber Co., will 
leave about Feb. 1 for an extended eastern trip, 
accompanied by Mrs. Emerson. They will go firgt 
to Detroit and motor from Detroit to New York, 

R. D. Merrill, of Seattle, accompanied by T, p, 
Merrill, of Duluth, Minn., are visitors in Seattle 


this week. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 22.—Demand has been fairly steady during 
the last week, and there is a strong tendency 
toward higher prices. Mill stocks are becoming 
more and more broken, and there is noticeable an 
increasing disinclination on the part of the mills 
to sell at current prices, as for some time returns 
have been highly unsatisfactory to the manufac. 
turer. A cold wave hit this section two days ago, 
The cold will improve the sleigh roads and algo 
lengthen their life. 

The J. Neils sawmill, at Libby, Mont., has re. 
sumed operations with two 9-hour shifts, six days 
a week. The company recently received a large 
order which will keep the plant operating full 
time for the next ninety days. 

Howard Culver, president Sandpoint Lumber & 
Pole Co., and Mrs. Culver left this week by motor 
to spend the rest of the winter in Los Angeles, 

Charles Akofer, of the Akofer Lumber (Co,, 
Valier, Mont., is spending a few days in Spokane 
with his friend, Frank McCarthy, president Spo- 
kane Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association. 

Walter Leuthold, president Deer Park Lumber 
Co., and Mrs. Leuthold will sail shortly for the 
Orient on the first lap of what is to be a four 
months’ trip around the world. 

I. N. Tate, assistant general manager Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., returned the first of the week 
from a month’s eastern business trip. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Jan. 22.—Lumber operations in the Alberni see- 
tion of Vancouver Island have increased consider- 
ably this year as a result of the increase in off- 
shore business done by the Alberni-Pacific Lumber 
Co., and the operations of the Great Central Saw- 
mills (Ltd.), a new concern. The Bainbridge 
Lumber Co., specializing in long timbers and silo 
material, plans expansion this year. Sixty million 
feet of lumber was shipped from the Alberni 
Canal in the last six months. 

The Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Chemainus, Vancouver Island, is erecting a new 
pony band mill. The mill will be completely mo- 
tor driven, with oil reduction gears for the slow- 
running machinery. Forms for the roofs of the 
company’s five new dry kilns have been removed, 
and the structures are nearly complete. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Jan. 24.—Lumber continues to move slowly on 
the Denver market. Cold weather last week did 
not favor building. Wholesalers here, however, 
state that inquiries are beginning to come in, 
mostly from country districts. Retail yard propri- 
etors in the smaller towns of the State say that the 
outlook for business is brighter than it has been 
for some time, due to last year’s good crops and 
a promise of another good crop this year. The 
outlook for a normal building year in Denver and 
other larger cities of the State is also good. Lum- 
bermen point out there will be a considerable 
amount of money spent for lumber this year in 
repair work. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 24.—New York retailers are still laboring 
under drawbacks due to most unfavorable weather. 
Traffic today was greatly impeded, especially for 
large trucks, and some yards made no effort to 
deliver any lumber. In the city proper, yards took 
care of their business in small items, but trucks 
of even medium-sized timbers were kept off the 
streets. Some of the leading wholesalers, however, 
reported that their inquiries were fifty percent 
over the total for the same period last year. Some 
of the wholesalers are delaying inquiries while 
they take up matters with the mills. There seems 
to be a decided move on the part of mills in the 
Inland Empire to increase prices. Several leading 
wholesalers said today that they had increased 
prices $1 on No. 3 common Idaho, and that un- 
questionably the price would be higher if deliv- 
eries could be made readily. Distributers of fir are 
keeping strictly to their lists, with harbor condi- 
tions becoming not the least bit worse and retailers 
all over the district making inquiries to an extent 
that indicates the coming: of favorable weather 
will find a very large movement. 

This week, the eyes of the lumbermen are turned 
upon Syracuse. The Lumbermen’s Special left to- 
night laden with retailers—and a fair sprinkling 
of wholesalers. There was not a vacant compart- 
ment in the long Pullman train. Most of those 
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aboard were representatives of the Long Island 
Dealers’ Association and the Building Material 
Men’s Association of Westchester County, both 
affiliates of the Northeastern. George Bahr, the 
Long Island secretary, was in charge of the train. 
A few Manhattan lumbermen were aboard. 

The annual meeting of officials of the Dykes 
Lumber Co. will be held Saturday afternoon at the 
office in Twenty-fourth Street. The meeting will 
pe followed by a dinner and ball at the Hotel 
McAlpin, to which all employees, their wives and 
sweethearts have been invited. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Kings 

& Queens Counties held another meeting last week 
at the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce and per- 
fected an organization which was launched several 
weeks ago. J. Saltzman, the secretary, has opened 
temporary offices at 626 Linden Boulevard, Brook- 
lyn. The object of the association is to protect 
members from fraudulent, dishonest and unworthy 
purchasers of building material and to bring about 
cobperation for the best interests of the industry 
at large. 

Ww. S. Nuremburg, New York manager of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., is just concluding a trip that 
took him down through the middle West to Texas, 
and back through the Virginias. Mr. Nuremburg 
expected to be present at the company’s booth in 
Syracuse at the Northeastern convention. Mr. 


turing Co. Mr. Mayo represented the firm in 
Florida. 

Hiram Blauvelt, vice president Comfort Coal- 
Lumber Co., Hackensack, N. J., sailed recently on 
the Duilio for a trip into the Mediterranean. At 
Naples he will join Col. BE. Alexander Powell, the 
well known writer on travels, for a visit to many 
little known islands, ports and bays of the Medi- 
terranean. Colonel Powell is writing a travel 
book on these regions, and the expedition is largely 
to gather material. Mr. Blauvelt is likewise a 
writer avocationally, and it is understood that he 
is in search of material also. They plan to take 
extensive motion pictures. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 25.—Retail lumber dealers of the Pitts- 
burgh district are very optimistic. A lot of plans 
are being figured. Wholesalers report that business 
has not yet recovered from the year-end dullness. 
Recent prolonged rainy weather is slowing up 
shipments from the West Virginia territory. In 
most cases, stocks are low at the retail yards and 
badly broken at the mills. Many weak spots are 
reported in California white and sugar pines and 
Idaho white and Pondosa pines, especially where 
surpluses prevail. Idaho white pine shows short- 
ages in some items of No. 1 common, and in one 

or two items of No. 2 





common. Fir, red cedar 
and redwood. show slight 











advances jin some items, 
owing to scarcities and 
the increased cost of logs. 
Southern pine remains 
rather weak. Roofers are 
offered as low today as at 
any time in the last few 
months. Some dealers 
report continued activity 
in some items of hard- 
woods, especially the low- 
er grades. Shortages 
prevail in some items of 
No. 2 common and better 
of all kinds of hardwoods, 
with consequent slight 
advances in price. 

James J. Munn, of the 
| Munn Lumber Co., has 








The old wooden railway coach in which Lincoln rode to Gettysburg to 
make his famous memorial address has been found in the yards of the 


Western Maryland Railway in Baltimore. 
Gettysburg and kept as a historie memorial. 


wooden bunk along one side. 


The Pennsylvania committee 
of the Lincoln Highway Association seeks to have the car taken to 


been in the Suburban 
General Hospital of Belle- 
vue for five weeks, suffer- 
ing from an abscess in an 
ear. His condition is 
showing improvement 


The car, a combination now. 
baggage and passenger coach, had a stove in the center and a rude E. H. 
In Lincoln’s time it was considered a 
very fine piece of equipment. 


Picket, of the 
Picket. & Volk Lumber 
Co., is spending this week 
visiting the mills in Vir- 





Nuremburg will also be in charge of exhibits at the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association convention 
and at the Progress Exposition in New Haven, 
Conn. 

Mrs. Ray Wiess passed through New York several 
days ago with her two daughters, who have just 
entered Wellesley College. Mr. Wiess was for- 
merly representative in New York of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., leaving a little more than a year ago 
to become the firm’s sales manager. 

Edward Hamilton, president New Jersey Lum- 
bermen’s Association, was in Washington last week 
on private business. 

Eben B, Smith, of the Eben B. Smith Lumber 
Co., is on a visit to roofer mills in Georgia. Mr. 
Smith motored to the Southland, taking his family 
with him. 

A. J. Phipps, of the A. J. Phipps Lumber Co., 
left recently to look over the firm’s new mill in 
Deland, Fla. Mr. Phipps expects to be gone about 
two months, and will spend some time at head- 
quarters in Pensacola. 

Miss N. T. Benoe, wholesaler, has entirely recov- 
ered from a recent illness. 

Dimer E. Dey, New York representative of the 
Duquesne Lumber Co., is on a visit to the mills in 
British Columbia, Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 
He stopped at the home office in Pittsburgh and 
expects to be gone about a month. 

The Long Island Packing Box Co. (Inc.), Brook- 
lyn, manufacturer of packing boxes, shook etc., is 
preparing to go into the general lumber business. 
Alexander McEwen, well known in local retail 
circles, will have charge of its yard. 

Jacob V. Smeaton, head of the S. M. Birch Lum- 
ber Co., Passaic, left recently with Mrs. Smeaton 
to visit a number of winter resorts in the South. 

W. B. DuBois, of the DuBois Mill Co., Van- 
couver, B. C., was recently in New York to visit 
principals of the Wemple Lumber Corporation, 
which represents his companies in eastern 
territory. 

C. Y. Mayo, jr., of Jacksonville, Fla., has re- 
cently become connected with the Gress Manufac- 


ginia. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 24.—Lumber prices have advanced slightly 
in Philadelphia, according to reports received from 
the leading wholesale concerns, and the demand 
is better than at any time this year. Shortly after 
the first of the month, quotations advanced frac- 
tionally, and demand has been sufficient to keep 
the prices above the quotations of last month. 

The Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Phila- 
delphia held an interesting dinner-meeting at the 
Hotel Adelphia, Wednesday evening, Jan. 19. Many 
important probems were discussed, and optimism 
was expressed by the assembled retailers. 


Col. Brown, district engineer, has issued a notice ° 


to the lumbermen in this territory that the Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal will be closed completely 
as a lock canal at midnight on Jan. 31. The canal 
will be provisionally opened to commercial traffic 
at sea level for a draft of ten feet on Feb. 15, sub- 
ject to the exigencies of the work, until March 1, 
when it will again be open to commercial use to 
the full extent permissible—a channel depth of 12 
feet at mean low water, and a width of 90 feet at 
bottom. 

Jacob L. Rumbarger, reputed to be the first 
manufacturer of quartered oak, celebrated his 
ninety-first birthday last Tuesday. 
his winter home with a son in this city. Mr. 
Rumbarger is the father of two widely known lum- 
bermen, Frank T. and John J. Rumbarger. 

E. Frank Pine, prominent lumber merchant, has 
been reélected president of the Blackwood (N. J.) 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Pine is working for 
a new boulevard from Philadelphia to Atlantic 
City, to run parallel with the White Horse Pike, 
and to be known as the Black Horse Boulevard. 
When completed, the road will open up twenty 
miles of virgin territory through the pine forests 
of South Jersey. 

Charles A. Addison, 34 South 17th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is now representing Frederick J. 
Bruce (Inc.), catering to the Philadelphia trade 
with through rail shipments. 
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{Hi ARDWOODS 


Allison’s policy is dif- 
ferent from other manu- 
facturers and it insures 
you better values. We 
manufacture only 4/4” 
lumber and put the full 
product of our logs into 
the lumber. 

Another advantage for 
buyers is our mixed car 
service in nine different 
hardwoods — 


White and Red Oak, Elm 

Beech, Red and Sap Gum 

Yellow Poplar, Sycamore 
and Cottonwood 


We also have a shortleaf Yellow 
Pine mill producing 75,000 feet daily. 
Order mixed cars hardwood and pine, | 


Allison Lumber Co. 


BELLAMY, ALA. 
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and SHORTLEAF 


Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
1" and 2" Yard Stock up to 20' long 


i 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


DAVIS BROS. 
LUMBER CO., Ltd. 








ANSLEY, LA. 


“, 4 




















He is making. 


Rae &Gpress Products 


y 


Longleaf Rift and Fiat 


FLOORING 


Shortieaf Finish 
Band Sawn Stock 


Boards Shiplap 
\ Dimension Roofers 


PINE PLUME LUMBER © 


MONTGOMERY ALA. 
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To Get 1927 
Flooring Sales 
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The value Dixie Brand Oak 
Flooring offers will help you in 
making 1927 flooring sales. For 
more than 20 years Dixie has 
been one of the country’s out- 
standing floorings. It gets the 
business for dealers. Graded, 
bundled and shipped under Oak 
Flooring Mfrs. Assn. rules. Good 
average lengths, even color, ac- 
curate milling. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. 


We can ship Oak Flooring | 
in mixed cars with Oak, Gum, 
Ash, Elm, Cottonwood and 
Cypress lumber. 


JEROME HARDWOOD 
LUMBER CO. 


JEROME, :-:. ARKANSAS 
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Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
.| B.A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yetiow Pine 


aad Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





Bede, Ach We Solicit 
a a Your Patronage 











FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 























Cummer Cypress Go. | 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBE 
Cypress Rough and adn 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City | 
eee ase 














HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan, 24.—Pine is hardly holding its own, and 
some items have weakened. Hardwoods are in 
better condition, there being a fairly good demand 
for all kinds of finish. Shingles have shown 
strength. Building in the Valley and Panhandle 
sections has had a tendency to steady the mar- 
ket. Yard buying is merely for filling in. 

A continuation of prosperity for the Rio Grande 
Valley section was predicted by W. Allen Wad- 
ley, vice president of the Spencer-Sauer Lumber 
Co., operators of five yards in the Valley. “I saw 
more ground broken than I have seen at this time 
of year for many years,” said Mr. Wadley. “There 
has been very little rain there for five weeks, and 
the farmers are taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to get ready for planting next month.” 
There has been continuous building activity in the 
Valley towns and cities for more than a year, Mr. 
Wadley said, but the farmers have done little 
building. If there is a good crop this year, it is 
believed there will be much repair and new build- 
ing done on the farms. 

A skating party was given Thursday night by 
the Kirby Lumber Co. for its employees. More 
than one hundred attended the party, which was 
given at the Polar Wave Ice Palace. The enter- 
tainment began with a hockey game between the 
Whites and Blues, two fast teams. It was fol- 
lowed by stunt skating by Ellen and Orrin Markus, 
nationally known skaters. Refreshments were 


served, 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 24.—Orders for southern pine have been 
coming in more rapidly during the last two weeks 
than at any time for the last three months, accord- 
ing to reports from mills all over the Texas- 
Louisiana pine belt. The outlook for January is 
the best it has been for several years. Business 
booked the last two weeks has been from buyers 
of all classes, and covers a wide range of items 
and buying territory. A few mills which had a 
surplus of certain items reduced prices in order 
to move these, but, on the whole, the price of pine 
remains where it has been for several weeks, and 
shows no indication of any recession. The majority 
of the manufacturers believe it will go higher, 
rather than lower, if it shows any change in the 
immediate future. Export demand is increasing 
also, and there is every indication of good prices 
for export material. 

The hardwood market shows no change from 
last week. The gums continue to lead in demand 
and prices, while oak is also showing improved 
demand. The hardwood outlook is considered 


bright. ; 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 25.—Snow in the North and rain in the 
South seem to be slowing up both shipments 
and orders. Wholesalers and mills state that de- 
mand is quieter than a few days ago, but do not 
attribute this to any change in market conditions 
but rather to the weather. The mills are disin- 
clined to book orders; they have, however, already 
booked a great amount of business in recent weeks. 
Inquiries are fairly numerous and the general 
opinion is that there will be considerably more 
buying as soon as the weather softens up a little. 
Prices are firmer than for many months. 

Railroad men state there will be an important 
rate hearing at Austin, Texas, Feb. 7, and say 
that the blanket rates on southern pine will be 
readjusted more to the advantage of the mills. At 
present some rates to southwestern consuming 
territory are very much out of line and rail- 
roads have felt keenly the loss of tonnage due to 
cessation of pine shipments to certain groups of 
stations. The complainants in the case are the 
Southern Pine Association and the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas. The combined influence of 
retailers and shippers affected is having great 
weight with the railroads and it appears that ad- 
justments will be made that will at least be a 
favorable compromise of whatever difference of 
views may be held by both parties. The adjust- 
ments of rates will favorably affect the whole 
southern pine producing section, it is stated, and 
result in a larger volume of shipments moving in 
the coming year. 

Weather conditions are not favorable to pro- 
duction of lumber in the South, there having been 
almost continuous rain the last week. Logging is 
difficult and hardwood mills are working on short 
log rations. No shortage of labor is reported, but 
open cars for timber loadings are scarce. 

Hardwood dealers report the market firm and 
prices unchanged. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Arkansas, Louisiana & Missouri Railway Co., held 
a few days ago at Monroe, La., DB. A. Frost, head 
of the Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), was named 
president. Other officers named are: G. S. Prest- 
ridge, C. W. Nelson and P. M. Atkins, vice presi- 





dents; Fred Hudson, jr., secretary-treasurer; FP 
W. Scott, assistant to the president; and Murray 
Hudson, attorney. 

The Shreveport Federation of Community Work 
which handles the finances of various local chari. 
ties, its budget being around $150,000 annually 
has elected E. A. Frost, head of the Frost Lum. 
ber Industries (Inc.), president for the ensuing 
year. S. G. Sample, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co. was elected a vice president. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


Jan. 24.—The Pecos mines of the American 
Metals Co., forty miles east of Santa Fe, use about 
300,000 feet of props a year, for which there ig 
ten years’ supply within three miles of the mine. 
A pole mill is operated on which the larger pieces 
are sawed, and a framing machine has been in- 
stalled for preparation of square sets. Dock- 
weiller Bros.’ mill is temporarily shut down, hay- 
ing supplied the initial demand of the mines for 
the 15-mile tramway from mine to mill, and for 


» the buildings of the plant, including housing for 


four hundred employees. Road facilities are ag 
yet inadequate for profitably trucking lumber from 
this sawmill to the Santa Fe railway for shipment. 

H. D. and O. N. DeSpain contemplate moving 
their mill from its present site, eight miles from 
the city, into Prescott. This will involve the pur- 
chase of a block of national forest timber, to be 
trucked four miles to the mill. The other DeSpain 
mill, at Walker, is the one established in 1921 
by Jasper H. Carmichael, who set an example 
in close utilization, for he made 2x4’s of any ma- 
terial that by trimming out defects would turn 
out sound lengths a foot long, these being split 
diagonally and sold for $60 a thousand as wedges 
in the mines. Most of the merchantable timber in 
the vicinity of Prescott is situated in small isolated 
tracts, the more accessible timber having been 
taken in the mining development of thirty to forty 
years ago. Little material is now wasted, since 
even the tops and branches are trucked to Prescott 
for fuel. 

J. C. Dolan, formerly with the Flagstaff Lumber 
Co., which was purchased by the Cady Lumber 
Corporation, is installing four carloads of machin- 
ery in a new box factory at Phoenix, Ariz. This 
plant, in addition to the Arizona Box Factory, is 
necessary to supply the boxes and crates required 
by Salt River Valley shippers for their “train- 
loads” of lettuce and cantaloupes and the growing 
production of citrous fruits. 

S. A. Horiban, manager, finds it necessary to 
curtail the operation of the mill of the McGaffey 
Co., at McGaffey, N. M., to three days a week on 
account of short water supply. It depends on a 
1,000-foot well, springs, and reservoirs for supply, 
and the latter will fill when the snow melts. 

Charles Proebstel recently gave luncheons to 
the Santa Fe, Kiwanis and Rotary clubs at the 
plant of the Santa Fe Builders’ Supply Co., af- 
fording the members a chance to see first hand how 
well this yard is equipped. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Jan, 24.—Yards are all busy with deliveries, as 
well as figuring estimates. Shipments have been 
coming through in fair shape this week. Contracts 
made this week show a slight reduction in retail 
prices, but not enough to affect the wholesale mar- 
kets. Manufacturers of trim report full order 
files and plenty of estimates being furnished the 
contractors and dealers. Southern pine manufac- 
turers have hardly recovered from the unusual 
weather of the last two weeks. For the first time 
in a number of years the mills were forced down 
on account of extreme cold. Wholesalers this week 
began making all the regular out of town trips, 
into producing as well as sales territories. Mar- 
ket conditions can be considered good as a whole. 
Pine prices are holding firm, and there have been 
some advances. Deliveries are made with a rea- 
sonable degree of promptness. Mills are able to 
supply almost any item in mixed cars, but not so 
eager to sell ahead. Sales are largely based on 
stocks in sight, or for ten days delivery. Hardwoods 
are moving rather slowly. Mills are willing to sell 
when price justifies. Stocks are heavy in most 
instances, and a better assortment than for the 
last year has been noted among hardwood manu- 
facturers. 

C. P. Hodges, of Monroeville, Ala., spent part 
of this week in Birmingham with a view to start- 
ing a yard here, or securing an interest in one. 

J. N. Allen, representative of the Edward Hines 
Yellow Pine Co., Lumberton, Miss., looked over 
the yard situation in Gadsden territory this week. 
He said all the indications point to a better year 
for that section. 

J. B. Kimball, secretary-treasurer Swift Hunter 
Lumber Co., manufacturer, Atmore, Ala., spent 
Friday in Birmingham with the trade. 

Raymond Terry, owner of the Terry Lumber Co., 
formerly of Tuscaloosa and now at Elba, Ala., re- 
cently spent two days in Birmingham. The new 
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plant and concentration yard at Elba and New 
Brocton will soon be ready to ship stock to the 
e. 
“ J. Brooks, for the last few years with Rey- 
nolds Bros. Lumber & Manufacturing Co., retailer, 
announces his connection with the Grayson Lum- 
er Co. 
. J. W. Gamble, formerly with the Lathrop Lum- 
per Co., as assistant to General Manager R. N. 
Childress, is now with the Reynolds Bros. Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. as sales manager. 

A. C. Schuyler, manager American Forest Prod- 
ucts Co., recently organized at Laurel, Miss., an- 
nounced today the removal of the business to 
Andalusia, Ala. 

From Selma comes the information of an acci- 
dent to L. A. Buzzard, of the Frost-Sibley Lumber 
Co., Lamison and Yellow Bluff, Ala. Mr. Buz- 
zard’s car turned over and injured him seriously. 
After several hours of waiting in the cold, a pass- 
ing motorist found him. Reports indicate he is 
resting fairly well. : 


WARREN, ARK. 


Jan. 24.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine this 
week has been slightly heavier than it was last 
week, though business is not as large as it was 
expected to be by this time. Prices have been 
firm. Orders have called for good amounts of shed 
stock, along with common yard items. Not much 
dimension is called for. Most orders from dealers 
are for mixed cars, though a few straight cars of 
common grades of flooring and yard items are be- 
ing sold. Only a few dealers are placing business 
for deferred shipment. Inquiries are being re- 
ceived from dealers in good volume. Most retail 
business is from smaller cities and towns. In- 
dustrial buying is of good volume, crating moving 
especially well. It had been expected that buy- 
ing of car material would be heavier. Produc- 
tion this week has been normal for, although 
weather has been bad, mills have kept a good 
supply of logs ahead. Shipments have been slight- 
ly heavier than new business, with both shipments 
and new business under production. Small mill 
production is still at a low point on account of 
wet woods and bad roads. 

The Leslie Lumber & Supply Co.’s third annual 
convention ended with a banquet at the Hotel 
Pines, Pine Bluff, Ark. It was followed by a 
theater party. The sessions began Jan. 21, with 
representatives from each branch office in attend- 
ance. The program included a building and loan 
school for employees. C. J. Mansfield, president, 
of Warren, and R. H. Rebsemen, of Little Rock, 
were speakers. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 24.—Although demand for pine was better 
last week than it was the first part of the month, 
the improvement was under expectations. The 
mills are optimistic as to the first part of the 
year. A number of large sales have been made 
recently by local mills. The export market has 
shown some gains. A number of large sales to the 
Island trade have been reported. The recent heavy 
rains and cold weather have affected production 
slightly. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Jan. 24.—Manufacturers and wholesalers report 
a slightly better tone in demand from the Hast and 
middle West. Requirements seem to trend to 
badly mixed cars of specified widths and lengths 
that are practically impossible for the average 
mill. Of course, mills able to furnish such speci- 
fications are getting a good volume. Such orders, 
too, tend to keep prices up to what the manufac- 
turers think they should be. However, the general 
run of orders for cypress, pine and hardwoods has 
been every bit as good as in the week previous, 
and inquiries have continued to come in steadily. 
Cypress prices have been by far the steadiest dur- 
ing the recent lull, and there has been no indica- 
tion from larger manufacturers that they would 
concede anything on their lists. Hardwood prices 
have recently stiffened considerably. Hardwood 
is none too plentiful, as many mills have not been 
operating for the last few months. For the time 
being there is no scarcity of stock, and it is prob- 
able that all requirements can be filled at a price. 
Poplar is plentiful and so is oak, but red and sap 
gum are none too plentiful. No. 1 common gum 
is the slowest moving grade, but can be used for 
moldings and trim. The inquiries for southern 
pine have dropped off slightly. There are some 
orders being placed for timbers and special cut- 
tings, but they call mostly for yard sizes. The 
railroads and other large industrial users do not 
seem to be overly interested. Shed and yard stocks 
are moving slowly, most business coming from 
this State. The Florida mills have not yet got 
prices down to a competitive basis in eastern and 
middlewestern territories, on account of their 
higher freight rates. Reports from Florida yards 
‘indicate that practically all have reduced their 
stocks, and are keeping them well balanced. While 


less than a normal volume is being done in Florida, 
conditions are gradually improving. There is 
plenty of construction going on that is properly 
financed. Labor conditions have improved, and 
wage scales have come down, along with the costs 
of materials. The number of winter visitors is as 
large as normal, or larger. 

T. E. Murrhee, of the Murrhee-Gay Lumber Co., 
New Smyrna, Fla., visited here during the week. 

W. L. Terrell, of the Terrell-Chiasson Lumber 
Co., is spending the week on the Florida east coast. 

J. M. Cheely, formerly connected with the Chas. 
R. McCormick Lumber Co., of New York and San 
Francisco, in California and Florida, is now man- 
aging the retail yard of the Miami River Lumber 
Co., at Miami. 

Harry Sheep, sales manager Daugherty-McKay 
Lumber Co., Valdosta, Ga., has been in southern 
Florida for several days. 

H. L. Gardner, vice president and general man- 
ager Selden Cypress Door Co., Palatka, Fla., was a 
business visitor to Jacksonville last week. 

The St. Cloud Lumber Co., St. Cloud, Fla., has 
just recently started business with the following 
officers: President, G. A. Reed, formerly of Brooks- 
ville, Ky., and secretary-treasurer, S. D. McDowell, 
formerly of Maysville, Ky. 

Announcement has been made of purchase by 
J. H. Hanbury and J. T. Kelley of the stock in 
the Indian Lumber Co., Kelsey City, Fla., formerly 
owned by E. T. Roux, who was president. This 
partnership has existed for about a year. The 
company has extensive timber rights. The mill, 
fully equipped, has a daily capacity of about fifty 
thousand feet. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 24.—Reports from manufacturers of pine 
are very encouraging. Inquiries have continued 
to increase, and have resulted in a general increase 
in orders. Bookings have, however, been exceeded 
by production, as practically all mills are now 
operating full time. Items on the building list are 
in good call. Finish is moving well. Shingles 
and lath have also shown an improvement. The 
market for timbers remains very firm, and Nos. 
1 and 2 dimension are selling well. The export 
situation remains very satisfactory. Locally build- 
ing demand is good, with prospects of an improve- 
ment as spring buying gets under way. Prices 
are low but firm. Manufacturers are no longer in 
a mood to make concessions, and there is every 
reason to expect a firming up in quotations during 
the next thirty days. Weather has been more 
or less unsatisfactory, but logging is not yet seri- 
ously hampered. 

W. J. Cobb, manager Long-Bell Lumber Co. mill 
at Lake Charles, has just announced that the first 
eargo of lumber to be moved from the new port 
here will be lifted from the Lake Charles docks on 
Jan. 27. The lumber has been sold to the E. D. 
Flynn Export Co., of Mobile, Ala., and amounts to 


126,000 feet. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 25.—There has been little improvement in 
demand for North Carolina Pine during the last 
week and thus far January has been a great dis- 
appointment to wholesalers and millmen, and 
many retail yards as well. Along certain lines, 
there has practically been a cessation in buying 
due partly to competition from West Coast prod- 
ucts and partly to a feeling of uncertainty as to 
the trend of future business. 

The mills have accumulated some stock during 
the week as better weather has prevailed but as 
yet the unsold surplus is not sufficient to cause 
uneasiness or to bring about lower prices. If the 
weather should continue open in the North, de- 
mand should become brisk during February. 

There has been very little demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better kiln dried during the last week. 
An occasional car has been sold but inquiries have 
been few and far between. Price holds steady 
and while the prediction is that demand will be 


‘better next month, some buyers forecast nothing 


much will be doing until March. fFour-quarter 
No. 2 and better stock widths band sawn, both 
rough and dressed, have been quiet except in 
12 inch. This width is in good demand and scarce. 
A little more good circular sawn stock in stock 
widths has been bought but wholesalers buy cau- 
tiously, for there has been no snap to demand. 
Four-quarter edge No. 3 and No. 3 stock widths 
have quieted down during the week. Inquiries for 
10- and 12-inch dressed have been coming in but 
orders are slow in developing. Five-quarter and 
thicker edge, also stock widths, have been quiet 
and mills are accumulating some of this stock. 
However, they believe this is good stock to hold a 
while and are not quoting lower prices. 

Sales of four-quarter edge No. 1 box kiln dried 
rough have been light. There is a disposition to 
buy more good air dried edge box because of lower 
price but this item is scarce, and likely will be 
until March. Four-quarter edge No. 2 box con- 
tinues in good demand with a number of mills 


Flooring That'll 
Win 1927 Sales 


Keen analysts of business say 
that competition in the building 
field in 1927 is going to be more 
severe than it has been for sev- 
eral years. To win 1927 flooring 
sales, you will value a flooring like 


HUDSON 
Oak Flooring 


The flooring has the quality, 
the value, the fair price that 
makes it a seller of the first rank. 
With it you can meet the stiffest 
competition and win your full 
share of the 1927 flooring sales. 


May we send samples and prices? 


Hudson Hardwood 


Flooring Company 
Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plants at 


Memphis, Tenn. Vicksburg, Miss. 


A lining accurately cut, ac- 
curately tongue-and-grooved, 
accurately end matched; 
packed in sealed cartons and 
identified by the trade mark 
“Brown's Supercedar Closet 
Lining.” And it costs no more 
than the ordinary cedar lining. 

Moth proof closets appeal to 
housewives. ey have now 
learned that such closets cost 
practically nothing additional 
if Supercedar is installed in 
ar of lath-and-plaster when 

uilding. 

The demand is here. Do 
you want samples, prices and 
circulars? Some desirable ex- 
clusive territory still open. 
Write us if interested. 


ROW, 
A ne & © 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR 
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C— MISSISSIPPI Co 


MISSISSIPPI 


YELLOW PINE 


Timbers—Lath 
Yard and Shed Stock 


HARDWOODS 


I . 

OAK ncluding cum 
BEECH POPLAR 
HICKORY 


GILCHRIST-FORDNEY CO. 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturers 








( a a 
LONGLEAF P ine 


HEAVY PITCH 


For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


Daily Capacity ‘TIMBERS, YARD 
400,000 Feet and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 
MILLS AT 











_ Point Howison TenMile Cedar Lake 


















All Stock is 
Grade Marked 
SPA 








Long Leaf 
Yellow Pi 

eliow rine 

All grades, 3"° and 4” Std. Mtch. 

e Grain, Heart and Sap Floor- 

ing; Shed Stock; 2x4—2x6" Di- 

mension all grades S48 to S&E 


0° to 24°; Timbers 
4x4" to 20x20” lengths 10° to 66’. 


Our Service Satisfies. 
WILLIAMS 












Peeled 


Yellow Pine Co. 
Modern Band Mill Piling 
at Wilco, Miss. 5” to7” tip 
Daily Capacity 10” to 16” butt 
100,000 Feet 20’ to 100’ long 


oversold and price much stronger. If demand con- 
tinues good during the next thirty days a further 
advance will be made. Four-quarter No. 1 stock 
box kiln dried has moved well. There is apt to be 
a much better demand for air dried stock box 
dressed and dressed and resawn during the next 
thirty days. Four-quarter No. 2 stock box con- 
tinues to move very slowly but will improve just 
as soon as No. 1 grade becomes hard to buy for 
quick shipment. fFour-quarter box bark strips 
dressed have been in good demand in small lots; 
and only a limited quantity is for sale at present. 

There has been a further slight improvement in 
demand for flooring, thin ceiling etc., in mixed 
cars, with few solid cars of either flooring or 
ceiling sold. Most purchases are to cover immedi- 
ate needs and thus far little thought of spring 
trade has developed. Prices remain about the 
same although a few mills hard pressed for funds 
quote rather low prices. Kiln dried roofers have 
been quiet and the same is true of air dried stock. 
Wholesalers are holding mills up on shipments 
whenever possible, for stock put in transit now is 
hard to dispose of. 


MACON, GA. 


Jan. 25.—Roofer mills throughout this territory 
still work short time because of the dullness of this 
market. There were more inquiries this week, how- 
ever, than at any time since the holidays, and there 
is optimism in the trade. Prices continue at $18.50 
and $19.50, with buyers trying to buy below those 
figures. 

The longleaf pine market is active. The re- 
ports from southwest Georgia and southeastern 
Alabama show that the longleaf mills run at 
eapacity, with stocks taken as rapidly as they 
come into sight. Railroads are especially anxious 
to get dimensions to carry out extensive improve- 


ments. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan. 24.—Volume of southern pine inquiry and 
prices continue practically unchanged. Ideal 
weather has failed to increase production much, 
as most small and medium sized mills are still 
suffering from the extremely cold and rainy 
weather of the preceding week. Some of the 
smaller mills have closed down, and others ex- 
pect to do likewise, as quite a few of the operators 
do more or less farming during the summer. 
When the market is good, these small mills usually 
operate until late spring, but when it is not so 
good, they turn to farming earlier in the season. 

Hardwood orders will hardly equal production 
in this section, though production is very low 
on account of recent bad weather. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 24.—The week's market trend seems to have 
been in the right direction, though it is not as 
strongly marked as had been hoped. Further gains 
in southern pine bookings were reported, and some 
of the cypress folks noted some improvement of 
the call. The southern hardwoods apparently 
held their own. No featurable shifts of quotations 
were reported either way. Inquiry has been rather 
brisk. January should make a reasonably good 
sales showing, but it now appears that the month’s 
volume will fall short of expectations, based on 
the buying improvement registered during the first 
half. 

Statistics credited to the Gulfport (Miss.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce and covering the exports through 
that port for the calendar year 1926, place the 
total export lumber movement ex Gulfport for that 
year at 115,301,000 feet, valued at $5,191,285. 
Other forest products clearances included 1,111,- 
020 staves valued at $114,482; 353,370 sets head- 
ings valued at $34,036; creosoted piling, timber 
and lumber valued at $60,552; resin valued at 
$26,607 and logs valued at $1,444. The grand 
total of the forest products movement through 
Gulfport thus reaches $5,728,426 of the $6,161,- 
075, which is set down as the total value of all 
Gulfport’s exports for 1926. 

A new retail lumber and building material con- 
cern is reported at Bastrop, La., with Terzia 
Bros., of the Parlor City Lumber Co., at Monroe, 
principal owners, and several Bastrop business 
men associated as stockholders. Construction of 
the sheds and other buildings is under way, the 
plant site occupying a space of 163x300 feet. 

The sale announced last week from St. Louis, 
of the Louisiana Pulp & Paper Co.’s plant and 
timber holdings at and near Bastrop, La., will 
be followed by further expansion of plant capacity, 
according to the quoted opinion of R. J. Cullen, 
vice president and general manager of the com- 
pany. St. Louis dispatches named New York bank- 
ers as the purchasers, but the understanding at 
Monroe is that the property will be transferred to 
the Southern International Paper Co., a subsidiary 
of the International Paper Co., which owns the 


other paper and pulp mill at Bastrop. The Louigj. 
ana Pulp & Paper Co. was organized about three 
years ago, began the operation of its plant a year 
later, and has increased its output repeatedly 
since, present daily capacity being 175 tons. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Jan. 24.—Local manufacturers and wholesalers 
of southern pine report slight improvement in mar. 
ket conditions the last week. Orders were booked 
in excess of production, and shipments were wel] 
up to bookings. Timber business is still strong, 
heavy inquiries being received from the Bast, 
Railroads are buying quite a little car siding, 
decking etc. Prices remain firm. Southern yards 
are placing considerable orders. Stocks at the 
mills are low, but well assorted. All buying ig 
for immediate shipment. The yards north of the 
Ohio River are buying very little, as weather 
in that territory is very bad. The export market 
is no better. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 25.—Sales managers are looking for some 
business to be placed this week by Southwestern 
lumbermen who come here to attend their annual 
convention. Cold and wintry weather prevalent 
over the middle West last week cut down demand 
to some extent, but there was a good volume of 
orders from the southern States, and some in- 
quiry from the East. Sales managers of the big 
southern pine mills also reported a good inquiry 
for export to the Latin-American countries, One 
order approximating 4,000,000 feet came from 
Cuba. There is a good volume of line-yard buy- 
ing, but it is not so heavy as it was earlier in the 
month. West Coast orders are somewhat behind 
southern pine. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 25.—The Milwaukee lumber market is open- 
ing up in a satisfactory way. Volume has been 
much higher than it was a year ago for the same 
month. Retailers are in the market with good 
orders to fill in their stocks. Practically all re- 
tailers reported low stocks after their inventories 
were taken. Early takings have given a tone of 
optimism to the local market. Building permits 
are running heavier this year than they did a year 
ago. Industrial plants are taking lumber in good 
lots, including form material. Local car shops are 
working on a new building program and are also 
repairing rolling stock. Furniture plants are 
coming into the market, but their takings consist 
largely of southern woods, although they are buy- 
ing some birch and a good amount of basswood 
in the North, the latter having firmed as a result 
of the recent strong demand for it. Prices on 
West Coast lumber are firming up with an in- 
creased demand. Milwaukee operators believe that 
rock bottom prices have been reached on the West 
Coast items, and that higher quotations can be 
looked for. Northern hardwood is also showing 
additional strength, and some local men believe 
it will go considerably higher, due to floods in 
the South having forced mills there to close. 

The first carload of logs for the new Clubine 
sawmill has arrived at Ashland, Wis., and this 
new industry at Ashland will shortly be working 


full time. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 24.—Further improvement in inquiry for 
northern pine was experienced during the last ten 
days. Considerable orders were booked for first 
half of February delivery. Quotations are being 
firmly maintained throughout the northern pine 
list. Inquiry for box lumber was reported to be 
surprisingly active for the season. Middle West 
box factories have been coming into the market 
freely, and prices of lower grades are well main- 
tained. Opening inquiry for lath has been coming 
in during the last few days. . 

Jobbers handling western products on this mar- 
ket noted substantial inquiry for timbers required 
for use in docks extensions planned at Duluth and 
Superior. Contractors desired to make sure of 
their ability to obtain deliveries of those materials 
when required this spring to carry through two 
docks projects. 

Sawmill men at Duluth, Cloquet, Virginia, In- 
ternational Falls and Grand Rapids, Minn., are 
of the opinion that supplies of saw logs will show 
curtailment this winter. Supplies being received 
at Duluth, Cloquet and Virginia by rail are en- 
abling plants to maintain normal operations, and 
it is thought that reserve stocks will be cleaned 
up next summer. Woods operators are working 
with feverish haste to augment their production 
of pulpwood. It is now being taken for granted 
that outputs will fall far short of estimates. A 
prominent Duluth woods operator disposed of 4& 
round lot of pulpwood at a premium over the $12 
a cord price. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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American Imports into Spain 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—Charles H. Cun- 
pingham, commercial attaché at Madrid, cables the 
Department of Commerce that Spain’s prospect of 
doing a good lumber import business during 1927 


is quite as favorable as for any recent year. Lum- 
ber imports into Spain held up well in 1926 in 
comparison with those into other European con- 
suming markets, especially as to the proportion of 
American lumber taken. 

For the first nine months last year imports of 
common construction timber and lumber over 3 
inches thick totaled 98,000,000 pesetas value, 
the United States supplying 5,500,000 pesetas and 
Sweden 11,500,000 pesetas worth. Of lumber 1% 
to 3 inches thick the United States supplied 2,- 
000,000, Sweden 10,000,000 and Italy 4,000,000 
pesetas worth. In sizes under 14% inches the United 
States furnished 2,500,000; Sweden, 80,000,000 ; 
Italy, 3,500,000, and France, 5,500,000 pesetas 
worth. 

The total value of stave imports for the nine 
months ‘was 9,000,000 pesetas, the United States 
furnishing 5,300,000 and Italy 3,500,000 pesetas 
worth. The value of the peseta for the period was 
approximately 15 cents. 


Wood Species Exported by Finland 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—With the object 
of studying the American market for Finland’s 
sawmill products, Judge Jacob de Julin, president 
of the Finnish Lumber Manufacturers’ American 
Export Association, Helsingfors, recently visited 
the United States. During the last few years the 
Finnish exporters have built up a steady demand 
on the Atlantic coast for their pine and spruce, 
and about a year ago the Finnish association was 
organized for the exclusive purpose of exploiting 
the American market. 

Finland is one of the largest lumber producers 
in Europe, exporting annually about 2,000,000,000 
feet of pine and spruce. Heretofore the chief mar- 
kets have been western Europe, but due to in- 
creased competition from central and eastern Eu- 
ropean producers, Finnish exporters have branched 
out into other fields. About 80 percent of the ex- 
porters, which includes nearly all important Fin- 
nish sawmills, are strongly organized into an ex- 
port association which regulates prices and produc- 
tion, and standardizes contract forms. The Finns 
do not engage in cut-throat competition in the 
export trade. 

The pine exported by Finland resembles the 
Pondosa or Norway pines of the United States, 
and the spruce is about the same as red spruce 
which grows in the eastern part of America. Both 
species are close grained and characterized by 
small, tight knots. The percentage of clear lum- 
ber is negligible, and usually no effort is made to 
separate the clear lumber from the other grades. 
These two species are classed as general utility 
woods. The trees usually are small with an av- 
erage top diameter of 8 inches. Stumpage values 
are considerably higher than those ruling in Amer- 
ica covering similar species, and labor is cheaper. 

Close utilization has been practiced for years in 
Finnish standard sawmills, which are operated in 
connection with pulp and paper mills, wood chem- 
ical plants, box factories ete. All standard mills 
operate the northern European type of gang saw, 
permitting the cutting of round logs without previ- 
ous slabbing, thereby reducing saw kerf and avoid- 
ing miscuts. The cut is smooth, and for this 
reason Finnish construction lumber is never 
dressed one side and one edge in order to insure 
uniformity of sizes. This saving alone amounts 
to about 2/32-inch on each inch board cut. All 
lumber is carefully seasoned, and usually air dried, 
although some mills operate kilns. 

Finnish sawmills grade mark their export stocks, 
otherwise the material is considered as sub-stand- 
ard, and would command $5 to $7 less a thousand 
feet. Accuracy of manufacture is a characteristic 
quality of standard Finnish lumber, no variation 
from the stipulated thickness or width being. per- 
mitted by the grading rules. The sizes on which 
the lumber is sold refer to dry stock, so mills 
must cut their lumber with a certain excess in 
width and thickness to provide for shrinkage. 

The principal difficulty confronting the Finnish 
exporters is that of dimension. The timber in 
Finland is small, and only a small percentage of 
widths in excess of 10 inches may be counted on. 
For practical purposes it may be said that 11 
inches is the maximum width. Furthermore, 
American specifications call for longer lengths than 
used in the European markets. There is also the 
problem of finding a market for short lengths 6 to 
7 and 8 feet, which in Europe are made part of 











any standard contract. If the Finnish exporters 
should not be able to market these short lengths 
in America they will be seriously handicapped. 
The question of odd lengths also must be consid- 
ered, the practice in Finland being to cut lumber 
to odd and even feet. If the American market 
should take any large quantities of even lengths 
the other markets may not be well served by the 
Finnish exporters because the odd lengths would 
remain unsold. The question of odd widths is not 
so serious, because 8- and 10-inch widths, so much 
in demand in America, are often hard to sell in 
most other markets, where the preference is for 
7- and 9-inch widths. 

The plans of the Finnish exporters are slowly 
but carefully developed. Only a few million feet 
a year is sent to America and careful check is 
made regarding the uses to which these species are 
best suited. Although the Finnish exporters do not 
expect to realize any large profits during the first 
few years, they hope through systematic exploita- 
tion to export annually 75,000,000 or 100,000,000 
feet to the American market when the trade is 
fully developed. 


Sales of Belgian Government Timber 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—Recent sales of 
Belgian Government owned forests have been con- 
cluded at prices higher than those current a year 
ago, according to a report from D. McK. Key, 
American vice consul at Antwerp. It is estimated 
that prices have advanced from 30 to 40 percent 
and as a consequence the mills have been compelled 
to increase the price of sawn lumber. Oak more 
than any other wood has increased in its price 
levels. 


@aeGBBEaBaEBaaaE 
Italian Wood Imports 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—According to 


official figures, Italy in the first nine months of 
last year imported 1,405,902 tons of hardwood 
and softwood construction lumber and timber, 
including also logs and hewn timber. The increase 
over 1925 was 96,512 tons. The value for the 
1926 period was approximately $26,450,000, a 
gain of $4,000,000 over 1925. 


Dutch Imports of American Woods 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—Business in Amer- 
ican lumber in the Netherlands was less favorable 
during 1926 than the year before, due in part 
to ocean freight rates, which during the fall ad- 
vanced from $10 to $17.50 a thousand feet for 
lumber from Gulf ports to Rotterdam, says Philip 
E. McKenney, assistant commercial attaché at 
The Hague. In consequence of the freight rates 
competition became increasingly difficult against 
lower-priced European lumber. 

Since the termination of the English coal dif- 
ficulty freight rates have declined only slightly 
and sales have been slow in anticipation of further 
reduction. If this factor is readjusted in the near 
future increased sales of American lumber are ex- 
pected during the next few months. 

Prospects are also brighter for the coming year 
because a larger demand is expected for American 
pitch pine to be used for relining Rhine boats 
and building hot houses, and for Douglas fir, 
which has found favor with the Rotterdam port 
authorities for public building and port construc- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the Rhine 
boats were so busily engaged during the coal 
stoppage that they were unable to stop for re- 
pairs, and many of them must undergo repairs 
and relining in the spring. 

The Dutch trade statistics do not segregate the 
imports of pitch pine and Douglas fir but give 
them together under the classification ‘“Ameri- 
kaansche grenen” (American pine). The imports 
of “American pine” during the first eleven months 
of 1926 totaled 20,733,000 feet of squared pine, 
against 25,925,000 feet for the same period of 
1925, and 5,519,000 feet of sawn pine, against 
4,134,000 feet in 1925. Importation of American 
oak, which is next in importance, amounted to 
5,153,000 feet of sawn oak, compared with 6,- 
414,000 feet in 1925. 

While imports of American sawn oak decreased, 
imports from Germany and Poland increased from 
2,853,000 feet and 1,131,000 feet to 3,460,000 feet 
and 2,671,000 feet, respectively, during the same 
11-month period. 

The trade in oak and better quality lumber has 
been rather favorable during the last few months. 
Some merchants are complaining, but in general 
this trade can be considered satisfactory because 
orders have been received not only from the furni- 
ture factories but also from the shipyards. 
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Buy Wisely—Buy 
Hodge-Hunt 


BRAND 


CEDAR CLOSET LINING 
OAK FLOORING 

GUM FLOORING 

BEECH FLOORING 

RED and WHITE OAK TRIM 
RED GUM TRIM 

SAP GUM TRIM 





YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


OF ALL GRADES 
Mixed or Straight Carloads. 


Hodge-Hunt Lumber Co., Inc. 


HODGE, 
LA. 


Try our service. 
We can please 
you. 
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Lutcher €& Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress« Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 
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Manufacturers 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
’ Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 


HANDY BOOKS For LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Place Your Orders Now 
for Mixed Carloads 


Redwood 


Siding, Finish, Frames, 
Doors, Mouldings, Lattice, 
Millwork, Garage Doors 


We can also include 


Douglas Fir Doors. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 


8 pede, CHICAGO pecstere sr 


Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 








Manufacturers 
Moulding, Casing, Base 


Get in touch with people having the 
time, knowledge and connections nec- 
essary for the satisfactory handling of 
this class of lumber products— 


If it is Mouldings, Casing, Base, 
Factory Specials or Shorts, We Sell ’em. 


Joun A. SPENCER LUMBER Co. 
Suite 800, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











WALNUT SQUARES 


AND DIMENSION 


For table legs, chairs, dressers and other fur- 
niture. Clear four sides andtwoends. Cut 
to exact size, steamed and ends paraffined. 


GRAM LUMBER CO. 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Wabash 8117-8118 








WesternWoodProductsCo. 


Formerly OSGOOD-SIMONSON LUMBER CO. 
Specialists in Western and Northern 
FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 








Phone, SUPERIOR 3531 Tribune Tower, CHICAGO 





oupon Books 


SAVE 


Labor and Money 


Our facilities enable 
us to give exceptions 
ally prompt service 


POR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
WRITE T6 


SOUTHERN COUPON CO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


; 








Cc. W. Pendell, of C. W. Pendell & Co., made a 
business trip to Milwaukee, Wis., this week. 


George M. Coale, of the Coale-Fraser Lumber 
Co., spent several days in the East this week on 
business. 


A. C. Long, sales manager of the Bogalusa Paper 
Co., Bogalusa, La., made a business trip to Chi- 
cago last week. 


W. W. Powell, of the W. W. Powell Co. (Ltd.), 
manufacturer of Idaho white pine of Nelson, B. C., 
was in Chicago Jan. 25 en route East on a business 
trip. 

M. Wilke, of Wilke & Rehn, retailers of Beecher, 
Tll., when in Chicago Wednesday stated that pros- 
pects are bright for a good volume of business 
this year. 


R. S. Davis, traffic manager of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., spent Monday in 
Chicago conferring with C. W. Lawrance, manager 
of the local office. 


T. O. Metcalfe, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie 
Co., left Jan. 24 to spend several days in the 
South. E. M. Lockridge, of the same company, is 
in the East on a business trip. 


A. H. Ruth, manager of the Chicago office of 
the George W. Jones Lumber Co., spent several 
days in Appleton, Wis., this week attending the 
annual meeting of the company. 


J. N. Woollett, president of the Aberdeen Lum- 
ber Co., left about ten days ago for a two months’ 
vacation tour in Europe and the Mediterranean, 
and arrived in England this week. 


E. P. Connor, vice president of the Ozark-Badger 
Lumber Co., Wilmar, Ark., stopped over in Chi- 
cago Jan. 26 on his return to the mill following 
several weeks’ visit to Madison, Wis., headquar- 
ters. 


H. H. Corwin, manager of the Corwin Lumber 
Co., Jackson, Mich., made a business trip to Chi- 
eago Jan. 24, and while here visited the office 
of James S. Kemper, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co. 


Charles Jacob, president of the John Bader Lum- 
ber-Co., left Monday for a six weeks’ vacation to 
South America. He plans to be in Miami, Fla., 
March 1, where he will spend a couple of weeks 
before returning to Chicago. 


H. O. Geary, of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., 
Pinedale, Calif.. was in Chicago this week en 
route to New York to open an office, where he 
will remain temporarily in charge until a perman- 
ent sales representative is appointed. 


F. C. Broadway, traffic manager of the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Chi- 
cago Jan. 25 conferring with local railroad offi- 
cials and also with F. R. Linroth, manager of the 
Chicago office of the Exchange company. 


Charles Labbe, of the Bauman-Labbe Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago this week 
and also spent a day in Milwaukee, Wis., with 
Harvey S. Hayden, jr., manager of the hardwood 
department of the Cook & Yates Lumber Co. 


Among Chicago visitors this week were James 
R. Andrews, of Escanaba, Mich.; H. W. Krueger, 
secretary and manager of the Shawano Lumber 
Co., Shawano, Wis., and H. W. Maffett, of the 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 


J. H. Shook, of Shook Bros., returned this week 
from a business trip to Kansas City, Mo., on which 
he was accompanied by his wife. Mr. Shook visited 
several of the southern pine offices and stated that 
many mills had good order files of mixed cars. 


Earl W. Kidd, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Owen Box & Crating Co., Owen, Wis., 
was in Chicago this week looking after business 
for his company. He reported a good volume of 
box business but prices rather unsatisfactory. 


J. Donner, sales manager for S. H. Bolinger & 
Co., southern pine manufacturer, is on an extended 
visit to the head office at Shreveport, La., and the 
company’s mills in the South. He expects to 
return to Chicago about the first of the month. 


The Wells Hardwood Co., of Laurel, Miss., and 
of Troy, Ala., recently has opened an additional 
sales office at Louisville, Ky., in charge of S. W. 
Jones. This company does a general hardwood 
wholesale business and specializes in southern 
poplar. 

Leonard Wilson, of Moss, Blais & Wilson, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., when in Chicago Tuesday re- 
ported a pretty good demand for lath. He further 
stated that the output of northern lath will be less 
than normal this year due to adverse logging con- 
ditions. 


D. D. Rosenberry, manager of The Pas Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), The Pas, Man., spruce manufacturer 
was in Chicago Jan. 22 surveying conditions in 
local territory. He reported a pretty good volume 
in at and was optimistic regarding the outlook 
for 1927. 


H. von Maltitz, director of Handelmaatschappy 
Cuba, of The Hague, Holland, large producer of 
plywood, was in Chicago this week arranging for 
the estabishment of an office and warehouse for his 
company, for the distribution of plywood products 
in this territory. 


The Gregertsen Bros. Co., cypress specialist, re- 
ports that its plant at Cairo, Ill., was closed down 
most of this week due to several days’ continuous, 
heavy rain, followed by sleet, which resulted in g 
breakdown of the electric feed wires supplying 
the Gregertsen plant with power. 


J. A. Gillespie, manager of the northern office 
of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., made a business 
trip to Detroit; Mich., this week. The local head- 
quarters is now in Suite 1966 Conway Building, 
where more space is available to handle the large 
volume of business transacted by the company in 
the northern territory. 


E. J. Frum, general manager of the Eagle Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., retailer of Jackson, Miss., was 
in Chicago Wednesday on his way South after 
attending the annual meeting of the company at 
Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Frum reported a good 
turnover in 1926, and stated that the volume so 
far this year has been satisfactory. 


Willis Dye, of Thomas J. Dye & Sons, Kokomo, 
Ind., was in Chicago several days last week call- 
ing on his friends in the trade and looking over 
the business situation. During his stay he visited 
the Furniture Mart, to get a line on the probable 
requirements of furniture manufacturers for red 
cedar and other products which his firm handles. 


Typical of the negro of the old South and his 
ingrained fear of ‘“Ha’nts’’ is the attractive picture 
that graces the 1927 calendars that are being sent 
out by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, 
Fla., and North Portland, Ore. These calendars 
will be sent free to anyone addressing requests 
for them to the office of the company at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


King W. Bridges, assistant general sales man- 
ager of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, 
Miss., spent a couple of days in Chicago last week 
conferring with the Charles L. Baxter Lumber 
Co., representative in local territory. Prior to 
visiting Chicago Mr. Bridges had made a trip 
through Ohio and Michigan and reported business 
rather slow. 


A. H. Goettel, sales manager of the John M. 
Richards Co., wholesaler of Spokane, Wash., 
passed through Chicago Jan. 25 on hijs return to 
headquarters following a three weeks’ business 
trip to the New BPngland States. From Mr. Goet- 
tel’s observation, stocks on hand were sufficient to 
last sixty days, after which he felt that there 
would be considerable impetus to the demand for 
lumber. 


W. M. Cady, of Pasadena, Calif., accompanied 
by his wife and daughter, was in Chicago for a day 
the latter part of last week, en route to New York, 
where he expected to spend several days looking 
after important business matters. Mr. Cady re- 
cently retired from the presidency of the Cady 
Lumber Corporation, of McNary, Ariz., although 
he still remains on the board of directors of that 
organization. 


Russell G. Simmons, who for several years has 
been connected with the inspection service of E. L. 
Bruce Co., with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., 
has joined the sales force of that company’s Chi- 
cago office. Mr, Simmons has established his resi- 
dence in South Bend, Ind., from which point he 
will cover Indiana and southwestern Michigan, 
calling on the retail lumber dealers as well as the 
industrial hardwood users. Mr. Simmons is a 
practical hardwood man and has spent much time 
in the Bruce mills. 


J. F. Wigginton, president of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., New Orleans, La., was in Chicago 
Jan. 22 to 24 conferring with L. E. Hooper, jr., 
manager of the Chicago office, on Louisiana pure 
swamp tupelo trim, which is meeting with favor 
among the local trade. Mr. Wigginton is very 
much encouraged over the outlook for retail yard 
trade in Ohio industrial centers where he visited 
before coming to Chicago. From here he went to 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., and expected to 
return to New Orleans the first of the month. 


John Mantell, president of the Mantell Parquet 
Floor Co., wholesale distributer at 26 Court Street, 
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Brooklyn, N. Y., left New York City last week for 
an extensive trip to the South, to visit the various 
mills with whom his company is dealing. Mr. 
Mantell expected to visit Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Johnson City, Nashville and Memphis, 
Tenn., Little Rock, Warren, Pine Bluff and Jerome, 
Ark., Shreveport, Monroe and New Orleans, La. 
From New Orleans he expects to go to Florida 
and on his return trip will visit Chicago, Cleve- 
Jand, Cincinnati and Buffalo. 


A. K. Ames, a large timber owner of Machias, 
Me., was a recent visitor to Chicago, spending two 
or three days here conferring with officials of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association and others 
on matters connected with the hardwood industry in 
Maine. Mr. Ames is a brother of E. G. Ames, of 
Seattle, Wash., a pioneer lumberman of the West 
Coast. Mr. Ames brought with him to Chicago a 
number of samples of wood cut from trees on his 
holdings in Maine, that have been colored through 
a process invented in Germany, by which dyes of 
various colors are inserted into the tree in the 
spring when the sap is running and when the tree 
afterwards is cut it produces lumber of beautiful 
and variegated colors. 


James W. Ball, sales agent Chicago territory for 
the Gulf Red Cypress Co., of Savannah, Ga., re- 
turned last week from an extended trip to the 
company’s operations in South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida. He reports that the mills have fair 
order files, and the volume of inquiries being re- 
ceived indicate a good turnover for early spring 
building requirements. The immediate demand is 
coming largely from industrial centers. Mr. Ball 
further states that the mills have a splendid as- 
sortment in dry stocks and are in an excellent 
position to handle large and small orders promptly. 
A number of the mills which had been down for 
annual repairs have now resumed operations, and 
generally manufacturers of red cypress in the 
Southeast are optimistic over the 1927 outlook. 


Milton V. Johns, sales manager of the Redwood 
Sales Co., returned Jan. 24 from an extended busi- 
ness trip, during which he attended the annual 
conventions of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, held at Indianapolis, and the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, held at Co- 
lumbus. The Redwood Sales Co., which is owned 
and controlled by the Albion Lumber Co., E. J. 
Dodge Co., Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co., Hobbs, 
Wall & Co., Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co., Little 
River Redwood Co., and the Northwestern Redwood 
Co., opened an office early this month in suite 1203, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, in charge of 
Mr. Johns who states that since that time there 
has been a fair volume of business transacted. 
Mr. Johns further stated that the purpose of open- 
ing the Chicago office is to give greater service to 
redwood consumers, and provide closer codperation 
with selling connections. 


To Handle Western Woods 


Announcement has been made by the Charles 
L. Baxter Lumber Co. that, effective Feb. 1, it 
will discontinue the sale of fir and devote its 
attention to southern and hardwood flooring. 
Theodore W. Lehmann, who for the last four years 

has been in charge of the 
fir department of the 
Baxter company, will 
sever his connection on 
Feb. 1 with the Charles 
L. Baxter Lumber Co. 
;and engage in business 
under his own name in 
Suite 1211, Chamber of 
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T. W. LEHMANN, 
Chicago ; 


Who Will Engage in Bus- 
iness Under Own Name 





Commerce Building, 133 
West Washington Street, 
Chicago. In this new un- 
dertaking Mr. Lehmann 
has the good will and 
former fir connections of 
the Baxter concern. 

Mr. Lehmann has been 
ealling on the local 
trade regularly for eleven years, and has a wide 
acquaintance among the buyers and consumers of 
lumber—including both retail and industrial trade 
—in the Chicago district. He is also well known 
among the manufacturers and wholesalers of 
Pacific coast products. Mr. Lehmann plans to 
handle Inland Empire woods in addition to 
Pacific coast products, and has ithe exclusive sale 
for several prominent: manufacturers. 





Twenty Years in Redwood Business 


About the middle of this month a change oc- 
curred in the Chicago office of the Union Lumber 
Co., Harold P. Plummer taking over the position 
of manager of the local headquarters, as announced 
on page 97 of the Jan. 15 issue of the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The new incumbent has spent prac- 
tically all his life in the redwood business, having 
started in 1907 in the operating department of the 
Union Lumber Co.’s plant at Fort Bragg, Calif., 
and learning the manufacturing end from the bot- 
tom up. Later Mr. Plum- 
mer joined the sales de- 
partment, making his 
headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., where he re- 
mained for two or three 
years. He then went to 
the Los Angeles office, 
where he had charge for 





H. P. PLUMMER, 
Manager Chicago 


Office of the Union 
Lumber Co. 





eight years. In 1919 he 
returned to San Francisco 
where he remained until 
he came to Chicago to 
take charge of the local 
office. Mr. Plummer has 
been vice president and 
director of the Union 
Lumber Co. for several 
years and is well and favorably known wherever 
redwood is used. 

The Union Lumber Co. manufactures redwood 
siding, finish, ceiling, moldings, tank stock, silo 
stock, squares, shop, ties, timbers, flitches etc., 
and has sales offices in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
New York, Chicago and Omaha. In addition, the 
company maintains a large redwood storage and 
warehouse yard at 1140 Eddy Street, Chicago, one 
block south of the Cubs’ ball park, where a com- 
plete stock is carried of all redwood items for the 
retail lumberman, and any large or small order can 
be shipped out promptly. Mr. Plummer stresses 
the fact that this is strictly a concentration yard 
for the convenience of the retailer. 


Organizes New Company 

ToLepDo, OHIO, Jan. 24.—Effective Jan. 1, H. L. 
Bravo, formerly vice president and manager of the 
Berry Bravo Lumber Co. (Inc.), with offices in the 
Nicholas Building, this city, severed his connection 
with that organization, and H. H. Van Sant was 
elected manager. Mr. Bravo has organized the 
H. L. Bravo Co. and opened an office at 400 Com- 
mercial Bank Building. This company is associate 
and selling agent for John D. Elliott & Co., of De- 
troit, Mich., handling softwoods, hardwoods, floor- 
ing, interior finish and lath. 


Celebrates Eighty-sixth Birthday 

Farry, Iowa, Jan. 24.—George McGee, for half 
a century in the lumber business here, prior to his 
retirement in 1919 when he sold to the Central 
Lumber Co., celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday 
anniversary Jan. 14 at a family dinner in his home 
here. Mr. McGee was born in Pennsylvania, the 
family coming to Dubuque in 1842 and walking 
from that settlement to the site of the present 
town of Farley. In 1864, in partnership with 
James Armstrong and later D. W. Armstrong, Mr. 
McGee launched the lumber business which he con- 
tinued until he retired in 1919. 


A Lumberman Legislator 


That John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., who was elected by 
an overwhelming vote to represent his district in 
the State legislature of Texas, expects to do 
yeoman service in behalf of his constituency in 
the State law making body, may be noted from the 
fact that he has been appointed a member of the 
committee on revenue and taxation, the committee 
on appropriations, the committee on penitentiaries 
and the committee on agriculture. These are the 
most important committees in the State legislature, 
and in making these appointments, the speaker of 
the house has recognized the outstanding business 
ability and keen judgment of a successful business 
man and has assured the people of the State the 
full benefit of his experience and his unswerving 
loyalty to his native State. 

In addition to these important committee assign- 
ments, Mr. Kirby also was made a member of the 
“farm group” in the legislature, whose particular 
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R. G. KEIZER FRED L. LEIDINGER 


INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER Co. 


White Pine— Pondosa Pine 
Spruce—Fir and Larch 
Pacific Coast Products 


Telephone Central 5691 


Suite 758-760 CHICAGO 


Conway Building, 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E.L. Cook Lumber Co. 
Kiln Dried and Air Dried 
Northern —HARDWOODS— Southern 
Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood RedGum Quartered Oak Mahogany 
Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 
White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 


3800 West 38th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL- 





A. J. BARKER H. T. FALL A. J. BOYLES 
e 
Fir, Spruce, Redwood 
Red Cedar Idaho White 
Lumber and 
and Shingles Western Pine 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manefacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
‘Sales nts for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“1. F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick — from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - - CHICAGO 











The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 


$1.25 postpaid. 
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Band sawmillof E. L. Bruce Co., Prescott, Ark 


Let us handle your 
Pine requirements 


We now operate a planing mill in cun- 
nection with our band sawmill at Pres- 
cott, Ark., cutting from our own timber 
tracts the well known Arkansas short- 
leaf pine (Rosemary species), unexcelled 
for the best interior trim. 


We offer kiln-dried lumber, mouldings, 










Bruce pine items can be 
advantageously shipped in 
mixed cars with Bruce oak 
flooring and other Bruce 
southern hardwood pro- 
ducts. 

Write us today for full in- 
formation and prices. 


E.L.BruceCo. 
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Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made (rom Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WIBLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins B " 
Newberry, Mich, Greed Revide Mich. 


























WEEDS— 
A Fire Menace!! 


Remove this menace— 
by removing weeds! 
Whison's WEED KILLER Kills Weeds 
Inexpensi lea d to use. Simply dilute 
WILSON'S WEED KILLER (1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water) and sprinkle around your One good ap- 
a year is ient. 
Send in a trial order today ! 


1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 30.00 
50 Gallons, $50.00 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 


Booklet mailed on request. 


CnclreaMilsgn. 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 











function it will be to guard the interests of the 
farmers in any projected legislation. Mr. Kirby 
recently was invited to deliver an address before 
the agriculture students at the Agricultural & 
Mechanical College of Texas, and in order to ac- 
commodate the crowds who were anxious to hear 
him, the assembly was held in one of the big barns 
at the college. It was said by those who heard 
him that, no doubt inspired by the building in which 
the meeting was held, this address was one of the 
most brilliant ever delivered by this lumberman 
who has a national reputation as a forceful orator. 


Announce Change in Name 


The name of the John H. Shook Lumber Co., 30 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, has been changed 
to Shook Bros., lumber manufacturers’ agents, ac- 
cording to announcement by John Hoover Shook 
and William Paul Shook, who state that “this 
change in name is merely a formal acknowledg- 
ment of the business relationship of the members of 
the office. Our united efforts have established the 
John H. Shook Lumber Co. with a clientele of de- 
sirable customers and reliable mill connections, and 
the new name will signify our joint responsibility. 
Since the establishment of this business the policy 
has been to sell only good lumber from reliable 
mill connections, and this policy will not be 
changed.” 


New Executive of Advertising Firm 


New York, Jan. 24.—Announcement has been 
made by the Millsco Agency of the election of 
Arthur F. Connolly as vice president and account 
executive for that organization. Mr. Connolly 
formerly was connected with the William H. Ran- 
kin Co., a national advertising agency. The Mills- 
co Agency handles export advertising only. 


Hardwood Inspections for December 


Total original inspections for December, 1926, 
as reported to the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association in January, 1927, issue of its official 
bulletin, amounted to 18,381,300 feet, of which 
17,454,134 feet was the work of the association’s 
salaried staff, and 927,166 feet fee service. Rein- 
spections were made on 209,228 feet. In com- 
menting on the figures, the bulletin states: “As 
will be seen from these figures, the activity of our 
inspection service tapered down somewhat during 


December, but nothing beyond what was expected 
in view of the natural character of the month 
and concurrent trade conditions. The new year 
now entered upon brings with it considerable 
promise that it will witness a material if gradua] 
accession in hardwood movements. In fact, there 
now seems to be more concrete indications that 
a period of appreciable improvement is at hand 
than have been discernible for a good while back,” 


Wholesaler Critically Ill 


New York, Jan. 25.—George F. Gray, one of the 
leading wholesale lumbermen of the city, who hag 
been ill for several months, was reported this 
afternoon to be in an extremely critical condition, 
At Mr. Gray’s office in Grand Central Terminal, 
it was said that doctors had given up hope and 
regarded death as inevitable at any time. 
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Lumberwoman Is Honored 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—Mrs. Grace J, 
Landon, statistician and assistant treasurer of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and editor of the National Lumber Bulletin, hag 
just been elected to the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Alumnae Association of Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Landon was also recently honored 
by the Zonta Club of Washington, by being elected 
to its membership. The Zonta Club is composed 
cf business women holding executive positions, and 
only one representative from each business or pro- 
fession is eligible for membership. The club is 
similar to such groups as the Rotary. It has 
active organizations in nearly fifty cities through- 
out the country. 


Chicago Association Elects Officers 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, held Jan, 
24 at the association headquarters at 30 North 
Dearborn Street, all the officers were reélected, 
with the exception of vice president. The per- 
sonnel follows: 

President—E. A. Thornton, E. A. Thornton 
Lumber Co. ' 

Vice president—Sangston Hettler, Herman H, 
Hettler Lumber Co. 

Honorary vice president—E. E. Hooper. 

Treasurer—A. H. Ruth, G. W. Jones Lumber Co. 

Secretary—J. A. Gorman, Winegar-Gorman Lum- 
ber Co. 

Executive secretary—Miss M. E. Cowper. 





Sash and door mills in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
(Minn.) district are operating on light schedule in 
most instances and only where large outside con- 
tracts are being filled are the mills producing at 
capacity. While business is quiet it is normal for 
this period of the year. Inquiries which are begin- 
ning to come in indicate that the early spring will 
produce fair trade. The mill operators are satisfied 
that there will be reasonably large building opera- 
tions in the territory this spring. 

There is a slightly better volume of business being 
offered Kansas City (Mo.) plants by local build- 
ers, and there is a little better demand in the 
country for sash, doors and frames. City demand 
for yard stock is slow. 


The sash and door factories of Los Angeles 
Calif., report a considerable increase in business 
during the last two weeks. The plants are now 
running on their regular schedules. 


Trade in doors and millwork at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is about seasonable and the mills look forward to 
a fair spring business, though they do not expect 
any record-breaking trade. Much of the work will 
probably be for dwellings, as the number of plans 
filed lately show a healthy activity in this direction. 


Demand for millwork of all kinds in Columbus, 
Ohio, is expanding. Some of the mills are fairly 
busy on future work, while others are doing a lot 
of estimating on new business. The tone is better 
and indications point to improved trade next month. 
Prices are still rather low and unprofitable. 


The Termeer Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, recently chartered with capital of $10,000 
to operate a millwork plant at 2583 North High 
Street, has been organized, with George J. Termeer, 
president; L. A. Spencer, secretary, and William 
DeWitt, treasurer. The concern has been operat- 
ing for the last six years as a partnership, under 
the name of George J. Termeer & Son. The com- 
pany will enlarge its plant and install additional 
equipment. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 
going along much as might be expected at this 
time of the year, when the business has not really 
got under way yet. But there are gratifying indi- 


cations that whatever may happen in the domain 
of speculative building, other construction will go 
ahead on an impressive scale. During the last 
week many new houses have been started, and 
deals have been consummated that will result in 
the addition of others. The requirements of the 
builders, in the way of sash and doors, therefore, 
should be quite large. 


New Millwork Lessons Are Ready 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 24.—C. B. Harman, secre- 
tary-manager Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association, advises that the series 
of lessons on “Figuring Millwork Made Easy’ are 
now ready for distribution. All active and affili- 
ated members of the association receive the series 
of lessons without extra cost, but a charge is 
made to non-members for the course. The lessons 
were prepared under the personal direction of Mr. 
Harman, who has been actively identified with the 
millwork industry in the South for more than 
thirty years, and is the author of textbooks to be 
used by the International Correspondence Schools, 
of Scranton, Pa., in a new millwork course to be 
inaugurated by the schools this year. 


Employees Study Millwork Cost 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 24.—The Estes Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, is quite enthusiastic about the 
benefits resulting from the course of study being 
pursued under the company’s direction by fifteen 
of its salesmen and other employees, who are be- 
ing given thorough instruction in millwork cost 
finding, following the course prepared by the Mill- 
work Cost Bureau of Chicago. The fifteen men 
are studying this work as a group, and on each 
Friday evening a lecture explaining and amplify- 
ing the work is given by Mr. Ross, one of the com- 
pany’s men who holds the bureau’s diploma for 
having completed the course. 

Thornton Estes, president of the company, states 
that in his opinion not only are the employees 
being greatly benefited, but the work will redound 
to the benefit of the company. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 


” SOUTHERN PINE 


The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended Jan. 22 in sections named: 
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Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- 
ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas 
he burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, 
as : Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. Mo Miss. s 
‘is Flooring Finish No. 1— Fencing, 818 No. 1— a. S181E P - - asesen SIS1E 
: G8" BG A. cccccccs ) eo B&detter rough: ee Sr sae sceea ” bonne 35.96 ao aceae Ae eS eee ee 15.80 
on, B&better.. ..... - @¢ eae ere 56.00 Other Igts. ..... 35.96 12" sees 21.60 26.54 ox” ceveeee eevee 13.06 
al, BS LAOS TY aor 126” Sa NAT CRSP SRG) 258", 16). ccciccce: coves 38.68 16’ ....... 23.26 29.02 ZEB” wcccces covce 13.25 
nd 2 le ees 46.33 56.44 Other Igts. ..... 38.68 18 & 20’.. 26.12 31.74 2x10” ...... se 3.25 
FG bavetter. nisi CE SOc scccce cnnwe 59.38 | No 2 (all lengths) : Se OO: osesian: ae 24.41 Su to 18°.. 20.67 cece 
LTTE. GEE TR \oncvcccsccs ssees, Se Th 12” ...+++. 20.48 24.91] No. 2 & better log run: 
No: ee Ue DC Le ene 62.60 1x6” cache: “Saat 19.83 16’ ....... 21.21 25.30) 2x 4”, 10’ ....... 19.17 ee 
Me, 3.000 SEP BEER BE cicéccecce 49.19 62.60] No. 3 fat lengths): 18 & 20’.. 24.93 27.95  ésawcee 3.00 oo 
1x4” EG B&better.. 66.50 65.29] 5/4x8” .......... 8 OO rr ree 12.64] 2x 8”, 10’ ....... ..... 30.34 16’ ....... 24.00 - 
ee eae pa er 45.75] 5/4x5” & 10”..... 59.68 84.25 130” chahaaaaaet aaa ote 15.05 12’ ..eeeee 23.35 27.62 18’ & 20’.. 26.00 oe 
J. FG Ba&better.. 40.46 43.79] 5/4x12" | 5... 75.00 84.25 Boards, 818 or 828 16’ .....66 sos. 27.56] 2x 6”, 12’ ....... 20.00.44. 
a Serer 37.79] 6/4 & 8/4x4”.....  ..... 49.31] No, 1— ‘ 18 & 20’.. 27.06 30.58 16’ ....... 19.00 . 
yn, Ne. oie Me hiccs 6/4 & 8/4x6"..... 2... 49.31 | ° ix 8”, 14 & 16’ 36.13 Se » te weevees |}annen 27.13 18° &W.. DES - coves 
a8 Se eae 18.65 23.83 6/4 & 8/4x8” sollte GPK. 28 49.31 , Other hay are 36.13 oo 23.78 26.96 2x10”, eae 21.42 oreee 
ie cas Me asad Ba&better surfaced: 1x10”, ¢~ eeeee 39.95 | ee 25.11 30.78 Oe sph ccek 9.78 cise 
~ 1x8” No. 2. ©. M.. BO.27 .occol BBO” cccccccceces cesses 54.07 ——. aa ene 39,95 18 & 20’.. 23.22 31.82 Longleaf Timbers 
h- No. 3. C: M.. 16.08 ..... 136” APREREE RED 50.96 55.00 wae ae Cee ee OI OS ccsk  ukean 32.12 ; ‘ 
a 1x12”, a K.. ae 48.43 12’ on a 5'xx| No. 1 Sq.B&S S48, 20’ & under: 
ed Ceiling }) METTT TT 55.84 55.41 r lgts. |... 48.43 , oeeeere 25.20 32.55 OY cccvssvcssviee wer 30. 
ed yxt" B&better .... $4.55 ..... 1x5 & 10"........ SS es | Me. 2. (all 10 to 20"): 5 ah” Wah TEER) Bi ne ce ers carene coves 36.35 
~ \ Gael ~s weree ae LL pewenceniee 60.40 68.00] 1x8” ............ 1.58 21.69| no. o 20 ee Tee! See ee oosteses, Oneeae 40.85 
No. 2 patina i eee b/4x Pc aeeeeeees seees 66.15 1210” atte Biot iain 21.12 22:11] “Sy4". 10 19.90 28.5 BEY so Keecdecsains seeue 37.90 
nd x4” B&better .... 34.74 34.29 he Ma 56.10 66.15 Sit mb tect 24.58 27.59] 2% 4”: 10)... Oe SD FP ieee, celles 43.57 
rO- WO, EB cecover J xO atte eittt gee. ‘ : : (all lengths) : et en on. ortl Timbe 
OME Benge 18.53 19.95] 5/4x5” & 10°...) 71.50 83.90] ix" oon... 17.38 16.97 3 ia” Ga Bl Me. Dw fy 
Ral? Be. 362...  < eee 5/4x12” ......... 77.04 83.90 1x10” bapteeseames 17.16 17.50 , oo. (ae : 4” 20.58 
as 7h pitaeaen: 19.50 1.... 6/4 & 8/4x4". 0... 63.00] 1x12” °. 1°": 18.24 18.17 » 1 to 20’.. 18.25 ..... Dedecaeeea 0 ye 
ane’... ..... Qeaei een 2 om eee . : Sx 6", 10’ ..cccce 17.00 20.23 . MET ee 21.68  .coce 
h- Partition / aris seskp 63.00 | No. 4, all widths & A 12” 30.50 
6/4 & 8/4x8” 63.00 | ne 18.02 18.87) 16  ceccsevecvees Ao | eee 
1x4 & o B&better. ..... |. Dipti ills : lengths ........ 7.57 7.31 16’ r 
9 ————_ é=—Mh—hikhtsss( lO i hr ll Ul eee 18.95 21.00 Plaster Lath 
NO. 2 weeeeeeee eevee 26.75 |) 1x6 to 12” No. = Shiplap 18 & 20’.. 20.22 23.86] No. 1, %”, 4’...... 3.82 3.52 
3 Bevel Siding ot ye hagas 1x8 20 es scene 35.43 Me Fee eee Se. 3 Hr. hs sccee 44 
%x6” B&better .... ..... 37.00 ~~ ise puadaaiat lr . ‘ a other Igts. genet 35.43 as ©, 10’ cease 18.73 21.45 Byrkit Lath 
he Drop Siding Ix8” :... it 48. —* tx nee eee oe Ce a creer 2.28 
An, 1x4 or 6” B&better.. 41.89 43.85] 1x5 & 10”. a a orrenes 31:34 21°84 ae eee td RSE 12.91 
th “eee « F’ EO aaa No. 3 ‘all lengths) : se tet 2x10”. 10’ ** 59°00 | 12 & longer....... osxee ae 
od No. 2... 22.54 28.03 5/4x4” 17 68 17.06 . ae ees 19.00 29 FR ar Sills 
: : , 5/4x6” vn teeeee ! — 0606060l””™Ct(CéC«E ene R 22.75 S48, SaE&S: 
B&better: Casing and Base a 1x10" LS 7.10 17.54 . pees 19.73 28.08 ew & ; 
> 66.08 x . =. -08 | ‘Up ‘to 12”, 34 to 36’ ..... 50.25 
$& GD. ccccccece b t 5/4x5" & i0” Car idaierial 18 & 20’.. 21.98 28.80 A 
Be OO se cstcacace 73.00 65.88} 5/ 4012" 75.00 | (All 1x4 & 6”): O08", In ci nses 20.00 23.44 88 to 40° ..... 58.00 
Roofers 5/4x . B&better, 9 & 18’ ..... 48.21 WY? gcxcas. 22.52 23.86 B&better: Jambs 
‘on ~ 
No. 2, 1x6” ....... a ; Stringers Si, Ay Ce eess’ hence 40.00 ees 23.02 30.76 oe Th ere 70.54 
H. Oe sxpavan 3 pee No. 1 rgh., 26 to 28’ ..... 60.00! No. 2, random..... ..... 18.47 18 & 20’.. 25.42 32.44 ih, 1% & 2x4 & 6” ..... 76.50 
Following are f.o.b. mill sales prices from the Shreveport (La.) territory for the period ended Jan 19: 
0. Flooring Finish Shortleaf Dimension, SISIE|Longleaf Dimension, S1S1E Boards, S18 or S828 Byrkit Lath 
m- 1x3” = Sap B&better 70.81 —S surfaced: No. 1— No. Pee ae 12.50 
Sy t ee 59.28 25.00] 2x 4” 1x 1, other lgts.... 37.22}12’ & longer.......... 16.00 
1x4” EG Sap B&better - = -. 29.50 1x10”, other lIgts.... : 40.36 M ial 
No. yg Seer . 22.00 1x12”, other Igts.... 50.63 Car Materia 
ei a Fa . 23.33 No. 2. fall 10 to 20’): (All 1x4 & 6”): 
re Sap Bé&better 44. o I cacancccs WD HI Soreebawonesin 22.68] Bé&better, 9 & 18’.. 45.00 
Se yy gaa 39.5 .. 27.00 10” ess Bala via sam 23.281 No. 1, 9 & 16’....00 44.00 
ig RED aRGpnties 33.47 6. : 24.95 1x12”, 10/16" ieee 28.29 0 & Wieciees- 39.50 
No. 2 dpgs...... 22.50] 1% & 2x4, 6 & 8”.. 68.07 18 & 20’..... 32.00 1x12”, 8 & 20’. 31.00 ee 2 Ae 39.50 
1x6” No. 1, ©. M..... 39.13]C surfaced: SG. Be ves eevee 27.50 oS oF. 00} No. sal lengths): OF saecreneenesn 44.00 
He. 2 = -§ pe a A Se ae = er aa apt BE sbatk<eeuseens 18.59] No. 2, random........ 22.64 
No. 3, C. M..... ME «wee sceseccess +2 WW’ w cece ‘ a Di i 
- Ceiling 5/4x4,6&8"....... 55.00] 2x12”, 10° ......... 32.50 , 18 =. - Lene Car Decking 
go %x4” B&better ...... 33.50 Fencing, 818 oY awe? an 2x10”, peek O” se teees 14.84] No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or in 
t a EE swveseveee 30.57] No. 1, 1x4”, other lgts. 36.00 we 2 ence" . 2x8 yp nteeeese 14.00 SP” cccescnes seees 
as eateries 20.35 1x6”; other Igts. 39.13] °$.“g». 40° 20.981 2x12” SEES” ccovesee 15.50)No. 1, 2% to 3”, 9 
ind %x4” B&better ...... 45.131 No. 2 (all lengths) : ‘i pit Specht —_-* Longleaf Timbers 10, 18 or 20’...... 38.50 
in Drop Siding 117 SE, coseeenees 15.8 18 & 20°22 21 25.44 2 a. a Car Framing 
the 1x4 or 6” B&better .. 45.20 no ARTES a rn OOO Oe ves cscies 20.04] No. 2— ~ iectiaaatc 8” & und., 20’ & und. 45.00 
No. 3 oe, lengths): , ” , i: 
re, BO. 1 cocse 41.00 15.74 St csespwias 20.31 a Oe 27.50 
No. 2 ..... 28.12 ken pats “a — 18 & W..... 22.96 | oetanrgs 25.00 Stringers 
plap x 8”, 12’ .......4. . ae 26.50 ‘Fai hrt., 7x16 & 
Dames O08 Base No. 1, 1x8”, other Its. 36.52] 1, 16) see. ees es 22.90 ox 6”, yk ee 30.50 pees Mo. 3 SER, 50 90% 18%, 26 to 28". 68.00 
o” to 4 4 « BD awcocccece . r. errr . Peonehinwes * 
eR ebonaae 59.84) No EE Gccascave oon | ew... en esse 22.00] ,8, & under........ 95.97 pitiieene ™ 
eas - ° “i rrr? . i (all rs 7 =a: ss vee 22.27 2x12 ena eibal 27.00 16" m 9% tp 22.80 vetaete ecce 4 —s ex" oun eal 
, ambs 0. a engths i 20 GR AE secccceses ** ° Pr ? . . 
ork Ba&better: ; ST ehekutthes 17.65 Plaster Lath 2x 8”, 18 & 20’..... 31.00 Shortleaf Timbers 7 eyes 
ies i Seer 70.00 i210” ate EAS 4 Se ee ae | 2 2eeeere 33.00] No. 1 rough, 20’ & under: Factory Flooring 
are ik 1% & 2x4 & 6” 76.73 pareeeaGare Teenie. SG", i. cexe 2.50 16:6 W..... 83.00} 8” & under......... gt. a rere 32.50 
ili- 
~ ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
a8 The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Jan. 21: 
Mr. Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Fencing and Boards 
the Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” Bé&better Cc No. 1 No. 2 bos ged dies o105 
lan ~ wie as tiviap loialeaitee wlan $7 1.75 BEET °°. Ss wceceicpenlecasar eng oentee $65.50 eeee 12, 14, 10, 18, 12, 14, 10, 18, 1x 4” oedesatticak ~ ghalie de . “ oi 
be B&better eR HE $78.50 68.75 eee cs oaatins eee peepee: 16 20 16, 20 1x 6” 20... .000- 36.50 21.00 16.50 
ols, a ea et 221 je +e prereeee 71.50 .... | $27.00 $29.00 2x 4” $24.50 $26.25 | 1x 8” .......... 35.50 22.50 18.00 
be SU ind cetpaiead 75.25 .... | 25.25 27.00 2x 6” 21.00 22.50 | 1x10” .......... 37.00 23.00 18.00 
ee Me RASS te RB | BR RG Be RB Bee | pc a 
Bé&better Use rndn 58.00 46.50 » 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”. 78.50 sees . x10” . : n 
PE Mahan aasvebpaioas 44.50 38.00 ; 29.00 30.75 2x12” 27.00 28.50 ee B&bett 
Gt per gener 23.25 23.00 Celling and Partition xt, ¢” $74.50 
: Clg. Clg. Clg. Part. eats Ripa ng 4 apelin ee mei, 
1m- Moldings No.1 No.2 No.3 a. 
the 9 epmetier - $39. - v4. = 50 4 | = rere $36.75 $21.00 $16.50 Lath 
ing ite and =. 27 percent discount | No. 1 ......... sabe seeps cf ee 35.25 22.75 18.00 No. 2 
een 1 and over...23 percent discount No. 2 cceee seece 1 00 seeee cece UIE” ..nccccvee coves 23.00 18.00 | %x114”—4’ ........+.. Ry 65 $4.15 
be- ¢ 
ost WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
a The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
h No. 1 HemMiock Boarps, 81S— No. 1 HEeMtock, 81S1E— 
~_ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 8/16’ 8° 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22&24’ 
ify- ix 4” .......$26.00 $27.00 $27.00 $27.00 =. 00 $30.50 $27.00 . -$29.00 $30.00 $29.00 $28.00 +8 .00 $32.00 $34.00 
om- Te cccccee ae 29.50 29.50 29.58 1.00 33.50 29.50 26.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 29.00 31.00 34.00 
for Se ET” ‘weevcce ag 31.50 31.50 31.50 38. 00 35.50 31.50 . 28.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 32.00 34.00 
We” ascsese Se 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 36.50 32.50 4 28.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 33.00 35.00 
tes = ee ecese 3 ee . Pw A . 3 _ = .50 _ 35. 1 fo e's ace ae BEES” .cccccs SRO 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 36.00 
r merchantable S1S, deduc rom pr - of No. or No. uct " 
ten For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of Not boards. te 3 ye rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $21.00; 1x4” and 
7 Crating stock, Sl or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and longer, No. 2, $25.00; | Wider, $21.00. 
No. 3, $21.50. For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 
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NORTHERN PINE 





Duluth, Minn., Jan. 24.—Prices of northern pine are firmly maintained throughout the list, which is as follows f.o.b. Duluth: 


COMMON Boarps, RoucHo— 
6’ 


FENCING, RouGH— 


8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 6’ 8’ 10,12&14° 16’ 18829" 
a ae $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 6” No. 1 ..-cccccceccececces $51.00 $55.00 $59.00 $61.00 $61.00 
aap 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 ° 71.00 71.00 SE Be eagchapeet ick, 38.00 41.00 43.00 46.00 46.00 
| TOSS 67.00 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 177.00 77.00 te es eta etese 27.00 29.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 
Sa eee 35.00 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 50.00 50.00 4” No.1 ........ 2222 47.00 50.00 56.00 62.00 62.00 
| Siete 38.00 40.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 55.00 OY ie a ardemennenatpan ees 33.00 36.00 41.00 47.00 45.00 
x 12” asl doll 41.00 44.00 54.00 54.00 50.00 29.00 80.00 60,00 Ghat Sprotey tote ee: 25.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 29:00 
0 > wiesakuul av. “ « x a . A ° ” .- Qn 
 Sebieiedee 29.00 31.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $28. 
EES 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10, and 12”, No. 4, $30; No. 5, $21. S1 or S2, add 75 cents; SISI1E, add $1. 
For S1 or S2, add 75 cents; SISIB, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved, roofing and O.G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, 81S1iE— SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
2 $27 50 $33.50 $31.50 $31.50 $82.60 $3450 $34.50 . vil - ° 
eee. 27.50 $31.50 $33.50 $31.50 j 5 é ¢ 
ic 1 ke 27.50 28.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 33.50 33.50 EE cecvaccdacs $40.00 oe. 88 E so eerereccccccccoes $20.00 $22.00 
She ahaa aaa 27.50 30.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 $4.50 CC ccccccccccccccccccs 33.00 3 yo Norway, C&better.... 34.00 36.00 
Re osetia 31.50 32.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 Do ceeeseceeeeeeeeeeee 28.00 = 31.00 
Ma ve crne 32.50 33.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 34.50 36.50 36.50 


No. 2 pace stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 


or 84S, add $3. 


Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. 


Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 


Siding run to O.G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 


Beaded ceiling, %-inch, 


$1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Jan. 24.—Following are typical 
average f.o.b. Norfolk prices, made during the 
week ended Jan. 21, reported to the North Caro- 





lina Pine Association: 

Rough: 

4/4— 

EN eee eee $49.00 
Pt in <ctuedeeeeeaterenseqocedetetecces 26.50 
OR ey ee ere ye 20.75 

No. 2&better No. 3 No. 1 box 

I oh iba. x are tnekaid Gm atieaie Zee 28.25 

St | Aut nabidaaekneeen 66.00 $39.75 27.25 

RR SS REDS aaa : wee 30.50 

Sn « (ntbited wild nk baie oe ee . wSeeen > ieee 

Edge, No. 2&better, ¥s eawren sntlakan edict $56.75 

Se Re eee 64.00 

Nos. 1 & 2 bark a... Scusagsekdaeusiouwean 34.00 

Dressed: 

Flooring, }3”— 2%” 
No. gubettes Py Te ee ae ee ee $45.00 $56.75 
ee ain. ok aha a mtrern aie ocp Oe 41.00 45.75 

Bark p #E DATUTION..0 cc ecsccccccccossecsbes $41.50 

Box bark strips (dressed or resawed)...... 19.00 

*Air 

Roofers: No. 1 dried 

tn “se, .60>euteciadeudeinsdeeaivd $27.25 $18.25 

PD. oti didwned eed enueeedekiea 19.00 

IED. ot wile teh-ae stie @ Atos satiate snd ata'e id acuiie gis 19.25 

Dr ‘tentaenens deededebenrsceakaeck ee 20.00 


*F.o.b. Georgia-Alabama mills. 


RED CEDAR SIDING 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 22.—Prices of red cedar 
lumber, new bundling, 8-18’, f.0.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, 2-inch 





Width— Clea 6" oy 
Dh. npebeh~essewasee $25.00 $24.00 $16.00 
Dn “wevntuactaanadee 27.00 25.00 20.00 
Dh: : ¢tcstenmeannaawae 30.00 28.00 24.00 
DE eivues ce ecgeeae 5.00 eee etee 

FER a pees 43.00 ook 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 
Dt scaxvdbiasadabedsdnacedbetstduwsalans $46.00 
DE M6. ci. ete ueeeeeks dndeceaanneen abe anes 57.00 
DE Attu cnwinencavngeeedbauis kdeudeenaneid 65.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


., Seattle, Wash., Jan. 22.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 
mill, are: 
Per square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
First Grades, Standard Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2 ......... $1.76@1.80 $2.20@2.25 
1,84 2.30 


Pemeere, Stare, G/2 ccccccece 
: ¢ on a¢sbtceoees 1.96 2.45 
DET ccvéindsedsedddns 2.49@2.53 3.10@3.15 
tot tennbesemnsa wen 2.27@2.32 3.10@3.15 
EN “avccdavescccoes Mm 6 3.85 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Meters atare, 6/38 ...ccccces $1.88 $2. 4 
ee ee,” Wi Rw cncecncses 1.92 
Ce vectecedadh oie 2.20@2.24 ry 75@2. 80 
Pn Ue ecesscereseen .65 3.30 
desc cuscer ede dees 2.51@2.55  3.45@3.50 
DD  cconsewaabedned 2.93@3.00 3.95@4.05 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 5/2........ $0.80@ .84 $1.00@1.05 
Common stars, 6/2........ 92@ .96 1.15@1.20 
Common clears ..........-- 1.32@1.40 1.65@1.75 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
i CD ccscc aves peuskents $2.70@2.75 
meme CU. B.) ccccccese $2. 65@2. . 3. 3 3.40 
PD cspubvigevesnseeee te ee 6@2.7 3.65@3.70 
rer ieee ce 07 eis 





WESTERN PINES 


Spokane, Wash., Jan. 22.—Following are cur- 
rent prices, f.o.b. mill, which became effective 
Aug. 19: 

Pondosa Pine, 16-Foot, Inch— 
No.1 No.2 Be No.4 No.5 


i sccabetens $42.00 $31.00 a. cesses  <wewe 
- geteeeaied 42.00 32.0 ZB.50 cceee . 
err S0.00 37.00 FL.BO cccce § ecvce 
ee 43.00 F1.06 21.50 .ccoe § coces 
Dt -szeceduwetad 44.00 27.00 22.60 ..... ceoce 
a es Geshe “Kanne wanes $15.00 $ 7.00 
Pondosa Pine Shop— 
Factory 
Cc No.1 No.2 No.3 Com 
a/¢ & 6/4. -e 50 $41. 4 $25.50 $16.00 ..... 
| eae 1.50 | ae: ae 
EP nessccesedacare: conus dooce 6 $24.50 
idaho White Pine, 16- Foot— 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
$48.00 $41.00 $27.00 ..... «ceoce 
i esacesenae 51.00 44.00 30.00 ..... ceooe 
a ‘nineewewun 49.00 423.00 28.00 .ccce cocce 

Tandem 54.00 42.00 28.00 ..... ee 
ML benveneaos 69.00 46.00 29.00 ..... sees. 
Oi Wie asease #6000 - $17.00 $ 7.00 
White Fir, 6- to 20- Foot, inch— 
4” 6” 8&10" 12” 4”"&wdr. 
soe. 2é@ 3%.. 1. 00 $25.00 $26. ro $27.00 es 
 aereasne 00 20.00 21.0 Bee scenes 


No.4 aaneea' eoack 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 25.—The following are 
f.o.b. Chicago prices on fas ee shop, S2S: 


0.2 No.3 
we OME 6/4 cccccccccscccecs soe 00 $1 00 $33.00 
pevccceesescoosscescecore 66.00 51.00 33.00 


pre shop prices are for shipments of No. 3 
and wane. For straight cars of specified grades, 
a 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 22.—The following 
are average f.o.b. mill prices of California pines, 
those on commons representing 1l-inch stock 
only, compiled with the report of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
for the week ended Jan. 22: 

California White Pine 
Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 ok. 


SPE. bec nad $70.85 $64.50 $54.60 .00 
te eae 74.10 64.00 53.15 58.30 
SS ere 70.50 61.15 46.90 56,65 
ee $1.55 71.55 57.35 67.65 
California Gveer Pine 
Nos. 1&2 clr. Cs D sel. No. 3 clr. 
WO. -cceihe $91.90 $87. 85 $73.50 $54.55 
ee er $5.15 60.95 66.80 
Sar 85.40 90 58.60 64.30 
SP. senkes 93.60 88.25 67.60 $2.55 
White Pine Shop Sugar Pine Shop 
No. 1 shop, 5/4x Inch shop ....... $38.95 
aincicanet acide $43.00 a9. r. shop, 5/4x 
-~ E. ee Gree. | .- Ga. weescarens 45.75 
3e0enkenus 5,30 No. 3 shop, 6/4x 
sons shop anouat a “Qa evesesnens 
Panel, %xa.w.... 69.45 Beusies Fir 
Mixed Pines cant 6a60ehbaus +2 
OMRTIOR” oc ccices . 
No. f common... .$50.30 ‘Ties & timbers.. 25.50 
Box No. 1....... 23.00 Dimension ...... 8.20 
 ssaxcccets 30.10 se e Fir 
No. 1 dimen., 17% GO. os cconnece 1.65 
RE bbnesonews 19.15 “ 3 & btr. 4/4x 
Lath No. 1...... i ii eee 65 
Bae wee, rence 4.70 No. fe ae, lis 
De OE  Keaeees a eerran 20.80 
Australian Cedar 
GERM. ons ch caves .75. Miscellaneous ...$21.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 27.—F.o.b. mill prices on 
actual sales of fir, Jan. 24 to 26, direct and whole- 
sale, reported by West Coast mills to the Davis 
Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr. Cc D 
8 tne cpanel $36.75 $35.75 $30.25 - 
DOD .bace tiackeretas een dala ee 39.75 rere 
OPES «anbawankede stan 39.25 
Flat Grain Flooring 
DE ccais-2ccentenn canes ye 20.75 
Mt dencavieas vane enites 2.50 27.75 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
BO svGacnkibhnar dd bene’ $15.50 
Ceiling 
Pe nce suneduas. wees 24.50 19.50 
BE rveacakeeesanwe éwaen 25.00 21.75 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
DE kevncnitsaxdeee eases 29.50 ae 
UE aso ce amma. ghee 28.25 7 - jad 
SE “ik Seid-an eucieeb natin oman 17.00 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
Oe renee $42.25 $41.50 $50.25 
Common Boards, and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
a. ese ee re $17.00 $16.00 $21.75 $18.50 
(eee 10.50 11.00 13.00 13.00 
wk. © -bschovescaves 10.25 7.50 7.50 re 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”. .$15.75 


$16.00 $17.50 #8. -50 $18.25 


6”... 15.25 15.00 16.75 00 17.50 $19.50 $23.50 


8”.. 15.75 16.00 16.75 17.50 17.50 19.25 23.00 
10”.. 16.50 17.00 17.25 18.00 17.50 20.25 24.00 
12”.. 16.75 16.75 18.00 18.50 18.25 19.75 21.00 
2x4”, 8’, $14.50; 10’, $16.50; 2x6”, 10’, $16. 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
i as ewaeesus $11.25 $10.00 $11.25 $ 8.75 $14.00 
 '. ee 7.75 Bae.” senes eabed . éumiee 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
Su to - 4539" to 90°, GeONOOE. ccc cccacccces $18.75 
Bae 20 Ree OO Beg SOs ck ceccccccscsece 18.50 
5x6 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced......ccccccee 19.50 
Fir Lath 
a Eg coda penscecieunéeerereneas $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
ME. Kix cneCrsdhnsdadeandeeedsanokeoare cents $38.00 
De evck whbcée dude cserebaaweiescuneebaunie 40.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portiand, Ore., Jan. 25.—Log market quota- 
tions: 


my yellow: Firm, No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17; N 
1 


Fir, red: Strong at $16. Ungraded. 

Cedar: Demand light at $16. 

Hemlock: Scarce om strong, No. 2, $12 te 
$13; No. 3, $11 to $12 

1 SPruce: Steady, No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, 


Everett, Wash., Jan. 22.—Log quotations: 


Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 
25 cents added for each 1 percent of lumber logs. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $13 to $14; No. 3, $11 to $12. 

Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 





January 29, 1927 
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[Special tele OAST SPRUCE 
gram to A 
Portland, Ore MBRICAN L 
. Ja UMBERMA 

prices for nized o n. 25.—The foll N] Cincinnat POPLAR 

Finish— ae uneaes Ea ae” | a eee ee HARD 

1x12” Facto today: | base, on aa sates qin Gaalon WOOD 

eg SF 1 ory stock— > om poptar: ot prices, Cincinnati Memphis, T LOGS 

eerece 62.00 14” ais Waco Sorr Tex ti erage ’ enn., Jan. 25 

Bevel A 0.00 TURE— quotati .—Foll 

. Bets poet ance 32.00 FAS no = ane sill ve 5/4&6/4 pointe in the Momph logs in M owing are awv- 

Yyxh” ow eeeee ee 29 ae Stee tog 6 33.00 aps & select... 206110 $110 8/4 age dim emphis territ emphis, and 
xe i 00 Gree seteeeeeees $4.00 oe 2 Com... 3 @120 $110@120 — Se a sare 
Biswas =i: a 83 70 70 7 acne ee 
VALLE ' 25 27 be 45 45 5 
CYPRESS FAS .... 7 29 28 30 | _ Variet Desvenes {oo-se 
St. Louis, M s -° .$ y— emphis p 
o., Jan. aps & se 90@ 95 Red and Per M territo 
rent quotations on 7 24.—The following No. , & selects. 60 65 $ = A $100@105 Gum white oak. .$35.00@40 Per M 
GULF C —n tan a ant com h.. 45 48 75 (75 on  gaannmmanned 37 00 = $27.00@ 
OAST RED CY . St. Louis: No. 2 com. _ _ a 52 55 55 80 — can apentatpele? -00@42.00 29. 32.00 
New Grades— a .B.. 2 27 3 40 40 3 a RRR: pe sneomenee 
Ss. U2 eeoeceece y y 
Be ci Tank te, “e-1 o 2 2 | Ser, ae 00@42.00  29.0084.00 
boasts gna Selects Shop 3 POPLAR Hickory, 12” and up 45.00@60.00 38 poe 
Rte eee aie 9818 | 68.76 $31.75 ee BEVEL SID ple, 16” and up... 36.000 40.00 yr ee 
G/4 o-seeerveees 128.75 81.75 63.75 33°76 ouisville, Ky., J ING Logs are . 35.00@40.00 27.00 ape 
18/4 weet a ore oa | Sees > ee oe 24.—The popla: No. 1 and ginestoes by buyer -00@83.00 
/ eee 136.75 = 93.75 78 75 81.75 soft roads, Sood oe SS Sansianil ey cdeus ae , hevees have sweeney 
oe wee Se 15 78.75 one. aetna or sow ete. resulted tn oa : Ge arcane Wen Gane 
c 4/4” .... 8.75 93.75 coos mising. Prices the general ed in a prices paid for 
oy ae ere ag a $24.75 Cl at Loulsville are as follows:, PP iy arn por ng Men 
pti bgechtete socaece — ;. = * tas lt tne -= ear Select a wwe: | cee hanien and. noond aon, Galieseent ant oa a 
Add $8 for specified iengti 61.75 $43.75 $82.75 5-inch .. eiGee $38@39 = $ . No. 2 ash «@ a? and the weight e distance the 1 
Finish, S ed lengths 50.75 34.7 4-inch . 37 28 $20 nd hickory of the timb ogs 
1S or S2S— on common gra / rng . 46@50 36 25 28 3G mage while gum ‘oan an tan oe Oak, 

, 1x4—10” Heart A 24 oe drawn into ‘ — and elm can saga dis- 

ati AMR aig ate» ae . pis only from nearby 
bea mene 15 106. . 83. HARD rby 
wee III eects were lana o17e BOTS Memon WOOD INSTI 
Bungalo 78 120-78 11878 106-78” as wuieen an is, Tenn., Ja TUTE PAS 

= ent Gael 15 106.75 ..... s obtained 4 n. 24.—The fol T SALES 

x8, aed ing— A i rr tute: uring the w ollowing is REPO 

suervecesosscosane $53 B C&btr | eek ended Jan. 18 py of Chica RT 
x8” as sar steeeesecesees $45 $43 a oe _ ,» as reported to the ale Boe average ha 
rea Siding— “(en 70 61 53 ered ES a | pawood Saeaninalooser tenet 

x ain aK- sti- 
ccdinice ‘enamnili $4850 $45.00 $41. > Sree Ay a sae ais oa: memes aT “ 
Factory— CYPRESS— $41.00 $28.00 SS 7688 one Ne I Com & Sele | a ain BASSWOOD -C ON: 'D 

4-4 105. eco No 2C . ea Com. é& Sels- v Ch 
FA 1 «50 tei Common 8-4 7 vont} No . 6° Cle 

, Ak srveeseees FAS Select 7S SS? 3 5-4 111.75 os 4-4 27.75 ——— ans 247 "}| no chgo Cle 
ae stensaees 15 $59 $36 com, com 8 4 108.25 TUPELO oes 3-4 33.50 set Ao I Com « Sels-¢ -! 
sa sunseneons: 63 48 oe $26 No 1 omnis 1 vee || No “Gate é-4 45.50 48.50 a 2 Common no 2 Common 68.75. 
 ptgoetatn 8268 1H 35 9 || 5-8 47.50 so a I ge -4 "32.00 38,00]| 5-4 °*. 

——— 10075 = 4 37 291) St S8:00 a _ a aa Sn 388 8400 |} B-4 veaii 34250 | 
? ae No. 1com. No ere Siv5 5-4 re eee ba 6 Ssoents — a” an Firsts « Me rao 
Tie attain cee $42.50 2com. 1” rando: — oe = Bos a °° Bt pay — 97200 | 4-4 ee 90 pasete & Gente 
; SEE sxeccancasaei 42°50 —*34.00 wok tt ao. oS bee — 2 “Plein 10-8 9427 so.c0l| ana 68s ae 
9 DX" ooo etesceees 43.50 35-00 veces DG Oe — ite oe 3. ee 30-8 96095 oes cS eee 
eck, 1x12” ....... 53.00 -00 . 4 39.50 6-4 52.285 eee 5-8 de no. 1 16 eee 120.25 I Com & Sels °° 
padiatases 36.00 onan Plain No I Com 4 32. lg-17" Box 114.75 m6 see 180, 5-8 40,50 

a er eee Firsts — “43 @ Sele ™ Box soard Ho I Com 4 S 25 || 4-4 48, aa 

5 8 $23.00 5-8 70-00" Sa gone ot 5 120.00 |lab-4 7427 *118.75 oF 

| CYPRESS 3-4 ae oe Boe a oe 6 ae -? tig tae 

Cc HINGLES 4-4 206.50 — Bote Bee ie ata —— -¢ 98.80 

4 incinnati, Ohi & LA -4 107.50 san 4-4 27.50 5-4 576 116.75 ||10-4 49.7 37.00 oe ~~ - peed 

0 Penge: Phe gre ge ge 110200 22. || Sao vee |] Gea 232. Ta s00 a wort oo%g0 + 

0 Cincinnati: esalers’ carlot aiieus Get are a B- Com & Sele = “Oak see A a 98.25 ao. No l Cort sels + oe. eee 

= spiaghe~ Best ay f.o.b. “4 98.25 eee Firete jy 16-4 188 °30 140.75 ue we ae oa sano (ff 

Pri * 3,75 ata oe 76,50 ps ’ eee 4- . 

? = $3.20 Economies : ‘ 63,50 ck 5-8 97.50 _ 5-8 57.00 No ‘ c 33.25 eee — . wenenas 

6” 4.85 “0 3 ue 2 Ur ee 4-4 125.85 150.0 4-4 63.25 86.7 A Nappies Ha és 

$3.90 > © Comme aint 5-4 136.25 ves © oe .25 86.75 || HXCKORY 23.00] 6- 82.00 mae 

-* Lath, 4- 3 4.30 -- a $2 145 86 169,50 |] ont ess 98,00 || Firsts aSeco: a ze 

0 No. 1 Foot, 36x1/2-Inch— 5 4.30 +2 te a Sg ties ase 4 8-4 74.25 108. 75 8-4 8S @secondA zs Com & aati 

n° inbssaesmnsidhioaainegs $8.90 8-4 ee peaks ee Com & Sels ° Saps and Select 6O |i No 1 een a 110,00|| 5-4 5 275 ele 

0 No. 2 Ae egy aa 4 58.00 5-8 57.00 8 8-4 Sels 6-4 8.00 2 

00 ecccceccoce . $7.90 3. 2 -4 79.50 -~ 4-4 64.25 eee ot pei gy .00|| mo 2¢ 53.00 var 

O Firsts a's. zed Firsts visis ia 5-4 73.75 40, msets 3 ie ~T] 4-4 ow 
, ____ OAK FLOORING wont, spe Aigo fect oiiog | arate geroote, ES B99 
e followin 5-4 67.50 ... 4-4 89. am * & Sele ~4 He 3 cco 16-4 98.00 .- 

+ _ obtained f g are average pri —.- oe oc =¢ 2S bon t-4 wee 69085 i «GP “oes O ses 
Jan. 15 <ony oak flooring ain Memphis base = ——_ Soa 121200 198.88 SS cco | Shee pe -_ Firsts & ceoonds 
facturer: . reported by th 4 the week end d io I Com é Sels. 8-4 147.25 1 -00 8-4 eee 76,75 No 71.50 x . ¥ 

15 s’ Association : e Oak Flooring tee 5-4 52.50 a+ ~ eg 171.28 No I Common — 4-4 a Sele ea 81.75 os. 

50 Clr 3x a r 6-4 $4.25 ccc os Com @ Sele 5-8 38,00 5-4 sees ae 8-4 00:88... 

50 Cir. qtd. wht. x14” 1x24" 8-4 55.75 34.75 4-4 50.50 56.0 ‘ul, 6c  eseoo len 91.80 « 

Sap atd. red. . -$114.20 $118.6 Bx” x2" 29-4 59.25 “ ti 52.50 eee o-4 58°50 56.00 |] 10-4 oe pai 6 i 118.75 op 

Sap. c.q. llth Pye $89 . vie % 4.25 77.5 -4 59,00 eee 12-4 4 eee Sel . Sie 

00 Sel. qtd. w F. ats 72 So Plai 5-4 69 50 |] 6- ea 56.50 ects ° 
. & ° tig 89. —  wReorne 14- sg 275 ee 4 56.7 : No 2 Cc eco 4- 

Cir pin. » 65.45 78.68 ES SR edb ea agg ona OTLES 74250 ||12~4 70:00 22. || Se4 "26.75 = oe 

00 cir pin. red’*?! $480 78.67 sso) <3: | [viet esteem” ee okie AES Jo | et a ni ee ae 
Sel. j “a 87 53. : “8 44.75 oe. Gad *«. ee “6 76098 ae 

00 pin. red .53 69.2 41 55.3 3-4 5 eee No2c ° eee 29.50 47.2. 12-4 8 eee 

= eS Pime Be He Ee aa (EP RE: Be let Be efi Fne. fii ae 

ommon... 16.80 eS 25.52 2551 6-4 a > bas oe bow 50.50 Ry, 3 ake °25 45.00 — 2 y aS ore 93.00 ; 

Clr. qtd. wh x14" 4x0" Ax14” 223” 7? Com & Sels No 3 Com-rlgurade 4-4 29.00 5-4 phe sea . 54.85 ... 

or a oat ME SERS A i ESE ig SP te | os Potente 

ma i pln. wht. : .* hy | oa ie : vooee Sane 4-4 46.75 eee No 3 oun’ eee Firsts £ Se 2% Com & Sis No I Com & | ae 

Sel. pin. red.... ph = ") pheo 5-4 50.25 2, 4-4 24,75 1-2 56.85. ws. is 40.00 . 4-4 81,50 

io oa ee ++ 7076 7038 wells: oe e-4 20:25 6... || ao $3.00 2. Wh -4 oes? oe nites 

. el, pin. red... ; 4.38 $60.26 coess *~ Bee “ wo 2s Be 3 2 . 

Sel. pin. ‘red. -:- $3.05 68g 8". S800 aot common,“ sisis || 4 See Meteo $4 "EB... |lmoty OOP“ 

e 9.30 eee co 58.00 4-4 es in 13. § Woray 275 6-4 99 “00 118 ,00 6-4 38 4 eee 7 2 oe 

aan 34.50 as ogre fo het y.. 109.60 || 9-8 119288 re ig * —. cites | tte 

te HARDWOOD FLOO i 28.75 32. |[Souna Wormy 114.50 Sond ete 4 soe 4-4 25,00 We *. sae 
eee 4-4 12-4- 025 ‘ S88 

3 Sales by Mi RING Ae Oe Ra mT a en ke ++ || Firets 

“ chi * Common 225 jiNo 1 C 4 eee an econds 
the Maple Flo ae ie eek on ea ei cor puree son 5-8 on & Sede Sea 1 ae7s50 

e Floori oring, as . econds 8 43.00 sce No Icom & +50 
averaged as f ng Manufacturers’ reported to | |F ere 5-8 68.00 4-4 54 nee 4-4 & Sels 
durin ollows, f.o.b. urers’ Associati = wa Seoonde 34 eee |] 5-4 $4.88 60.00 =, 63.00 

se; Serene weil waned. Sam. = flooring mill er eB ss 13:00 "00 208200 Il e-2 66.78 poe re ee ee 

gS. — : Ho I 250 ase 8 250 aes 4 3.25 83.2 aS 

“¢ ivan. ° . oe No. 1 B-4 "50.50" tease’ hO-4 OT .BB ee ee — 
gy x2 4” gid Anges in $70.73 ° Factory Plain eee 1-2 37 Ds le-4 pH eee te S90 42,50 

cece ercess coves rn $87.19 — & Seconds = 43.50 one io 2 PR aay eee 4 22 44.75 
, rene .. faa . cue weit 2 Firete & Seconds 
a 7 7.7 eee ~4 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 24.—Average wholesale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West 


Virginia and Tennessee hardwoods today: 
4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITR Oaxk— 
FAS ........-$135@145 $145@155 $155@165 
Pn sscoes $188@16 #15 euss tet 
No. 1 com..... 
No. 2 com..... 50 54 59 55 £60 
Sound wormy.. 43 45 52 57 55 #460 
QUARTERED Rep Oak— 


» 
aS 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Bass woop— 


-$ 65@ ze 5 06 us S$ 180 75 
No. 1 com..... 56 56 
No. 2 com..... 38 Sy 33 38 33 4 


CHESTNUT— 
aa $100@105 $112@118 $122@128 
am. 2 GOED. occ + 65 ase 67 $ 73° 75 


Pour CR de) ce. vee eangae No.3 com..... 20 21 21 22 21 22 

No. 1 com..... PE. coe cea wae.’ mes Sd. wormy and 

ges OM oe PT 36 38 #38 40 40 42 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep Oak— No. 1 , ay & 

ee - -$105@110 $115@120 $125@135 better ...... 88 42 43 45 45 47 

amects sounder ihiande BS 4 bh bs a 7. 38 Birco— 

oO. COM..... 

No.2com..... 42 45 47 56 48 52 PAS + 2cn:1ss,SISOG110 S10SG115 $110G 190 

No. 3com..... 22 24 23 25 24 27 sel. ........ 6 70 70 % 7 % 

Sound wormy.. 438 48 53 58 55 60 No. 2 com..... 31 33 383 38 38 40 

ear ; . $ 95@105 $ 95@105 eer 90@ 65 $ 65 70 $ 70@ 75 

No. 1 com..... wat eae 65 70 65 70 No. 1 com..... 43 e 48 45 50 

No. 2 com..... = ees SS a ae No. 2 com..... 33 28 23 30 30 383 
Marite— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 

Se cccccccccccee$ 13@ 7% $ 77@ 82 $85@ 90 $95@105 $110@115 

No. 1 com....... sepaiicaieiaieneae? ee 60 «65 65 «70 75 80 ase 95 

SO, oo. csesees eanasen 31 36 35 40 40 45 45 50 50 «53 
WHits AsH— 

| See eae 90@ 95 $105@110 $110@115 $125@130  $150@160 

No. 1 com. and sel..... soonnaa; ee 70 75 75 80 95 110 100 105 

No. 2 com ...... rahe he (Ani 32 35 35 40 40 45 45 50 50 «= «5 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list represents present values of 
hardwoods, f.o.b. Lower Michigan mills: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com. com. com. 


Bass woop— 

4/4 65@ 70 $ 55@ 60 $ 45@ 48 $24@26 $21@23 
oi . 10@ 75 60@ 65 47@ 50 28@30 23@26 
6/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 52@ 55 33@35 23@25 


8/4 80@ 8 70@ 75 57@ 60 38@40 ...... 
10/4 95@100 85@ 90 70@ 75 45@5@ ...... 


BreecH— ” 
5/8 No. 2commonand better 30@32 12 
ah 60@ 65 45@ 50 33@ 35 23@25 16@18 
5/4 65@ 70 50@ 55 35@ 37 28@30 18@20 
6/4 70@75 55@ 60 40@ 42 30@32 18@20 
8/4 80@ 8 65@ 70 50@ 52 33@35 20@22 


BircH— 

4/4 95@100 75@ 80 47@ 50 30@32 18@20 
3/4 199108 80 85 52@ 55 33@35 20@22 
6/4 105@110 85@ 90 57@ 60 38@40 20@22 
8/4 110@115 90@ 95 70@ 75 40@45 ...... 
10/4 120@125 bere thr 80@ 85 50@55...... 


12/4 125@130 110 85@ 90 50@55 ...... 
16/4 140@145 120 128 105@110 ...... gecese 
Sort ELmM— 


5/4 70@ 75 655@ 60 47@ 50 28@30 22 

e/4 80@ 8 65@ 70 55@ 60 30@32 22 

8/4 85@ 99 7@ 75 60@ 66 356@40 ...... 

10/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 65@ 70 40@45 ...... 

12/4 95@100 80 5 70 75 5 

16/4 120@125 105@110 95@100 50@55 ...... 

Harp MaPLe— 

4/4 $ 70@ 75 $ 60@ 65 $ 47@ 50 $28@30 $15@17 
0 0 30@32 


4/4 65@ 70 50@ 55 42@ 45 26@28 Hi 


8/4 85 65 40 


Env Drigp WHITE MAaPLE— 


4/4 105@110 ........ 75@ 80 ...... eeeees 
5/4 115@120 ........ 85@ 90 ..e0e cveee ° 
6/4 115@120 ........ 8@ 90 . © cecces 
8/4 120@125 .......-. 90@ 95 .neeee ecccce 


Oax— 


4/4 909@ 95 70@ 75 55@ 60 33@35 18@20 
6/4 95@100 75@ 80 65@ 70 35@37 20@22 
6/4 95@100 75@ 80 +++ 4 H. 38@40 20@22 


8/4 105@110 85 0 43 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Jan. 24.—Following are quotations 
on southern pine railroad ties, f.o.b. New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
DT. nek cid alee tie bes con bean dete $1.45 $1.85 
i a encanudnedeeounses lt aeaere 1.35 1.75 


ME  deccdbcitdesedesedecsecnsans 1.25 1.65 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of Wisconsin hardwood 


f.o.b. mill points: 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
po FAS Selects com. com. com. 


Hh 6 00 95 $ ne S $ +d oe $2335 sen 
6/4 110 ite HH 190 70 i rH rH 30 HH 
8/4 115 120 100 105 75 80 45 50 23 24 
Bass woop— 

4/4 ne 72 6€0@ 62 48@ 50 28@31 20@22 
5/4 = 62 65 50 53 soe as 22 24 
6/4 1 68 70 55 657 32 34 23 25 
8/4 85 30 eo oe Oo Oe | rete 
BircH— 

4/4 100@105 80@ 8 48@ 50 30@32 20@21 
5/4 1087 119 td 90 53° 55 ek ° 
6/4 110 115 90 95 68 60 36 388 21 22 
8/4 115 120 95 100 75 80 42 44 

10/4 125 130 105 110 90 95 655 60 ...... 
12/4 130 135 110 115 95 100 60 65 ...... 


4/4 67@ 70 57@ 58 44@ 45 27@28 20@21 
5/4 72 74 62 64 47 50 30 32 21 23 
6/4 80 85 70 75 655 60 30 32 21 23 
8/4 85 90 75 80 65 70 35 40 23 26 
10/4 90 9 80 85 70 75 40 45 ...... 
12/4 95 100 85 ‘90 75 80 45 650 ...... 


Rock EtmM— 


4/4  » ht --- 45@ 47 25@28 19@21 

5/4 i aie ° 50 563 30°32 20 22 

6/4 Base 55 60 32 35 20 22 

8/4 4 a seaabene 60 65 35 40 21 23 
10/4 Te sosecesse Oe eseece 
12/4 100 et wsiednaws ~~ . Ge UD . secens 
Harp MaPLe— 

4/4 70@ 72 60@ 62 45@ 50 30@32 16@18 


5/4 75 78 65 68 50 65 33 35 18 20 
6/4 4 88 75 78 60 62 33 35 18 20 
8/4 95 80 85 65 70 38 40 20 22 
10/4 190 105 90 95 75 80 45 60 ...... 
12/4 115 120 105 110 90 95 655 60 ...... 
Sort MaPLe— 

4/4 so 68 55@ 56 42@ 46 27@28 20@21 
5/4 73 #60 63 46 48 32 85 21 22 
6/4 a0 8 70 75 655 60 32 35 21 22 
8/4 90 9 80 8 65 70 38 40 21 22 


4/4 95@190 75@ 80 60@ 65 38@40 20@22 
5/4 100 105 40° 85 rd 70 10°42 22 24 
6/4 105 110 85 90 70 75 44 46 22 24 
8/4 110 115 90 95 75 80 47 60 23 265 


CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 24.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail f.o.b. St. Louis: 





Untreated 

White re 
Oak Sap Pin 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.45 %. 25 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.20 i :00 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8°, 7-inch face..... 1.10 85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.00 -75 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
thu.t white oak; tupelo and gum cross ties, 15 
cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents 
less than white oak. 


Switch sin 4 

Ties lank 
OO. Ccaddvecvvadsaseente $43.00 1. 00 
ae rere 40.00 8.00 





VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 24.—Average wholesal- 
ers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, 
Cincinnati: 


Rep GuM— 4/4 5 
ia os / /4&6/4 8/4 


FAS sasees Sis O108 $108@112 $108@11 
No. 1 . 63 «68 rt 7 


Qtrd. bye sap no y lan 


ME ssesces 58@ 60 62@ 65 68 
No. 1 COM.- 47 $2? 52° ba 
cies 100@ 
chhanwes 103 100@105 105@1 
No. lcom... 56 58 58 £63 es" a 
Sap GuM— 
ane” TOON GE kk. tek Ses dbs 
Tae ad 52 55 54 
ee 58 58 
No.l com... 40 41 e 45 as? * 
No. 2 a" o 2 35 26 29 
Corronw 


FAS, “e" & war.$ 53 58 $58@ 68... .., 
No. 1 com..... sae SS * Sse 


No. 2 com..... 33 


mAs .......8 65 $6 
chenedees 7 70 
No. 1 com..... 47 50 $ 55 
No. 2 com..... 25 27 28 
MaPLE— 
Spot worms N. : 
D log run...$ 40 $ 55 $ 60 


QUARTERED Rep Oax— 

FAS ~oaccces VunRepaae a a ae 
No. 1 com..... i -cith! aed aade dae 
No. 2 com..... $5 a. 06 ees 
PLAIN WHITS AND Rep Oak— 


PAS woccccece $ 82@ 87 $ 95@100 $105@1 
ects rt 68 ° as 72 . 72° 7 


, er |e 58 58 63 63 68 
No. 2 com..... 42 44 Ge see 45 50 
Ph Pe Oicescs ME csc 25 ‘ 25 386 


Sound wormy.. 87 38 40 45 45 650 
OAS “ sree S128 @ 18 128@133 
ee eeaet 183 
Selects ....... $ oT los "hee ous 
No. 1 com..... 33 75 75 80 
No. 2com..... 4 45 45 50 5@ 55 


PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 24.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 





3x4” and 4x4”....$45.00 10x10” ........... $49.50 
3x6” and 6x6”.... 44.00 asa 60.00 
3x8”, 4x8” and DE. iatcacéaes 57.00 

ESS 45.00 ae a 70.00 
ME nidiata sina olen Beee. SORE cocccccces 67.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 

— 2 feet additional, add $1.50 to 32-foot 
price. 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x234-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


Eads ahs.o ena aud een ain aeeeadawwe $90.00 
CE RE Re eer a eee 81.00 
NY tied iia bis btigdin aoa ae ex de week 60.00 
eee rence 51.00 
ge ee IE es ee 30.00 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers ; ’ 
fl $27.00 1x10”, %x 9%....$28.00 
ge 28.00 1x12”, %x11%.... 29.00 
Shortleaf Dimension, S4S, '4-inch Scant, 10- to 
16-foot 

ne. wadnwe sein aad =r $29.50 
RENDER 2 a “i ccchesouadu 

Se cbpbidunaeee 8.50 


No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 


Dr Cn. sconndceatee $82.00 3 err 
Se a cnkweganaba 57.00 48.00 $28.00 
Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
ie Cn Shnwegaeotay eraeerekanuaeaad $29.00 
1x 3” SEY fos. ons s/n widrhin el bone pees eee ail 30.50 
1x10”. RI «- Gl as ic skal atin a ahah aoe eases aise aranai 30.75 
ese eh yaad ag ae etadakinnears 32.00 

#2-inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
a ek is ale lola lg Scie eka wi aCe $41.00 
Ce <i ccwee bubededeeecectecieen eaten 61.00 
i MD n2s ci eneeendvsoucdsneadeteanves 68.00 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 
} Ce ocr acerechende Coe enegues hea 00 
2 © kcnce chet eeeeebenneeeewnn oenin 72.50 
es 6 teen Bere khed st OoReeeR eee 46.50 
ee” Ge So GEOEE. cc cccescscceseccs 64.00 
Western White Pine, Dressed 
Cc D No. 2 No. 3 
EOE $ 73.50 $63.50 $47.50 $36.75 
ia. saekiage 87.5 77.50 4 38. 
ee ncbe ese 87.50 68.50 47.75 38.75 
EE i tcia ew ild 78.50 68.50 47.75 38.75 
ME - dsuduere 87.50 77.50 44.75 37.75 


MET. ssessens 103.50 92.50 45.75 38.75 
13” and up... 108.50 98.50 46.75 40.25 
Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

a ere te $7.75 f.o.b. cars. 
NS $5.60 c.i.f.—$6.10 delivered 
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BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 24.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

FAS, 4/4, $230; 5/4, $240; 6/4, $245; 8/4, $255. 

Selects, 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, $175. 

No. 1, 4/4, $95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; 8/4, $120@ 

5 


125. 
No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4 and 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 25.—Though yard 
stocks are low, yard buying is not yet active. 
Scattered districts are buying ‘for immediate 
needs. Industrials are taking pine for immediate 
requirements mostly, but railroads and box man- 
ufacturers are taking fair quantities. Prices are 
firm. 


BUFFALO, N. , Jan. 26.—The northern pine 
trade shows little chien. though inquiries with 
some wholesalers are said to be slightly more 
numerous. Competition from other woods re- 
mains strong, and there is some talk of lower 
quotations on these. The prospects are for some 
increased trade as soon as the weather improves, 
and wholesalers look for a stronger market to 
develop gradually because of a cutting down of 
the output this year. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—Northern pine sell- 
ers are booking very little business in New Eng- 
land. Yard trade is quiet. Factory consumers 
are attracted by bargains in western woods. 
Sellers are generally disposed to maintain lists. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24.—Mills are offering little 
lumber, and buyers do not show much interest. 
Prices quoted are exactly as they were a month 
ago. Few inquiries are being made. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—Few eastern 
spruce mills are now operating, and their pro- 
duction is so light that prices remain steady 
despite the very quiet demand. Frames are 
$39@40 base. Provincial scantling is $32@33. 
Boards are dull. Abundance of snow and fre- 
quent storms are holding back yard trade. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24.—Very little lumber is 
coming in and there is not much demand. Prices 
are low and weak. 


WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 26.—Business in 
white cedar is fairly active for this time of year. 
There is some movement of posts to retail yards. 
Few orders for poles have been placed, but in- 
quiries indicate that buying for spring needs is 
near. Prices are steady. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Northern hardwood de- 
mand has not opened up to the extent expected 
earlier in the month, orders being mostly for 
prompt shipments. Furniture, automobile and 
refrigerator interests are beginning to expand 
their activities. In many items, particularly in 
basswood and Ne. 3 hardwoods, mill stocks are 
small for this time of year. Mill quotations 
show considerable firmness. In southern hard- 
woods, sap gum and tupelo are moving freely. 
Interior trim, furniture and agricultural imple- 
ment factories are buying to some extent. Prices 
hold up well. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 24.—Demand for 
sap gum is rated active, with recent price ad- 
vances maintained. Inquiry continues strong 
and comment in general is optimistic. Contin- 
ued rains, reported in the northern part of the 
hardwood belt, will, it is believed, prolong the 
period of restricted production. Seasoned stocks 
on mill yards are none too abundant, and there 
is prediction of price advances when the trade 
hits its buying stride. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 25.—Most large 
factory consumers of hardwoods are buying 
steadily, though business last week was not 
quite so large. Motor car factories appear to be 
holding down on orders until their market trend 
is more definitely established. Demand from 
retailers was not so good last week, but there 


is more inquiry from that source. Prices have 
shown no further changes. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 24.—Orders and in- 
quiries for southern hardwoods continue rather 
light, but favorable reports are emanating from 
the furniture shows and wholesalers expect this 
class of trade to open up in a large way about 
Feb. 1. A strong demand for inch common and 
better plain sap gum, inch common and better 
quartered sap gum and two-inch common and 
better quartered sap gum, is expected. The 
automobile trade is placing some business now, 
especially in 6/4, 8/4, 10/4 and 12/4 elm and 
maple. Oak is quiet. Rains have continued in 
the producing area, checking logging operations. 
The market is firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 25.—Hardwood de- 
mand shows some improvement. Furniture deal- 
ers are buying fairly well. The auto trade is 
dull. There have not been any material price 
changes in this district, though the tone of 
the market may be said to be firmer. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 24.—A gradual ex- 
pansion in the hardwood trade is reported by 
leading manufacturers and jobbers. Industrial 
plants are the best customers, gradually in- 
creasing their orders as production is getting 
under headway. Factories making automobiles, 
musical instruments and furniture are the best 
buyers, although agricultural implement and 
casket factories also buy rather actively. Box 
factories absorb low grade stocks. Retail trade 
has not developed as rapidly, owing to bad 
weather. Yards are not very well stocked, how- 
ever, and must buy soon in order to take care 
of spring building demand. Planing mills buy 
better while orders from railroads are generally 
satisfactory. Dry stocks are still reduced, be- 
cause of inclement weather and floods which 
have hampered production and that condition is 
expected to continue for some time. Prices are 
better maintained than for months and there is 
now practically no cutting reported. Oak prices 
at the Ohio River are: 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

FAS common common common 
Quartered ..... $145 $90 $50 oe 
: <scdeamenaen 105 72 48 $20 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 24.—No definite im- 
provement in the hardwood trade has set in. 
There has, however, been an increasing demand 
for American hardwoods abroad, which, it is 
calculated, will lift the pressure off the home 
market. Meanwhile, sap gum in particular, is 
holding the gains recorded of late, and the rest 
of the list also shows no yielding. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 25.—Orders for 
northern hardwoods run light, and are intended 
only for current needs. Inquiries, however, are 
large. Prices have undergone no changes. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 26.—The hardwood de- 
mand has not been showing much gain of late, 
although consumers are making more inquiries. 
Prices are about as they have been for some 
time. Some handlers of magnolia report a little 
better trade in that wood. Mills in the South 
have smaller stocks than they expected to have, 
owing to the floods. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24.—There has been a sub- 
stantial improvement in hardwood inquiries, and 
some industries have placed good orders recently. 
Demand for maple and oak flooring is good. 
Prices are stiffest in gum. Oak, poplar and chest- 
nut are holding very firm. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—Some nice hard- 
wood orders have been secured by wholesalers 
the last week or two from industrial sources, 
and promising inquiries are being received. The 
call for basswood is more active. Oak continues 
to be offered at easy prices. Flooring is still 
dull and quotations are irregular. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 23.—Wholesal- 
ers report a better demand for flooring and in- 
terior trim from the retailers with call from 
the furniture group holding its own. Industrial 
demand has increased about 20 percent over 
December. Prices are steady. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—There is a slow but 
gradual improvement in the local fir market. 
While some business is being placed for imme- 
diate needs by retailers, they are trying to cover 
their spring requirements at prices ruling a few 





193,600,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—Ail the 
merchantable dead timber standing or 
down and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting within the 
Fandango Logging Unit, embracing 
about 13,300 acres in T. 45 N., Rs. 14 
and 15 E., and T. 46 N., Rs. 14 and 15 
E., M. D. M., Modoc National Forest, 
California, estimated to be 193,600,000 
feet B. M.. more or less of yellow pine, 
white fir and incense cedar, approxi- 
mately 74 per cent yellow pine and an 
unestimated amount of lodgepole pine, 
the cutting of which will be optional. 

STUMPAGE PRICES.— Lowest rates 
considered, $3.50 per M for yellow pine 
and $0.50 per M for white fir, incense 
cedar, lodgepole pine (cutting op- 
tional) and for any material below 
the specifications for sawlogs to be 
cut and removed at the option of the 
purchaser. 

EPOSIT.—$5,000 must be deposited 

with each bid to be applied on the 

purchase price, refunded, or retained 
in part as liquidated damages, accord- 
ing to conditions of sale. 

ACTURE.—The conditions of 
sale will require that this timber 
shall be manufactured at one mill of 
ae type located in Modoc County, 

a 

PINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids 
will be received by the District For- 
ester, San Francisco, vuee.. up to and 
including June 1, 

The right to reject pe and all bids is 
reserved. 

Before bids are submitted full infor- 
mation concerning the character of the 
timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and 
the submission of bids should be ob- 
tained from the District Forester, San 
Francisco, Calif., or the Forest Super- 
visor, Alturas, Calif. 








When You Think Lumber 
THINK"HANSEN-NIEDER” 


We buy mill stocks. 


HANSEN-NIEDER 
LUMBER Co,,IINC. 


1029 HenryBidg:, SEATTLE 
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| Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U, S. A, 
Cable Address: “Pickwood,” St. Louis 





‘Anox Brand 


SOFT TEXTURED 
SMOKY MOUNTAIN 


OF Va mlelelatate 


TENNESSEE LUMBER 
& Mec. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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Mouldings, 
Finish, 
Bevel 
Siding, 


Base, etc. 





Shop and 
Factory 
Lumber 


builders. 
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Craig Mountain Quality 
PONDOSA PINE 


Light—Soft— White 





Sales Building Lumber 


Craig Mountain Quality Pondosa Pine is the kind of lum- 
ber that builds sales for lumber dealers. Its lightness, soft- 
ness and whiteness appeal to carpenters, contractors and 


Craig Mountain Quality Pondosa Pine to satisfy your cus- 
tomers and win their permanent good will. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


E.H. VAN OSTRAND, Pres. W.C. GEDDES, V-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


7 


SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


J. C. LACKEY, 
353 Lincoln Avenue, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


G. S. PATTERSON, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


R. D. HUNTING 

LUMBER CO., 
American Trust Bidg., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


COLORADO CONTI- 

NENTAL LBR. CO., 
Chamber of Com- 
merce Bidg., Denver, 
Col. 

ALEX W.STEWART, 
931 Lumber Exchange 
Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


W. J. SCHILLER, 
4347 Benton, Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





It is well manufactured. You can depend on 


Why not try a mixed car? 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 
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UALITY” OAK TES 





“KILMOTH” 
Closet Lining 


Manufacturea from 
Tennessee Aromatic 
Red Cedar in 3/8 x 2, 
2% and 3% inch 
widths. 





De Soto Hardwood Flooring Company 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


al 





FLOORIN KILMOTH” coset LINN 





Cold Weather Sellers 


One way to keep up your volume of sales is to encourage 
more owners to remodel their old homes. 


“QUALITY” Oak Flooring 


and “Kilmoth” Red Cedar Clothes Closet Lining offers you 
good sales possibilities. Buy them in L. C. L. or carlots. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 














weeks ago, but mills generally are turning down 
such orders. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 22.—Freezing tem- 
perature throughout the Pacific Northwest, with 
the low reading in the neighborhood of 20 de- 
grees, has had a tendency slightly to slow up 
lumber production. The weather bureau states 
today that the cold wave is already broken, and 
that a return to typical Puget Sound conditions 
may be expected. The lumber market, in prac- 
tically every domestic outlet, is stagnant, with 
little change from previous reports of seasonal 
dullness in January. The foreign trade, espe. 
cially with Japan and United Kingdom, is look- 
ing up. From indications, there will be a con- 
siderable resumption of mills and logging camps 
within the next two weeks. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24.—Curtailment of produc- 
tion, and the campaign against transits at this 
end, are working together in favor of the fir mar- 
ket, with the result the situation now is in- 
finitely better than it was a year ago. Yards are 
none too well stocked. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 26.—The fir trade is 
quiet, but prices are called steady. The mills 
complain a good deal of the high prices they have 
to pay for logs, and they believe that with a fair 
spring demand the prices on fir lumber will go 
higher. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—Some large orders, 
for Douglas fir are being secured here, but the 
market is not active. Transit quotations are 
steady, while mill shipment lists are distinctly 
easier. Ordinary schedules of 2-inch dressed fir 
in transit are offered at $30@32, ship’s tackle, 
Boston. Around $28 is being secured for No. 1 
common fir boards. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 24.—With regard to 
the market for fir it is the old story of buyers 
still being engaged with details incidental to 
the winding up of the last year’s work and of 
attention being diverted from the problems of 
placing orders for lumber buying and selling. 
Consequently, the inquiry for fir lags, and there 
has been nothing to lift the trade out of the rut 
of low prices. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 25.—Some orders 
from the southwest helped the fir’ market last 
week, demand from this section having been a 
little lighter. There is a fair volume of in- 
quiry, but retailers in northern States have been 
slow to follow up. Line yard companies, how- 
ever, have continued to place orders. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 22.—For the 
first time in many months the fir man has been 
able to say that his market is considerably 
improved. There has been an increase in both 
inquiries and orders, and prices are reported 
stiffening. Export and rail shipments both are 
increased, and domestic coastwise business is 
in better shape than at any time within the last 
few months. Remarkable increase in demand 
is said to be noticeable in dimension stuff and 
creosoted timbers. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 23.—Demand for 
fir is beginning to pick up and the present vol- 
ume, according to the wholesalers, is encourag- 
ing. Retail stocks are low and inquiries gen- 
eral. Prices are steady. 


CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 24.—Some gain in 
volume of bookings is reported locally, but with- 
out featurable change in their character, mixed 
cars still leading the call. Prices by the same 
report rule unchanged, production steady and 
shipments prompt, mill stocks being in good 
assortment. Current inquiry is active and mar- 
ket comment on the whole rather cheerful. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Cypress business is below 
normal for this time of year, the principal rea- 
son being the inclement weather experienced in 
all sections of the consuming territory. As soon 
as the weather moderates a substantial increase 
in the volume of orders is expected, as prospects 
are good for spring trade. Prices are unchanged. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 25.—Cypress de- 
mand last week was a little slower, and orders 
came mostly from country yards in the South 
and Southwest. City retailers have been put- 
ting out inquiry, but do not appear to be ready 
yet to place orders. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 24.—Trade in yellow 
cypress continues dull. There is some demand 
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for lower grades from box and coffin concerns, 
put the weather is too unfavorable for demand 
for yard stocks. The market is fairly firm. Red 
press is quiet at unchanged prices. 
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e 
-m- 
rith cy’ 
a NEW YORK, Jan. 24.—Business in cypress is 
ites duller than at any time in the last twelve months, 
und put inquiries are more brisk than they were at 
ons ‘ this time a year ago. Rail arrivals are very 
ac- light, but there is enough lumber in the market 
ith for all needs. 


~s BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 26.—Cypress demand is 


»k- not active, but dealers are moving a fair amount 
n- of lumber for this season. Prices are holding 
Ips steady. 


BOSTON, MASS.,-Jan. 25.—Both industrial 
and yard trade in cypress are very quiet, and 
some sellers continue their efforts to stir up 
business by offering concessions. 


ic- 
his 
ur- 
sa BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 24.—The cypress 
movement has continued in a modest sort of 
way at the former range of values, and so far 
no indication has been noted of any determined 
lis attempt to bring on an advance in the list. 


WATATAIAN 


HNO) NOND)\NSANEA 


UNG 


“~ CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 25.—The cypress 
go market is quiet. Business is in small orders, 
and they are not pressing. Steady prices have 
been maintained. 


he HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Contrary to the expecta- 
ms tions of many observers, the building situation 
fir shows no signs of a let-up, and it is now gen- 
erally conceded that the building outlook is very 
1 bright for the first six months of 1927. Mills 
are not over-supplied with dry stock, and it is 
evident that every foot of dry hemlock in the 
North will be required for building operations 
rs this spring and summer. Hemlock prices have 
to remained steady at about $5 off the Broughton 
of list. 
of a 
g. NEW YORK, Jan. 24.—Eastern hemlock is 
re searce, but there is a plentiful supply of western 
ut stock, although the surplus is not even as great 
as it was in late summer. Inquiries for West 
Coast items are fairly brisk, but demand is slow. 
Prices are firm, however. 
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It’s the Strongest Wood 


The strength and toughness of Southern Pine is demon- 
strated by the falling tree, which never breaks or splinters. 
It may fall across a log or stump, but it will only bound and 
rebound, bending like a whipstock, but will never break. 
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“<i BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—The hemlock mar- 
“i ket remains dull. Boards are steady at $31@32 
for eastern clipped, 10- to 16-foot; $31 for north- 
ern 12-foot clipped, and $29@30 for random. 
Quotations on the moderate offerings of transits 
from the Coast are steady, but there is a recent 
tendency to let down on mill shipment prices. 
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The lumber is just as strong and tough and durable. 
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In combined strength, stiffness, and rot resistance South- 
ern Pine excels any other commercially available struc- 
tural lumber. 


4 BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 26.—Hemlock buyers 
a are inclined to wait a while before adding much 
“ to their stocks. As a rule, retailers are not car- 
as rying as much stock as they sometimes do at this 
t season. 


d WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—While the western pines 
market is practically unchanged, there is a dis- 
s. position on the part of some mills to hold their 
stocks for more remunerative prices. The de- 
a mand is rather light, as yards are unable to 

move material out owing to bad road conditions 
‘ caused by the recent heavy snow. There are a 
number of inquiries out for California white 
pine. Prices are advancing on all items of com- 
mon lumber in Pondosa pine, as there is a 
searcity of 12-inch Nos. 2, 3 and 4 boards. 


Unprotected timbers will resist high temperature fires two 
to four.times longer than unprotected steel. 
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For beams, girders, joists, posts, or sills, no other wood 
will compare with it in service. 


NATALBANY produces structural timbers at 
their best, because of virgin timber and efficient, 
modern plants. NATALBANY certified products 
are as safe as buying sterling. 


NATALBANY 


LUMBER COMPANY, LTD, 
OFFICE 


‘ LOUISIANA 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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Wie! 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 22.—The 
wholesale market is keeping abreast of expecta- 
tions. California demand seems to be exceed- 
ingly good, and retailers feeling highly opti- 
mistic. Export is obviously good. Intercoastal 
business, although still quiet, shows signs of 
coming to life. Rail shipments have increased 
slightly. Minor price advances have been re- 
ported through all of the grade. 
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' ' NEW YORK, Jan. 24.—The market in Inland 
Empire stock seemed to take on new life this 
week, even if actual sales were at a minimum. 
No. 3 common Idaho was very strong today, and 
some wholesalers announced an advance of $1 on 
certain sizes. A price advance is expected with 
the first favorable turn in the weather. Millis 
are insistent on lists. ° 


8,000 cars a year of long and short leaf Southern Pine, trade-marked and grade- 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—Pondosa pine sell- ‘ marked, from mills 71, 72 and 73. Illinois Central Main Line Speedy Service. 


ers are urgent and the tone of the market is 
easy. The volume of current business is very 
light. Salesmen are urging customers to make SEAS TANI BNI BNI DAI ANI SA ANG/NI/ BIZ DMI 708/117 BZ ZBI IO 7B ZBI BATT 
offers and submitting some very low bids. Idaho 7i\\/ Wawa Wa Nia MWA WOO i. )\ (DI/BN (a) (IAN) Wa WAWAWZY “YN (BV) 


white pine distributers are also conciliatory, 
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Here's the 











An Interesting Endorsement for 
ROSS CARRIERS 


This letter from 
the South Fork 
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to ten men and 
where condition 
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$ are such as to permi 


trier wil] dispense with from 
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0 horses in most any mill ‘aed 


t of Carrier Operation,” 


Write for list of other lumberrnen who are using Ross Carriers; 


also for complete data on their costs. 


The Ross Carrier Co. 


Office and Plant 
Benton Harbor, : : Michigan 


There’s no obligation. 


MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 
69 Columbia Street, - == = = «= «= Seattle 


249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco 
546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 
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although this wood is moving a little better than 
it was two weeks ago. Quotations are about as 
given last week. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 26.—The northern ping 
interests are not complaining as much as they 
were on account of the competition of western or 
Idaho pines. Some sellers expect the western 
producers will reduce prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 25.—Some good or. 
ders are being placed with California mills by 
factory buyers and there is a fair volume of in. 
quiry from retailers. The actual volume of or. 
ders from yards still is small, outside of some 
line yard purchases. Prices here have shown 
no change. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 22.—White and 
sugar pine mills report fair sales during the 
week and a much larger number of inquiries, 
Many of the orders come from sash and door 
factories. There have been no price changes. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Local demand for red- 
wood is on a steady basis. Yards are more 
actively represented in the market, as retail 
stocks are low and need replenishing. Indus- 
trial trade shows more life. Mill stocks are in 
fair assortment and prices are maintained on a 
firm basis. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 22.—Not only 
are inquiries for redwood good, but orders are 
piling in faster than mills can cut. Many mills 
are sold out for several weeks and even months 
in advance. Orders for the last week were more 
than 150 percent of production. Business has 
picked up considerably, except in the eastern 
market. Export has shown remarkable gain, 
Slight price advances have been reported by 
several mills. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24.—Demand and inquiries 
are picking up. Some wholesalers reported last 
week as unusually busy, and all said trade was 
on a sound basis. Stocks are in good shape. 
Prices are firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 25.—Some orders 
from retailers are coming in, but demand for 
redwood in the last week has come:-mostly from 
factory consumers. Moldings are in especially 
good demand. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—North Carolina 
pine is quiet and prices are no firmer. Rough 
edge ranges from a low price of $52.50 for cir- 
cular sawed lumber, to $58 for band sawed. 
Shortleaf flooring is very dull. Local yards are 
placing few orders for roofers, although offered 
the 8-inch air dried by some sellers at $29.50@ 
$30. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24.—Lower grades of North 
Carolina pine are weak. Kiln dried roofers are 
fairly firm and supplies are unusually light; in- 
quiries are heavy and sales are fairly good. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 26.—The North Caro- 
lina pine market has shown a sagging tendency 
in some items. Six-inch roofers are quoted here 
at $28.50, after a recent attempt to keep prices at 
$29. Other items are showing scarcely any 
change. The stormy weather has held back a 
good deal of building work, so that the flooring 
demand has not started up as well as had been 
hoped for. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 24.—As far as can be 
learned, nothing has happened during the last 
week which might have put a more encouraging 
aspect upon the North Carolina pine trade. The 
wants of the yards are stated to be small or 
these places are drawing upon their assortments. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Demand for southern 
pine is on a fair basis. There are a number of 
inquiries out for car repair material. Retail 
yards are not placing as many orders as a week 
or two ago, but industrial trade is fairly good. 
Prices are steady. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 25.—Southern pine 
demand fell off a little last week in the middle 
West, due probably to cold and stormy weather, 
but prices were not affected. A big order from 
Cuba for 6-inch No. 2 accentuated the scarcity 
of that item and stiffened prices. Other No. 2 
items show more strength. Present demand is 
mostly for lower grades. Flooring and finish 
do not show as much strength as the other end 
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of the market. The bulk of orders have come 
from the South, most Middle West business be- 
ing for mixed cars to fill out stocks on hand. 
There is better inquiry from the East. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 24.—There has 
been, according to some local observers, a further 
tightening up of southern pine prices; others see 
no change and report demand just about as it 
was the preceding week. Domestic inquiry con- 
tinues brisk and the foreign market is said to 
be showing improvement. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 24.—There is not much 
activity in southern pine, dealers not yet being 
ready to buy in a large way. Wholesalers be- 
Heve the holding off policy is not to secure 
lower prices, but prompted by a desire to deter- 
mine how much building will be done before 
placing orders. The market is fairly firm. Few 
cars are in transit. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 25.—The market for 
southern pine. still is in the doldrums. There 
has been little new business since the first of 
the year, and prices are dragging. Wet weather 
has put a damper on business. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24.—In the absence of active 
trading, prices on all grades, including heavy 
timbers, are holding very firm. Few sales of 
timbers have been reported of late, although in- 
quiries are encouraging. Flooring items continue 
to sell well. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 26.—Southern pine de- 
mand has been slow and few dealers seem to be 
disposed to make additions to their stocks. The 
mills are not making any noteworthy concessions, 
owing to a somewhat increased inquiry. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—Southern pine is 
moving slowly in northeastern territory, and 
sellers are more eager for business. Lumber of 
excellent quality is being offered at very at- 
tractive prices. Retailers have not been moving 
very much stock lately. Longleaf flooring quo- 
tations are widely spread. One mill lists 1x4: 
A rift, $78; B rift, $74.50; C rift, $57.50. Another 
manufacturer quotes: B&better rift, $87; C rift, 
$75; B&better flat, $53. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 24.—The market for 
Georgia pine is moving along about as it has 
done of late, with the demand for lumber not 
of striking proportions, but with the producers 
still professing confidence in the prospects. 
They have not been able to mark up their quo- 
tations; neither have declines of consequence 
been decreed. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 22.—While there is 
a small volume of sales of red cedar. shingles 
due to shortage of stocks and disinclination of 
mills to book orders, the market is firming up 
and a more buoyant feeling is noticeable. Early 
resumption of mill operation is probable. The 
industry is developing a favorable attitude 
toward centralized sales organizations, intended 
to handle the output of group mills, if such a 
plan can be launched within the strict limits of 
the law. The undertone of the red cedar shin- 
gle business is undoubtedly more encouraging 
than in December. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 25.—With de- 
mand light, red cedar shingles show strength, 
due to lack of offerings. Wholesalers say that 
virtually none of the shingle mills now are oper- 
ating. Clears were quoted this week at about 
$2.50, and stars at $2.25. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 25.—Demand for 
shingles here remains slow, and probably was 
slower last week because of the weather. Quo- 
tations are unchanged from the previous week. 
Lath demand is better and there has been a 
good volume of business placed by line yards. 
Demand for siding is slow. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 24.—Activity in shin- 
gles continues at a minimum in this territory. 
The market is unchanged. Quotations: Extra 
clears, $2.40, mill base, and $3.91. St. Louis; 
extra stars, $2.20, mill base, and $3.54, St. Louis. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 24.—Dullness char- 
acterizes the shingle market. Some buying by 
rural dealers is reported, but there is no general 
buying movement by urban dealers. City deal- 
ers are more interested as a rule in stained shin- 
gles, which sell fairly well. Transit cars are 
rather numerous and are having a bad effect 








100% Pure Paint 


A comparison of Formulas proves that! 


; Here’s Kurfees 
Here’s Your Proof FREE pez sstess...-39% 
Get this sample (Sent Free to any Dealer). Test it. 100% 


You don’t have to be a chemist to recognize a superior Tinted with Pure Colors, 
paint—you can tellit. Satisfy yourself about the quality Ground and Mixed with Pure 
and then get the price. The price is just as interesting ee Oil and Dryer—that’s 
as the quality. 


It’s Priced to Sell 


Kurfees quality and Kurfees prices on the complete 
Kurfees line is a money-making combination for you. 
Write us today. Get the sample—and the facts. 


J. F. KURFEES PAINT Co. 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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16 to 20 Tons Per Tri 


OWN in Charleston, West Virginia, the Morgan Lumber Company have been using 
Fruehauf Trailers like those in this photograph for about eight years. Just 
recently four new units have been added to their fleet. 


The Morgan Trailers range in capacity from 6 to 10 tons and are frequently used with 
a Fruehauf “Dolly” as here shown. By using two Trailers with the one tractor truck, 
a load of 16 to 21 tons can be hauled, thus cutting down the cost of hauling per ton 
mile to a fraction of the cost if motor trucks only were used. 


In the particular case shown in the above photograph, Fruehaufs are moving a solid 
carload of lumber in one trip. Eight tons are carried on the front Trailer and thirteen 
tons on the rear Trailer. The Trailers were loaded direct from the car—hauled about 
two miles to where a large residence was being erected and unloaded right at the job. 
The tractor truck handled the load speedily and easily. 

Fruehauf Trailers are being operated by the hundreds by lumbermen in all parts 
of the country. May we forward you information regarding their hauling systems and 
equipment? 

Pioneer Builders of Semi-Trailers, Four-Wheel Trailers and Adjustable Pole Trailers. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Backed by 35 Years’ Experience 


10945 Harper Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities. 
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on the market. Retail stocks are not large and 
this presages better demand later. Prices are 
weak with British Columbias quoted at $4.73; 
Washington at $4.33; Rite Grade at $4.28; extra 
clears at $3.88 and extra stars at $3.55. Lath 
trade is rather quiet and prices show signs of 
weakness. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24.—Eastern spruce lath 
continue about evenly balanced as to supply and 
demand. The price f.o.b. docks continues at 
$7.25, with rail shipments varying from $7.60 to 
$7.75. West Coast shingle prices have stiffened 
slightly the last two weeks. Inquiries are fairly 
encouraging. .- 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 26.—The shingle mar- 
ket is stronger, with prices up 5 to 10 cents, the 
latter being in British Columbia XXXXX, which 
are now $5.16, with Washingtons at $4.81. Extra 
clears are $4.27, and stars, $3.81. Trade is quiet. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—Due to limited 
production at eastern mills and the lighter offer- 
ings from the Coast, shingle quotations are 
growing firmer. Demand remains very quiet. 
A large New Brunswick manufacturer is now 
quoting $5.50 for white cedar extras, but the 
regular range remains at $4.75@5. White cedar 
clears are $4.25@4.50. British Columbia red 
cedar shingles are firmer; $5.21 is asked this 
week for rail delivery of the best makes of 
xXxXXxXxX. The lath trade is fair for January. 
Eastern spruce lath prices: 1%-inch, $7.75@8; 
1%-inch, $7. West Coast lath are weaker. The 
15-inch western hemlock are offered at $5.25, 
ship’s tackle, and there are mixed lots of fir 
and hemlock lath to be had for less. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 24.—Cypress shin- 
gle stocks at mills are not unwieldy, and quota- 
tions are reported unchanged, with the call rated 
seasonably quiet. Cypress lath sales are re- 
ported satisfactory, season considered, with 
prices unchanged and no worrisome accumula- 
tions at the mills. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 22.—The shin- 
gle market has manifested very little action. 
What sales there have been coming principally 
from country yards. A few instances of price 
cutting have been reported. Better conditions 
are expected shortly. The lath situation is get- 
ting better, there having been a number of 
sizeable orders placed during the week. Prices 


are firm. 
MAHOGANY 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24.—Demand for the better 
grades of mahogany took a decided brace during 
the last week, and the outlook is for continued 
improvement. Industries are buying well, espe- 
cially automobile and furniture makers. Manu- 
facturers have good stocks and are well supplied 
with logs. Prices are just where they were be- 
fore the holidays. 


News Letters 


(Concluded from page 104) 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 25.—The annual convention of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association brought new 
cheer to the lumber industry, for the retailers all 
were optimistic. It is a fact, however, that little 
actual buying was done while they were here, 
though many of them gave assurance of fair sized 
orders later. Buyers are holding rigidly to their 
policy to buy for immediate needs only. The 
Northwest has had an “old-time” winter. This 
should mean an early spring, allowing farmers 
more time than for several seasons to devote to 
rehabilitating their buildings. Lumbermen have 
been aggressive salesmen, and farmers are in re- 
ceptive mood. There is little doubt that the lumber 
sales campaign will have its effect this spring. 
City building, according to surveys, will be iarge, 
and in smaller communities preparations have been 
announced for some heavy construction, particu- 
larly in the sections where the crops were large 
last fall. 

At the annual convention of the Minnesota Im- 
plement Dealers’ Association in Minneapolis last 
week, Wallace B. Reid, of Reid & Wackham, dealers 
in lumber at Detroit Lakes, Minn., was elected 
president. 


On his way to California and Oregon, Guy Ire- 
land, of the Ireland Lumber Co., of Grand Forks, 
N. D., operator of retail yards in North Dakota, 
was in the Twin Cities last week. 


Most Inland Empire mills now are shut down, 
and manufacturers now are giving major attention 


- 


to logging operations, according to E. O. Hawksett, 
eastern sales representative of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., who has just returned 
from a visit to the company’s plant. Stocks are 
large enough to provide for spring demands, he 
said. 


Albert E. Downs, well known in the retail lumber 
trade, has become associated with the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in Minneapolis and 
territory in southern Minnesota and northern Iowa. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 24.—Southern pine market conditions have 
shown a marked improvement during the last two 
weeks. Inquiries have been much heavier, and 
a large volume of orders has been offered. De- 
mand for longleaf cutting continues very strong. 
Both yard and shed stock sales are gaining. Deck- 
ing demand and prices have improved. Favorable 
weather has prevailed during the last week, but 
orders are now coming in such volume as to elim- 
inate a chance for the mills to build up their 


stocks. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Jan. 24.—With building demand fairly active, 
eall for southern pine is showing improvement, 
though prices continue weak. There is a fair 
movement of flooring to industrial buyers, while 
retailers are also buying on a better basis. There 
is a fair inquiry for partition, ceiling, siding and 
dimension from southeastern retailers, but most 
buying continues to be on a less than carlot basis. 
Price increases of 10 to 20 per cent are expected 
the next few weeks. Georgia roofer mills are gen- 
erally curtailing the output due to low prices pre- 
vailing, but confident there will be an early im- 
provement. The inquiry is fair both from south- 
eastern yards and northern yards. The average 
for 1x6-inch roofers is around $18.50. North 
Carolina roofers are also inactive but promise im- 
provement. Prices for No. 2 common average 
around $20 for 1x6-inch. 


PORTLAND. ORE. 


Jan. 22.—Early this week came a sudden snow- 
fall, with freezing weather. Better weather had 
been expected and as there were none too many 
saw logs in the water, it was thought advisable 
to get the camps into action. But now they are 
buried under a foot of snow or more, even in the 
lower altitudes. The cold weather put a crimp 
in local demand for lumber, which otherwise is 
quite good for this time of year. 


H. B. VanDuzer, manager Inman-Poulsen Lum- 
ber Co., stated today that the Japanese demand 
for lumber seems to be a little better in volume 
than for several months. 


The Peninsula Lumber Co. is to resume opera- 
tions next week, after a short shutdown to con- 
nect up a number of improvements, including the 
installation of ten dry kilns, a new sorting table 
and a new resaw rig. 


Transfer of several thousand acres of timber 
land in township 10 north, range 4 east, in north- 
eastern Cowlitz County, and township 11 north, 
range 5 east, in southeastern Lewis County, from 
the Milwaukee Land Co. to the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., was recorded at the Cowlitz County audi- 
tor’s office at Kelso today. The acreage was not 
stated. The transfer is part of the exchange of 
lands between the two companies. 


(‘PAGER AAAAAS 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent and 
trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 20 cents each. State number of pat- 
ent and name of inventor when ordering. 


1,613,159. Sawmill carriage. Dudley Brown and 
Adam H. Irving, Chewelah, Wis. 


1,613,199. Saw set. Benjamin Rockley, Northport, 
Wash. 


1,613,265. Domestic sawdust burner. Edward R. 
Bryer, Portland, Ore., assignor to J. O. Bryer Furnace 
0. 


1,613,432. Hand saw. James ©. Barr, Peoria, Ill. 


1,613,459. Process of treating wood. Joseph Him- 
melsbach, Freiburg, Germany. 


1,613,908. Oentering device for veneering machines. 
Thomas L. & John W. Randall, Conner, Fla. 


1,614,188. Gang saw or other saw guide. 
Denham, Laurel, Miss. 


3,606 pes. Logging engine. 


Dan PF. 


Harry L. Turney, Port- 


land, Ore. 

1,614,362. Lath cutting machine. Sirrine Hardy, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

1,614,421. Shaft bearing for band sawmills. George 


E. Campbell, Chattanooga, Tenn., assignor to Wheland 
Co., same place. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks, 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 
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Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
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WANTED—A POSITION SELLING LUMBER 
On a commission basis, either in Chicago or New York 


City; party thorough lumberman and familiar with 

all timber grown in the southern states; I am finan- 

getty able to carry myself. P. O. BOX 3657, Tampa, 
a. 





Boost building business, boycott bootleggers. 


See Piperism Contest, page 55. 





HELP WANTED: 
Order department manager by millwork manufacturing 


concern to take full charge and responsibility of pre- 
aring all orders for factory and shipping department. 
© not apply unless capable of handling large detail 
jobs, small plans and stock orders. Three assistants in 
department. Good opportunity for right man. State 
age, nationality, experience and salary expected, Hm- 
ployees informed of this ad. 
Address “BE. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Who is a competent stenographer, with lumber expe- 
rience, as private secretary to head of a large south- 
western operation. Satisfactory compensation with op- 
portunity for advancement. Position will entail consid- 
erable traveling. References required. 
ddress “DP. 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR—SALESMAN: FOR. 
Special millwork. Must be thoroughly experienced and 
capable of listing large jobs from plans, making com- 
plete shop working details and following job through to 








completion. Give names of former employers and sal- 
ary wanted. (Location Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
Address ““F. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND 
General office salesman for retail yard. Must be expe- 
rienced with plans and the taking off of millwork from 
plans. When you write, give information as to age, 
experience, references and salary expected. 
Address “F. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
For interior woodworking plant doing business in a city 
of —— 40,000 people in Michigan. Must be 
capable of superintending all kinds of interior wood and 
cabinet work and capable of handling men. 

ddress “C. 102,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FORESTER 
By Coal Mining Corporation, to take care of planting 
on vacant lands; capable of supervising portable saw- 
mill work; mine timber work, both operating and in- 
specting and estimating. College graduate preferred. 
Address “BE. 132.’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER. 
Experienced yellow pine lumberman for assistant to sales 
Manager, moderate salary to start. Must be thoroughly 
familiar with wholesaling of yellow pine lumber. 

W. T. FERGUSON LUMBER CO., St. Louis, Missouri. 
WANTED—COMBINATION ESTIMATOR 
Detailer and Biller. Graduate of Cost Book ‘‘A.’’ State 
salary first letter for millwork factory. 
THOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, Thomasville, Ga. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For city of 10,000 population in Western Michigan. Must 
be capable. Attractive proposition for right man. 
Address “F, 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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